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BUSINESS AND PHILANTHROPY. 


Though no man’s life is fully complete until the last 
breath has departed, and happily the acme of a suc- 
cessful career is generally reached in later years, many 
times as a basis of measuring success the age ‘‘ just 
turned 40’’ affords the best period upon which to 
ake safe deductions. So it is indeed fortunate to 
have a life to portray of one whe 
has traveled the rough highway 
long enough so as to determine with 
a degree of certainty that the trav- 
eler has not only not been forced 
to falter or quit but is in shape to 
continue the journey with warranted 
confidence and in a creditable way 
not only but a way highly successful. 

Many young men start their busi 
ness careers with ability, energy 
and quite frequently a good com- 
mon sense training. Many such 
young men succeed at the start, 
and continue that suecess unin 
terruptedly; others succeed at first, 
then falter, and many times are 
lost in the mazes of commercial life; 
while still others for various rea 
make 
little or no satisfactory headway in 


sons frequently inexplicable 
their chosen business or profession. 

However, it can be safely said 
that the ‘‘acid test’’ 
every life; squalls loom and storms 
arrive, and the navigator, no mat- 
ter what his natural advantages may 
be, finds that even brains, energy 
and judgment must cooperate every 
moment, like shipmates, if a port of 
recognized success is to be reached. 

It is quite fair to assume that 
the decade between 30 and 40 in a 
man’s life affords the great test. 
This period generally finds the pri 
mary stages of any business passed. 
with enough big problems met and 
threshed out in such a manner that 
larger affairs ahead for solution can 
be approached with confidence, 
broad vision and sound judgment. 

It is at this ‘‘past 40’’ period 
that Cortlandt V. Edgar, who thus 
far has traveled the highway of 
business so creditably that he is al 


comes in 





ready a prominent figure in the lum- 
ber world, has arrived. He is presi 
dent of two lumber companies, a 
director in another, president of a 
railway company, and a director in 
other corporations, including banks. 

To tell in a logical way any life 
story it is always well to start at 
the beginning, and this is especially 
true in narrating the events of a 
business career. Mr. Edgar was 
born at Davenport, Iowa, October 9, 1869, and is now 
43 years old. He is a son of a Presbyterian minister, 
but, unlike some minister’s son, he turned out well. 
His father, a graduate of Princeton University, was 
one of the leading pastors in Davenport for many 
years. It was in Davenport that Mr. Edgar spent his 
school years and reached that period in the life of 
every youth when much thought is given as to what 
vocation or profession shall be chosen as his path 
to a niche in the hall of fame. Many thought young 
Edgar would follow in the footsteps of his father and 
become a minister, but it developed that he had different 
plans for the trend of a life’s career. 


Instead of a pulpit it was a business career that 
appealed to him and, being surrounded by pioneer 
lumbermen and lumbermen such as Weyerhaeuser, 
Shaw, Lindsay, Phelps and Crossett, naturally he 
answered the ‘‘call of lumber.’’ 

As a boy his vacations were spent largely in look- 
ing after his neighbor’s yards, and while employed 
in this way for Mr. Crossett the industrious habits 
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CORTLANDT V. EDGAR, OF WESSON, ARK. : 
In Command of Important Lumbering and Other Industries 
of the lad were closely noted by the lumberman. So 
it came about that his first experience in the lumber 
industry was as a timekeeper for the Davenport Lum- 
ber Co., and this service continued for two years. The 
impression he made on Mr. Crossett lingered in the 
latter’s mind, and when an opportune time came, in 
1891, he sent young Edgar to Fordyce, Ark. Mr. 
Edgar’s parents in later years moved to Fordyce, 
where they spent several pleasant years with their 
children. A few years ago the father died, but Mr. 

Edgar’s mother is still living and active at 82. 
At the time that Mr. Edgar went to Fordyce the 

0 


Fordyce Lumber Co. was just beginning under its 


ting its first real test. 


present ownership and its capacity was then not over 
two or three cars of lumber a day. At that time C. W. 
Gates, now president of the Crossett Lumber Co., at 
Crossett, Ark., was general manager of the Fordyce 
Lumber Co. In a short while Mr. Edgar was made 
secretary and sales manager, and his ability was get- 


He served in that capacity for 


seven or eight years, during which time his develop- 


ment of the business made a great 
impression on his associates. 

On the resignation of Mr. Gates 
as general manager of the Fordyce 
Lumber Co. Mr. Edgar was his log- 
ical successor, due to his proved 
ability asa ‘‘business getter’’ and 
his capacity for successful adminis- 
tration. Mr. Edgar served as gen- 
eral manager for five years, but at 
the end of that time found it expe 
dient to resign on account of the re- 
quirement that his family seek a 
different climate. He moved for that 
reason to Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mr. Edgar’s success with the For 
dyce Lumber Co. was so pronounced 
that his services were 
sought when other important lumber 
enterprises were in a stage of de- 
velopment. When the Daniels Lum 
ber Co., Wesson, Ark., was reorgan- 
ized as the Edgar Lumber Co. Mr. 
Edgar was elected to its presidency. 
The concern’s business grew in such 
a healthy manner and the character of 
its success is so broad that it has 
taken its place in the front rank 
of the large and well equipped lum- 
ber manufacturing institutions of the 
South. 

From the beginning of the organ- 
ization of the Crossett Lumber Co., 
Crossett, Ark., Mr. Edgar has been 
a stockholder and two years ago he 
was elected a director of that com- 
pany. Three years ago C. A. Buch- 
ner and A. B. Banks and others ap- 
proached Mr. Edgar, asking him to 
become interested in the organiza- 
tion of a company to take over large 
timber holdings in British Columbia. 
When this concern, the Arkansas- 
Vancouver Timber & Lumber Co.. 
reached the stage of organization 
Mr. Edgar was chosen its president. 
Its present capitalization is $1,000.- 
000 and it controls holdings exceeding 
4,000,000,000 feet of standing timber. 
He is president of the Eldorado & 
Wesson Railway Co. 

During Mr. Edgar’s 15 years’ resi- 
dence at Fordyce he was a leader 
in all affairs that stood for the re 
ligious, moral and educational devel 
opment of the community. He has 

always been one of the sort of ‘‘Community Develop- 
ment’’ workers who are not content merely to do a 
little work in the ranks for the good of the ‘‘home 
town.’’ He has been a leader in the movement, not 
only doing anything within his own power to promote 
its welfare but earnestly insisting that others engage 
in the common cause of assuring a hustling tone to 


eagerly 


home business and home enterprise and bettering the 
town in every way possible. 

The attitude of Mr. Edgar and his associates on wel- 
fare matters is not suggestive of preaching, but is 
of the practical kind, and this is well exemplified in 

(Concluded on Page 85.) 
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SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


Maple, Beech, Birch, Basswood, 
Hemlock and 
Maple Flooring 






Subject to prior sale we offer: 


200 M 4-4 No. | and 2 Com. Bass. 
100 M 4-4 No. 2 and Better Beech. 
100 M 8-4 Ist & 2nd & No.1 Com. Maple. 
600 M 5-4 No. | and 2 Com. Maple. 
500 M 4-4 No. 3 Com. Hardwood. 

100 M 4-4 No. 2 and Better Birch. 

40 M 5-4 No. 3 Birch. 

25 M 5-4 Sap Basswood. 

25 M 5-4x13 and wider Basswood. 


Our prices will interest you. 


























W.H. WHITE COMPANY. 
BOYNE CITY LUMBER CO. 
MICHIGAN 


BOYNE CITY, 3 
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By MET L. SALEY 





176 pages, 210 illustrations. Canvas 
binding. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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The only book of its kind. Every retail lumber dealer should have a : 
copy. Replete with information on the construction, advantages and dis- - 


advantages of all styles ot lumber sheds, offices, yard conveniences, and 
the handling of lumber. Invaluable to the dealer who wants to know the 
most approved way of doing things. You can not appreciate the scope of 
the book until you see a copy, but the following subjects indicate its 
completeness : 


0c | 0c 


Types of Sheds. Origin and Advantage of Storing Timbers. : 
Location. Sheds. . 5 The Llood, : 
The Foundation.  W 6 a Build the Enclosed wath of Bin. 
. . e . . » + 
Pole Support. To ' Exclude Animals) and  C#pacity of Shed. 
Ventilation. Birds fhe Warm Room. 
The Roof. How to Build a Lime House, -\dvertising Space. 
t rhe Alley. Sheds for End Storage. Displaying Goods. t 
= The Store Room. The Unloading Deck. Molding Racks. 2 
n The Platform. Open Dustproof Room. The Office, F 
Plans are shown for 45 sheds, with full particulars as to construction, 
cost, bill of material, ete. In addition, there are viewse of 46 sheds of 
various types in different parts of the country, with brief description; also 
plans, specifications, equipment and description for a small door factory 
/ and interior finish shop. . 
& The shed and yard conveniences described and illustrated are: Hanging = 
sample doors for exhibition—several methods described. Rack for stor j 
ing molding on end. Box rack for molding. Swinging molding rack. 
Marking length of molding. Mirror device for office window. Lime house 
and lime box. lron tank lime house. Tagging lumber Lumber conveyor. 
ad Double shed door fastener. Unloading jack. Lumber piling devices. False 4 
J doors for coal bin. Sacks for handling coal = 
f) Lumber Shed Construction is sold with the understanding that if. after i 


examination, you don’t want to keep it, you can send it) back and your 
money will be refunded and no obligation on your part All we ask is the 
privilege of showing you the book, for we believe you will want a copy after 
you-have seen it. Send for one today before you overlook it. 
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harmonizes with the richest furniture and entrances the appearance of any 
room. It appeals to people who look to durability, health, cleanliness and 
beauty, and dealers will find quality, grade and uniformity unsurpassed 
in our 


“Finest Maple Flooring” 





Quality with us is paramount, but it is attained at a cost that is not 
prohibitive because of our modern fast feed machines, thorough organiza- 
tion and long exp“rience in the manufacture of flooring. 

Dealers who handle “ Finest” say 

“It sells itself ””—Write for prices. ; 


W. D. Young & Co., Bay city, Mich. 
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COASTWISE SHIPPING LAW. 


One of the leading and most active lumbermen on the 
Pacifie coast proposes that an amendment of the naviga- 
tion laws of the United States shall exempt intercoastal 
shipping from the operation of our coastwise law. 

This lumberman is looking ahead to the opening of 
the canal and foresees a shortage of tonnage. While the 
United States has the second largest merchant marine 
in the world, the bulk of it is in the coastwise trade and 
«a good deal of it on the lakes and rivers, with no sur- 
plus whatever in times of ordinary business activity. 
Furthermore, a great deal of it is of the sail type, which 
is not adapted to the Panama service, and most of the 
steam tonnage is not of a character suited to the long 
route via the canal, 

If this idea should be adopted lumbermen from one 
coast to the other could use vessels of any flag and 
therefore have open to them world-wide shipping facil- 
ities in the domestic trade between the two coasts, Of 
course, such a measure would nullify the provision for 
free passage of the vessels engaged in our coastwise 
trade, but the lumberman’s idea is that the cheaper 
transportation secured in the foreign ports would more 
than compensate for the loss of the $1.25 registered ton- 
nage exemption and would give the facilities which, as 
things are now, are likely to be lacking on the opening 
of the canal. 


A COMPREHENSIVE CONVENTION. 


The doctrine of ‘‘Community Development’? as a 
means of saving the small towns, villages and rural cont 
munities of the country from serious deterioration or 
destruction by mail order merchandising methods received 
just recognition at the twenty-third annual convention of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which closed on Thursday in Chicago. 

One speaker said there is an amazing interest among 
newspaper editors, bankers, real estate man, merchants 
and people generally in the subject of ‘‘Community 
Development,’’ and that retail merchants are correcting 
time-worn ways, and are now trying to keep pace with 
the progress of the country. Another speaker stated 
that there is going to be a right-about-face in the fight 
between small retailers and mail order merchants; if the 
latter keep on with their unethical methods the predicted 
change in publie sentiment regard'ng the retailer may, 
come sooner than expeeted, and the mail order magnates 
be placed on the defensive. The entire proceedings of the 











Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
were replete with discussion of important and interesting 
retail problems, and none of the vital problems of the 
retail lumber dealer were overlooked. 





A PLATITUDINOUS WARNING. 


A correspondent who ordinarily keeps closely in touch 
with the trade asks the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to take a 
strong stand against overproduction generally and more 
especially in certain sections. He also says ‘‘the worst 
feature of the lumber situation at present is to find many 
manufacturers now increasing or planning to increase 
their output by running their plants day and night.’’ 

To say that the writer is interested in northern manu- 
facture is perhaps ungenerous, for the arguments about 
the ill effects of overproduction are sound no matter 
whence they come. It is usually safe to warn sawmill 
men of any and every section against crowding a strong 
market too vigorously, and perhaps after six months or 
a year of as.good business as was had during 1912 the 
time is at hand for a certain amount of conservatism. 
What is wanted is a market both strong and steady, and 
this condition is desirable from both manufacturing and 
consuming standpoints. 

We do not quite agree with our correspondent that any 
market is in imminent danger, but undoubtedly the 
anxiety of the lumber producing industry to recoup 
itself for the many years of depression in the ordinary 
building lumbers is likely to lead it to too great an 
expansion of production. The country will take only 
about so much lumber at a given price and, as our cor- 
respondent says, there are some signs of overdoing a 
good thing. These trite remarks perhaps sufficiently 
cover the matter for the time. 


—_~_ 


MEXICO’S DEPLORABLE PLIGHT. 


Perhaps the most serious development of the week is 
the turn of affairs in Mexico. A nephew of Porfirio 
Diaz has suddenly taken the lead of the anti-administra- 
tion forces in the City of Mexico, and as this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was being prepared the outcome 
was uncertain. What is not uncertain, however, is the 
certainty of further and perhaps more serious trouble. 
The afflicted country to the south of us is not only the 
victim of her own follies and recklessness but threatens 
international peace. Lumbermen have no small stake in 
Mexico, and while many people are cold blooded enough 
to say ‘‘let those who have taken the chances accept the 
consequences’’ still we can hardly look with equanimity 
upon a situation which threatens the lives of Americans 
and the safety of their investments. A good many who 
were originally in sympathy with the revolution that 
deposed Diaz are beginning to wonder if a stern des. 
potism such as his was not necessary in a country like 
Mexico. Absorbed in their own business as they may be, 
Americans can not be indifferent to the situation in the 
-old realm of the Montezumas. 








A BIG ASSOCIATION. 


Tt is no small organization that has been meeting in 
New Orleans this week. Yellow pine constitutes much 
more than one-third of all the lumber produced in the 
United States and consequently the statistical reports of 
ihe Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association run into 
big figures. The secretary made reports on product from 
many more mills than are members of the association, 
and was able to record for 1912 a product of 9,086,953,- 
000 feet from 1,208 reporting mills, as against 8,245,957,- 
000 feet in 1911. That is over half the entire yellow 
pine product as shown by the census of 1910. Since 
the same mills reported to the secretary for the two 
years it is evident that not yet has the yellow pine 
output begun to decrease. With the increase in output 
there was a corresponding increase in shipments, both 
domestic and exvort. Last year the exports of yellow 
pine were 840,088,000 feet, while the year before they 
were only 376,121,000 feet. It takes some money to 
run an institution like the Yellow Pine association. The 
collections amounted to $121,791, of which over $89,000 
was secured by regular assessment and $31,000 in con- 
tributions to the advertising fund. A big lumber as- 


sociation is a business enterprise of importance now- 
adays, and every association that amounts to anything 
has abandoned the old happy-go-lucky methods and is 
acting on the sound theory that it takes money to accom- 
plish anything in the business world. 
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EXPORT VALUES OF FIR AND YELLOW PINE. 


figures imay be dull, but they are sometimes suggestive. How about these? 

The export value of the fir shipped from United States to foreign countries during 
1912 was, according to United States Treasury reports, $12.28 a thousand. 

The average value of pitch pine was $20.91 a thousand, and of shortleaf pine 
$19.88. 

Why? 

lt looks as though some explanation would be desirable from those who are inter- 
ested. 

In a general way, yellow pine stumpage is supposed to be worth about $5 to $6 
a thousand; fir stumpage $2.50 or $3. At the most there is a spread of only about $3. 
That does not go very far in accounting for the difference in the export values 
of $8.63. 

What effect have comparative logging and manufacturing costs; differences in the 
markets, fir being marketed on the Pacific almost entirely, and yellow pine on the 
Atlantic? What is the effect of competitive conditions abroad? What about the 
customs of foreign buyers? What are the comparative grades? What about the 
**nerve’’ of different classes of lumber exporters in this country? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites discussion. Perhaps some of the subjects 
suggested by this bald statement of price conditions are so delicate that they may 
be dodged by those best informed. Nevertheless, it might be profitable to discuss 
so curious a situation. The figures state a fact. 


CANADIAN LUMBERMEN AND THEIR ASSOCIATION. 


The recent successful meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association at 
Ottawa emphasizes several important facts. One preéminent and a most pleasing 
fact is that the association idea is growing among Canadian manufacturers and 
wholesalers. That idea has not spread as rapidly as it should nor even as rapidly 
as might be expected, yet a splendid beginning has been made in the half decade 
of the association’s existence. <A little backwardness still is shown by those 
who are out and a little reticence by those who are in. , 

This year’s meeting of the Canadian association, however, saw the largest 
attendance and the most open discussion in the organization’s history. The 
Canadian wholesalers and manufacturers, like those across the line, are learning 
more and more that it is not a detriment to one’s own interest to give one’: 
competitor the value of one’s experience, for the simple reason that the abler 
one’s competitor the more likely his success; and the more his success the 
more sensible his competition; the more sane his methods, the greater the 
stability of the market in which both must do business. ad 

Evidently also the problems confronting the Canadian lumbermen are the 
same as those that perplex lumbermen on the other side of the line. Geographi- 
cally that line is imaginary. The recent meeting demonstrated that commercially 
it is, to some extent, imaginary. There are the same perplexities and problems 
wherever timber grows, lumber is sawed or sold, or railroads run. 

Some of these problems are new ones in Canada. Canada is a younger 
country than the United States; that is, it is a newer country when the remarkable 
development of the Jast few years is considered. That has been to some extent 
a recent movement and it is bringing rapid and remarkable results. 

Some of the problems now confronting Canada and Canadian lumbermen are 
old on the other side of the border. Canadian lumbermen may learn something 
from the experience of their brothers in the United States. Frankly, they may 
learn what to do in some cases and what not to do in others. That the younger 
student will solve some of these questions before the older is not unlikely. 
Therefore, a mutual understanding of each other’s problems will be beneficial 
Canadian lumber seems likely to be a greater factor in the immediate future in 
American markets. If so, the subject is to be viewed carefully from a common 
viewpoint rather than-a local one. Canadian lumbermen certainly will find 
that they will make greatest progress abroad and secure quickest peace at home 
by codperation with their fellows. 

The Canadian Lumbermen’s Association at present embraces somewhat usually 
divergent interests—the wholesalers and the manufacturers. At this stage of the 
association work in Canada this is the only way that Canadian lumbermen 
should be organized, that the wholesaler and manutacturer may give each other 
support and concentrate their attacks where attack is needed. There is room 
for a larger association in Canada. That association appears to be coming; 
and in the meantime manufacturers and wholesalers working shoulder to shoulde1 
will learn their mutuality of interest and thereby achieve important results. 


SOLID BASIS FOR SOUTHERN LUMBER TRADE. 


One feature of the current southern pine trade that is especially encouraging 
is that the railroads and equipment companies have resumed buying timber 
and lumber on a large seale. A falling off of such requisitions with the end 
of last year had been feared, because the railroads were finding difficulty in 
financing new issues of securities, and thus they would be restrained by economic 
reasons from building cars and buying from the equipment companies. The 
companies were always thought to have made provision for so many cars 
last year that to resume buying and building so early in the year as they did 
in 1912 would not be deemed necessary. Yet general reports from the mills 
strongly indicate that about the most pronounced feature of demand for mill 
product is that for timber and car lumber. 

In January reports, summarized, show that a total of 18,500 cars were con 
tracted for by American railways, with a complement of 570 locomotives, com- 
pared with 13,900 cars and 250 engines in January, 1912. Owing to the congested 
state of the greater number of car works delivery of the larger number of 
cars ordered can not be made until the period between May 1 and August 1. 
Inquiries are in the market for approximately 40,000 cars and 250 locomotives, 
besides those contracted for. So a lively season in the equipment line seems 
to be in prospect. The southern pine and Pacific coast mills already have begun 
to feel the impulse of the demand for railroad and car material. 

In the Louisiana-Texas producing field reports generally indicate that inquiries 
and sales of yellow pine timber for railroad renewals and new structural 
purposes, as well as for car stuff, are about the most obvious feature of demand, 
and the mills have plenty of sawing on such schedules. The same condition 
is reported from mill points in Mississippi and eastward to Florida. Thus it 
seems that the railroads and equipment companies are getting ready for an 
active season, and one of the first requisites is a lumber supply. 

It will be remembered that what gave the yellow pine trade a start in 1912 
was the railroad demand. In the absence of a normal demand for yard stock 
early last year the mills were kept busy cutting out and delivering special 
schedules for the railroads and carshops. This gave the manufacturers a timely 
degree of independence of demand from the general trade; but that revived 
and grew to large volume after the crops were assured, thus rounding out a 
good season’s trade with well sustained prices. The limitation of cut by heavy 
rains and labor troubles in the Southwest helped in the sustention of prices. 
Rains are occurring again this winter, so that stocks at the mills are but slowly 
accumulating. Moreover, there are no surpluses anywhere in the distribution 
field from Kansas to the eastern seaboard. 

It is yet too early adequately to estimate the probable loss of business in 
Mexico on account of the warlike disturbances in that unfortunate republic, 
and we shall have to await events to determine that result. Business in the 
developing country bordering Mexico also may be somewhat dislocated on 








account of what may occur should intervention by the United States becon 
necessary. Otherwise Texas will continue to show a remarkable increase 

demand for the yellow pine lumber of the Southwest. The export busine 
afl along the coast from Pensacola to Port Arthur is generally reported improv: 
with «a more favorable outlook in respect to tonnage and freight rates. 'l) 
new arrangement between the railroads and the steamship lines in the pare 
lumber trade at New Orleans is regarded as a promising feature for that cla 
of lumber business. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALL OPERATOR. 


Lumber manufacturers’ associations, in their annual or more frequent meeting 
have constantly been giving more attention to the technique of their busine 
and especially as to the methods of conservation. The increasing volume 
technical discussion has so encroached on the regular work of some of the ass 
ciations that separate organizations have been formed to handle them, notab! 
the logging congresses and the forest conservation and protective association 
some of which, especially in the West, were organized by lumbermen and su; 
ported chiefly by them. 

Yet neither these organizations nor the lumber associations themselves acco: 
plish all that they should, for the reason that those interested in them are chiet! 
the larger operators. The very men whe most need the benefits of associatic 
work in all departments are seldom found at association meetings or even holdi: 
membership. This is true in all departments of the business, except perha; 
in the retail trade in some sections. Run over the list of membership or t) 
statement as to number of members-of any of the manufacturers’ association 
and it will be found that not more than a quarter, perhaps not more than ou 
in ten, of the mills in any given section are affiliated with the association whic 
especially represents their interests. The wide-awake, progressive manufacture) 
whom one would suppose to be the least in need of association work a 
those that almost monopolize its benefits. 

That usually the most successful lumbermen are good association men, anu 
conversely that good association men are almost invariably successful lumberme: 
is a truism. Which is placed first is immaterial, but that the beneficent influen 
of the associations does not reach into the substratum of carelessness and ip 
difference is to be regretted. 

Ever since lumber manufacture became a great industry the larger operators 
have complained of the methods and demoralizing influence of the small mill: 
and one of the problems of association work has been to imbue the small operator; 
with modern ideas and methods. ‘So far success has been comparatively litth 
and no effective way has been found of reaching this class of operators, wh« 
are usually isolated and are working on such different principles and with suc! 
inferior ideals that they not only fail of personal success but are a handicay 
to the industry as a whole. 

An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reader in 4a recent letter to the editor said 





There are so many things that few know, and many do not. So many of the sma 
hardwood mills cut stock in such a way that it is a wonder that conservationists d: 
not establish a school of instruction. Just this week I found a small tie mill cutting 
up good elm logs 24 inches in diameter into ties. Just think of that! It is enoug 
to make one sick. Then I have seen fine butt hickory logs cut into 1% inch plank 


With good hickory axles so searce it is a shame. Many millmen have dry timber 
perhaps not the regular run of stock, that they do not Know what to do with whith 
factories are looking for such stock. 

How to reach this class of operators, who have always been a thorn in the 
side of the more progressive, who have been not only wasteful themselves but 
in the aggregate a demoralizing influence on the market, is worthy of study 
The census says there are 48,000 sawmills in the United States. Eliminating 
all that cut less than 500,000 feet a year we have remaining 18,582 mills. All 
the lumber manufacturers’ associations in the country have no more than about 
one-tenth this number. Therefore, mills outside of direct association influence 
cut probably one-half the lumber produced in the United States. 

The associations are doing what they can to interest the smaller operators. 
Some associations, notably in the hardwood industry, are especially active in 
this direction and meet with some small degree of success. How to bring the 
small, isolated sawmill into line with modern methods; into line with progress, 
in the interest of conservation of timber and of markets, is one of the problems 
which have not been given the consideration they deserve. 

Such mills often create the unfavorable conditions in the industry and always 
ure victims of the situation they create. They are the mark for the irresponsibl 
buyer; they lack ideals and knowledge. Take the cases mentioned by ou 
correspondent. The men operating these mills were probably gble to procure 
logs far below their value. Not requiring any large number they picked them 
up from farmers and others for a mere song. Then they figured their own com 
pensation on the basis of day’s labor and cut them into the material which 
would sell more readily and which could be produced with the least labor. But 
in doing so they deprived the small timber owner of most of the value of his 
trees, and went into the market with the product on terms which were demoralizing 
and unjust. 

This is a situation which the progressive lumber manufacturers should co 
sider, and in the remedy of which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to 
cooperate. 


LOCAL CITIZENSHIP OF LINE-YARD CONCERNS. 


The retail lineyard lumber business has its advantages but also its Cangers. 
In respect to resources, in point of economical buying, few individual yard 
concerns can compare favorably with the great lincvard crganizations, but 
this special business has constantly to be on its guard against the dangers 
which beset absentee and distant management. There is danger of consulting 
the ledger too exclusively for guidance in the conduct of such a business, of 
coming to look at the local managers as profit producers merely, without suffi 
cient regard for their status as citizens of the communities in which they are 
doing business. 

To a certain extent one of the most serious charges made against the mail 
order house can also be made against the lineyard concern, regarding its relations 
to the community in which it is doing business. Not all lineyard concerns are 
open to such criticisms but too many of them are, and while their attitude is 
a natural one, because growing out of the conditions, they should be all the 
more on guard against it. 

The Community Development campaign of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
developed many instances of the aloofness of the lineyard concern located at 
some central city from the affairs of the community in which it does business 
and from which it draws its revenue. ‘Too often the local manager may be a 
loyal citizen and desirous of doing his share in developing the community, 
but is not permitted by his company to expend the timie or money which is 
necessary if he would take his proper place in the affairs of his community. 

Perhaps headquarters is fearful that the local men might take advantage 
of a slackening of control, but such a possibility should easily be obviated. 
All that is necessary is an active sympathy on the part of the big concern 
with the affairs of the communities where its yards are located. Then the 
local manager, instead of either declining even to ask headquarters for per- 
mission to do this or that public spirited thing, or of being obliged to beg for 
permission to perform the most simple duty of citizenship, would meet with a 
sympathetic attitude on the part of his superiors and could easily come to 
an understanding with them of what was wise and practicable to do. : 

In fact, headquarters should go further than this and become acquainted 
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with the various yard locations not merely as revenue producers, as places in 
which to sell so much lumber at such and such a profit, but as communities 
uade up of American citizens who have their common needs and praiseworthy 
unbitions. In too many country towns, and larger towns as well, a prejudice 
as grown up against the outside owners and managers of some businesses 
vhich is entirely unnecessary and which is in the long run a serious handicap 

o the success of the business. The owners of these widespread enterprises 
hould come to feel that they are doing business in the real gense, not at 
icadquarters where the lines of control are gathered but in the separate com- 
munities where their yards are located. 

The impression that these communities and the people generally get as to 
iheir business methods and moral status is formed by what they do in those 
aces, and this impression—if it be unfavorable—reacts upon the industry 
f which they are a part. 

We believe it is necessary only to call the attention of the sometime offenders 
o the situation and to their duties as citizens to arouse them to a better 
ippreciation of that duty and thereby secure valuable assistance in protecting 
ind upbuilding the country communities upon which the welfare of our country 
v primarily rests. Some of the lineyard concerns have always recognized these 
bligations, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to be able to testify that 
within even a few months more of them have experienced a moral-economic 
‘onversion and are measuring up to the duties that are not expressed fully in 
the business balance sheet. 


RATES ON CONTAINERS. 


One of the most important subjects that have been before the lumber industry 
during the last three years has been the freight rate treatment by the railroads 
accorded goods shipped respectively in wood and substitute boxes. Yet it has been 
lifticult to get the industry really interested in this subject. 

About five years ago rule 14B was adopted by the Western Classification Commit- 
tee. By it goods shipped in fiber, pulp, corrugated board and other forms of sub- 
stitute boxes were, with some specifications as to strength, given the same rate as 
goods shipped in wooden boxes, whereas prior to that time they had been charged 
a higher rate. Since the use of the substitute box produced a heavy saving in freight 
charges, while the railroads assumed the liability of extra damage, the use of the 
substitutes rapidly increased and was one of the chief causes for the depression in 
the box Jumber business that was experienced up to within a year or two. A few 
lumbermen and business men interested themselves in the matter and without much 
help from the trade at large succeeded in checking the encroachments to some extent 
and restored wood to part of its old popularity, which facet largely accounts for 





the better situation of the lower grade lumber business of the last two yea 

The readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are presumably familiar with this mat 
ter and with the Pridham case originating in Los Angeles. - This case arose out of 
the fact that the transcontinental lines had refused to put rule 14B into effect o1 
shipments originating in their territory. Consequently, goods shipped east in sub 
stitute boxes were carried at a higher rate than those shipped in wood, whereas 
rate was the same for either package on westbound shipments. 

This fact is to be noted, however, regarding the interest of lumbermen in tI 
matter: Every man who has looked into the situation or has-attended any hearings 
is enthusiastically in favor of organized and persistent effort to restore, so far 
reasonable, the old situation. Most of the railroads take the same position; they 
realize that they have lost money in rate and weight on freight and also in excess 
damage claims due to the use of the substitute box. They are very sorry that ruk 
14B was ever put into effect, but of course find it difficult to overturn a situ: 
that bas existed so long. However, the railroads and the lumbermen are allies in 
inatter—their interests are similar if not identical. 

At the first Pridham hearing, held in Los Angeles January 25, the defendants 
primarily the railroads, but were joined by the California box manufacture) 
the National Classification Committee, by the National Association of Box M 
facturers and by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The represer 
tive of the latter was J. A. Freeman, treasurer, well known as a prominent yel 
pine manufacturer of Arkansas. In his report to the National association offi 
Mr. Freeman indicates how strongly the subject appeals to him as a lumberman and 
closes with this sentence: 

‘‘T wish that our lumber associations might make common struggle with bo 
makers for the bringing about of the right condition.’’ 

Mr. Freeman in his report outlines the proceedings which have been more fully 
detailed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but he gives this significant paragraph, whic! 
is worth reproduction: 


the 


Of course, it is useless to hazard a guess as to the action of the commission, but | 
believe that the coming over into our camp of the railway companies is most significant 
and, if properly followed up by eastern parties at interest, must eventually bring about 
the abrogation of rule 14-B and adoption of some fair and equitable differentials. Th 
fiber box has doubtless come to stay—has its proper use for many commodities—but suri 
ly has no right, either in equity or practical utility, to supplant the old, tried and vastly 
more useful wooden container. 

This is a matter of such importance to the lumber business that it seems worth 
while to give this new reminder of it so that if our readers in the manufacturing or 
wholesaling industry have opportunity they may be induced to give their active 
support to every well authenticated movement on behalf of the wood box. Not only 
the leaders of the industry, who have studied the matter, should stand back of th 
cause, but so should every member of it. 





REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 





Hardly a discordant note is noticed in the reports which were received this 
week from the great lumber distributing and consuming territories. Demand 
is much stronger generally than at the first of the year. Present indications 
are of a heavy spring demand for all kinds of lumber, with no abatement of 
the building industry, and the impetus given to construction during the winter 
by the generally mild weather that has prevailed will be- greatly enhaneed by 
the opening of spring. Contractors have a large amount of work on hand 
wid in sight, and are buying in large amounts material with which to carry on 
their contracts. Manufacturers are apparently as industrious as ever in looking 
up supplies, while the railroads and car companies are big factors in the market 
for timber and lumber. Car material is one of the heaviest items now moving 
and is likely to be in good request for many months. 


Since February 1 winter has made strenuous efforts to keep up its reputation, 
although in the Chicago latitude it has failed to spread the landscapes with 
deep snows or send the mercury to zero, and at this writing moderate conditions 
are predicted by the weather man. In the northern Wisconsin and Lake Superior 
region real winter has prevailed lately, which has given joy to the loggers; 
that is, those who utilize ice roads, for there has been less snow than for many 
vears. Reports from Marinette are that the winter’s operations as a whole 
will be successful and that the cut will be heavier than for 8 or 10 years. 

* * 

The car situation has been greatly relieved in many parts of the country, 
although in the North much trouble is found by loggers who utilize the North- 
Western and Soo Railways for bringing out their logs. Some of the plants 
that have been operating day and night will be toreed to close unless the 
railroads find some way to relieve the car stringency, as they are practically 
out of logs. In the southern pine territory the recent weather also has materially 
reduced the output of mills. In the east Texas territory no fewer than four of 
the larger mills were closed this week because the condition of the woods was 
of such boggy character as to make getting logs to the mills impossible. A 
good deal of complaint is also heard in the Mississippi territory, but as a whole 
the ear situation is greatly improved over that obtaining 30 days ago. On 
the Pacifie coast the snows have pretty well vanished, but a scarcity of logs 
is reported. 

* * * 

Southern pine manufacturers are a unit concerning the outlook of lumber 
demand for the first half of 1913. The consensus among yellow pine manufac- 
turers in session at New Orleans is that the general demand for lumber never 
has been as firm as at the present time. Many believe, however, that the average 
price of $17.50 is altogether too low, based on the cost of stumpage. Stocks 
in the mill yards are badly broken. This, taken in connection with the steady 
and insistent demand, has resulted in gaining strength in yellow pine all along 
the line, no weak spots being reported during the last week. The demand for 
this produet seems to be general in scope, the bulk of the buying coming from 
the Northwest, although the Central States and Texas are heavy buyers. Reports 
from Houston are exceedingly bright. One concern states that it has over 
200 cars more on its order files that it had 30 days ago, this in spite of the 
fact that shipments for that month were above the average. An enormous 
quantity of orders is being received for car material and belief is entertained 
that this stuff, which is now selling for about $27, will go to $31 at the mills. 
The National Lines of Mexico are heavy buyers, while the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, Rock Island, the International & Great Northern roads are out with large 
specifications. The coastwise and export demand is good, with prices higher 
than for some time. In southwestern Louisiana nearly all the mills are booked 
far ahead. The interior market is strong, with prices well maintained. Some 
of the mills cutting for export would like to divert the cargoes. This, however, 
is found impossible, as the export market is too strong and insistent at this 
time. The coastwise movement at Gulf ports shows a steady improvement. 
At New Orleans orders are plentiful, with the weather in that territory un- 
settled, interfering sadly with woods work. At Kansas City and St. Louis demand 
for yellow pine lumber is seasonable. Inquiries at the last named city are 
increasing daily. Some of the yellow pine mills in the South with St. Louis 
connections have wired their representatives to stop taking orders on account 
of the high water at the plaats. At Shreveport urgent demand for all items 
of common stock, especially 8- and 10-inch No. 2 boards and shiplap and Nos. 





1 and 2 dimension is reported. No. 2 boards are especially searee. 
* * 


ia 

From al! market sources comes the information that northern pine is holding 
steady in demand. Advances in northern pine lists affecting several items went 
into effect February 5. These advances ranged from 50 cents to $1, and were 
confined principally to Nos. 3 and 5 boards, 2 by 4, 2 by 6 and 2 by 8, 8 to 16 
feet in length. For No. 5 boards $14 is now being asked,—the highest poin* 
reached. There is a strong demand for all lumber in sight, with a reaching 
around in all promising directions for the coming season’s cut. Box lumber is 
scaree and urgently wanted from Duluth to New York. In the retail line cold 
weather has checked movement somewhat, but only temporarily. 

* % * 

In the North Carolina pine producing territory the weather has been favorab| 
for logging operations but the cutput has been kept down by reason of the fact 
that manufacturers are having much difficulty in getting suitable labor. The 
supply for the spring trade will be short. The open winter in the East has made 
the demand for North Carolina pine very brisk. In Philadelphia, for example, 
stocks are well sold up and offerings are badly broken. Roofers, box and building 
are especially oversold. At Norfolk demand continues active on nearly every 
item on the list, with the exception of 4/4 edge box. 

a aa * 

On the northern Pacific coast the mills continue to be well supplied with orders. 
Cars are more plentiful than they were and shipments are going forward more 
steadily. A scarcity of saw logs, however, has reduced the production of the 
sawmills generally. Many of the logging camps have been closed down for six 
weeks, with the result that logs are exceedingly scarce and high. However, for 
the last 10 days dry weather has prevailed and the situation should become better 
rapidly. The demand at Portland for export is heavy and a large volume of 
business would be done but for the scarcity of bottoms. In the Grays Harbor 
country the logging situation has greatly improved and camps are again being 
operated. At Seattle, Tacoma and Portland the market for lumber and shingles 
holds up well. A gradual strengthening in prices is reported. The cargo demand 
is active and some export sales have been made on a $14 basis, an advance of 
50 cents. Railroads are steadily in the market for all kinds of material. The 
supplies of red cedar shingles that were on hand when the mills were shut down 
have about all been shipped, so that buyers for the wholesale trade will have 
to depend largely on the new product. It is thought on the Coast that the 
result of the shutdown and scarcity of logs will be to steady prices throughout 
the coming season. The eastern market is $2.30 for clears and $1.85 for stars, 
extra *A* being particularly firm in price, owing to their scarcity. At San 
Francisco the local consumption of lumber has become heavier as the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition grows nearer. The prospects for a good 
building year are exceedingly bright. 

* * * 

The hardwood business of the country at large shows no abatement in demand 
in northern woods. There has been a rising demand for rock elm, ash, birch and 
maple. In respect to the furniture woods the manufacturers do not seem to be buy 
ing very lavishly as yet, but they are expected to be in the market for larger 
supplies before long. However, the other wood consuming industries are steadily 
in the market and paying without a murmur the prices asked. Holders of finish 
are not eager to sell unless they get the top notch prices. In the southern hard 
woods plain oak, ash, cottonwood and gum are selling freely, with no surplus of 
shipable dry stocks. Poplar is improving, the numerous reports going to show 
that the market promises better than last year. The position of the lower 
grades of hardwood is decidedly strong, while offerings are small. The box 
factories are steadily in the market for this class of material. 

: * ¥ * 

Demand for cypress is fully equal to the stock resources of mill operators. 
The eall is such that assortments are broken. Manufacturers, however, have 
been able to supply customers with what is ordered with reasonable promptneéss. 

* * * 

The hemlock trade never was in more flourishing condition than now. Stocks 
are moving steadily, with great prospects for the spring. Notably in the eastern 
trade hemlock shows a remarkable strength, and a tendeney to advance prices 
further is evident.- 
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Much was expected of what is called the normal flow 
of money to the banking centers following January 1, 


and much has been realized on that account. Strength 
has thereby been enhanced in the interior reserve depos- 
itaries, and money rates have been somewhat reduced, 
especially in New York, and more or less in other clearing 
house localities. In Wall Street during January banks 
made an increase of general loans to the extent of nearly 
$90,000,000. This to a large degree is attributed to the 
decline in the rate for call money, which induced the 
banks to put out their funds in the general loan market. 
Owing to the decline in the rate for call money the banks 
ot the interior withdrew their money from New York with 
the purpose of using it more advantageously nearer home. 
At the same time the banks in the East and West made 
large purchases of commercial paper, and here and there 
made considerable investments in short term notes issued 
by the railroad companies and industrial corporations. 
A matter of some concern now is how to make provision 
to meet corporation short term obligations that will 
become due within a month or six weeks. Some head- 
way has been made in such readjustments, many notes 
being extended, and in that case it is concluded that 
interest rates will be raised a little, dependent on the 
strength of the security and the nature of the business 
involved. The probabilities concerning the tariff continue 
to be of deep interest among producers most threatened 
by changes, but all are taking a moderate view of the 
matter and are hoping that conservatism will dominate 
legislation and executive influence in the matter. 
* * * 


Since February bank statements in New York have 
shown a continued loss in cash, a condition that has over- 
shadowed all other financial considerations in the metrop- 
olis. This result is attributed largely to the heavy drain 
of gold from this country, mainly to France and Argen- 
tina; but early this week the later unexpectedly heavy 
loss of cash has been taken as an indication that some 
other influence than the outgo of gold has contributed 
to the drain of cash from the New York banks. Bankers 
are inclined to account for the current condition by the 
statement that there has been a renewed demand for 
funds from the interior, notably from the Southwest. 
Up to the end of last and the beginning of the present 
week bankers in New York held to the view that there 
was a tendency to the contraction of credit. The dull- 
ness of the security markets had a weakening effect on 
eall money rates, though the decline had not been so 
serious as to establish a regular basis. 

* * * 


In respect to the gold movement from this country to 
Argentina, statement is made that it has been for the 
account of London banks, so that the movement virtually 
represents shipments of gold from London direct. The 
conclusion is thus reached that the current gold export 
means that later on shall come importation of an in- 
creased amount of the metal from Europe, with the result 
that the American money market will be materially helped 
later in the year, or when it shall become necessary to 
strengthen bank reserves because of increased demands 
from borrowers. It is thought that before the export 
movement shall abate there will have been shipped from 
the United States $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 of the 
money basis metal. 

* * * 

An example of the growing financial demands of the 
electric railways of the country is presented by the 
recent organization of the Philadelphia Equipment Secur- 
ities Co. The same example also shows how the vast 
new transportation facilities have to be financed by 
special means other than the mere borrowing common 
to ordinary business. The same is true of any undertak- 
ing on a gigantic scale. The ordinary facilities 
for obtaining loans will not do for the railroads 
or the big industries. In respect to railroads the 
law requires that they maintain the lines and their 
equipment up to a standard that the public and 
the business of the country requires, This must be done 
irrespective of the fluctuation of earnings from year to 
year. Hence resort must be had to the flotation of 
securities, underwritten or taken over to be marketed 
by great banking institutions, or syndicates of bankers, 
for in no other way could the securities be converted for 
maintenance or necessary extensions. Hence the rapid 
and extensive development of electric railways has neces- 
sitated the supply of a vast amount of equipment that 
must be provided for by the issue of securities of the 
several companies. The new Philadelphia corporation 
seeks to provide a means for the purchase of equipment 
for electric railways, as is done by the steam roads 
through the issue of equipment trust certificates. That 
car trust obligations of steam railroads long have been 
the strongest forms of railway securities is pointed out, 
and it is planned to place equipment obligations of the 
electric lines on a like basis. The plans contemplate the 
creation of car trust certificates, to equal 75 per cent 
of the cost of cars and other equipment, 25 per cent of 
the purchase price to be paid in cash by the purchasing 
company and the balance in equal semiannual install- 
ments extending over a period of 10 years. These cer- 
tificates will be deposited with a trust company, and the 
security company will issue against them its own 5 per 
cent serial bonds. Beginning with a margin of safety of 
25 per cent, it will be gradually increased by payment of 
outstanding certificates, until at the end of five years, it 
is concluded, the margin of safety will be 671% per cent, 
and at the end of seven years, 150 per cent. So much 
for the claims of the company, which have been put 


forth, of course, as an advertisement. The scheme is 
mentioned here as showing that the growth in electric 
railway development is heavily drawing on the com- 
panies for equipment, and that financing for this purpose 
has become so extensive and insistent that it has 
prompted a special means for raising the necessary funds 
to carry it on. It is an example of how big business 
involves extraordinary means to extend credit. Hence 
the fabrications of schemes to carry forward undertak- 
ings that require credit and financial means reaching 
forward through many years. Hence the formation of 
great banks, trust companies and all the monetary and 
credit aggregations about which is so much current 
clamor. Reports for 1912 show that electric railways in 
this country ordered equipment in that year aggregating 
an expenditure of $30,000,000, or an increase of 50 per 
cent over orders placed in 1911. 
* * * 


According to Government report trade between the 
United States and the Orient in 1912 was the largest 
ever recorded in one year in both exports and imports. 
Imports from Asia and Oceanica combined were of the 
value of $280,000,000, against $160,000,000 in 1902, the 
exports having been $190,000,000 in 1902, or a decade 
ago. One striking characteristic of growth in 1912 in 
respect to exports to Asia was that India and China 
followed the previous example of Japan in the purchase 
of American cotton. This movement of American cotton 
to the two countries named is of recent development, the 
cotton export from this country to the Orient having been 
practically nothing prior to 1911. Japan is a large im- 
porter of cotton from the United States, but the move- 
ment from this country thitherward last year greatly 
exceeded any previous record, having been 209,000,000 
pounds, against 142,000,000 pounds in 1911. The increase 
in the exports from the United States to the Orient is 
chiefly displayed in our trade with Japan, the Philippine 
Islands and India. To Japan the increase of $14,000,000 
value of exports chiefly involved raw cotton, though 
flour also shows an increase of $1,500,000. There was a 
marked inerease of exports to the Philippine Islands, the 
total in 1912 having been $25,000,000 in value, against 
$10,000,000 in 1908, the year prior to the enactment of 
the law which provided for the free interchange of mer- 
chandise between those islands and the United States. 
Both imports and exports to the Philippines have a little 
more than doubled during the period under review, im- 
ports from the islands in 1912 having amounted to 
$22,000,000, against a little more than $9,000,000 in 
1908, while exports thereto reached $25,000,000 in 1912, 
against about $10,000,000 in 1908. The most obvious 
increase in our exports to the Philippines was in cotton 
goods, for which that archipelago is now the largest cus- 
tomer of the United States. The quantity of such goods 
sent from this country to the Philippines in 1912 totaled 
80,000,000 yards, against 70,000,000 yards to China, 
formerly the largest customer of this country for that 
kind of merchandise in the Orient. Exports to India 
show a marked increase, amounting to a value of over 
$14,000,000 in 1912, against $11,750,000 in 1911, $6,500,- 
000 in 1906, the increase having chiefly been in raw cot- 
ton and cotton cloths, to which were added lubricating 
oils, cigarettes and sundry manufactures of iron and steel. 





EVENTS THE WORLD OVER. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

A eablegram from New Zealand dated February 10, 
1913, gives the first detailed news of the tragedy that 
befell the British Antarctic expedition headed by Capt. 
Scott of the Royal Navy, death claiming the five members 
of the expedition who reached the South pole January 18, 
1912, and who were homeward bound when accident, 
weather and hunger overcame them. 

Attorney General Wickersham has ordered a prosecu- 
tion of the Chicago Board of Trade for violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law in fixing the price of foodstuffs. 
The proceedings were instituted in a bill in equity filed 
in the Federal district court at Chicago February 12. 

Sixteen persons are dead and a score wounded as the 
result of a battle February 10 between strikers and the 
authorities near Mucklow, W. Va., in the Kanawha coal 
strike district. 

The Missouri farmer in 1912 produced farm products 
and live stock estimated by the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture at more than $750,000,000. Of this sum field 
crops alone account for $188,129,500. 

An investigation of the Standard Oil Co. was begun 
by the Government in Chicago February 10 for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether or not the federal decree 
of dissolution is being obeyed. 

Receivers were appointed in the Federal district court 
at New York City February 10 for the United Copper Co. 
The liabilities of the company amount to $4,500,000. 

The marriage of Mrs. Grover Cleveland, widow of the 
late president of the United States, and Prof. Thomas 
Jex Preston took place February 10 at Prospect, N. J., 
the home of Prof. John Grier Hibben, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who performed the ceremony. 

The United States Cireuit Court at Cincinnati has 
handed down a decree dissolving the Great Lakes Tow- 
ing Co., as a monopoly in control of the towing business 
of the 14 principal ports of the Great Lakes. The com- 


pany, however, is given the alternative of presenting 
plan eliminating its alleged illegal administrative pra 
tices and safeguarding the rights of its competitors, wh 
it shall be allowed to continue in operation. This mu: 
be presented within a month or a plan of dissolutio 
must then be agreed upon. 

The threatened strike action of 34,000 firemen on th 
54 eastern railroads was placed in the hands of Gaver: 
ment officials February 11 for them to avert by medi; 
tion if possible. 

James A. Patten, of Chicago, appeared in the Unite: 
States district court at New York and pleaded guilt 
to the sixth count of an indictment charging restraint j 
trade in violation of the Sherman antitrust law. He wi 
fined $4,000 by Judge Mayer. 

Claims aggregating $8,027,274 for the loss of lif. 
property and personal injuries sustained in the Titan: 
disaster last April have been filed against the White Sta 
line, owner of the Hl-fated steamship. 


Washington. 


The Senate February 10 passed the Webb bill prohibit 
ing the shipment of liquor into ‘‘dry’’ States and com 
munities to be dispensed in violation of local laws. 

Senators Watson and Chilton, of West Virginia, wer 
completely exonerated of the charge of corruption in con 
nection with elections two years ago in a report decided 
upon by the Senate Election Committee February 8. 

Attorney General Wickersham February 9 announced 
that he had reached an agreement with the representa 
tives of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 
for the dissolution of the Harriman merger, as decreed 
by the Supreme Court. The Union Pacific agrees to sell 
its 1,266,500 shares of Southern Pacific stock to its own 
stockholders and those of the Southern Pacifie in what 
the Government regards as safe proportion. The Union 
Pacifie will acquire the Central Pacific from the Southern 
Pacific, giving it an extension from Ogden to the Pacific 
coast. 

The House February 11 passed, 87 to 4, a bill to pen- 
sion mothers not supported by husbands. The measure 
provides $15 a month for the first child and $5 for each 
additional child. 


The report of the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Interior Department presented February 10 to the 
House of Representatives charges the Reclamation Service 
with gross maladministration and inefficiency. It holds 
the Government stands to lose more than $100,000,000 on 
irrigation projects under way. 

In a special message to Congress transmitting the re- 
port “of the Aiaska Railroad Commission, President Taft 
February 6 recommended the Government construction of 
773 miles of railroad, opening the Behring and Matan- 
suka coal fields of Alaska, at a cost of $35,000,000. 

The United States Cutter Service during 1912 aided 
260 distressed vessels and saved 2,212 lives from danger. 
One hundred and sixty people were actually saved from 
drowning. Vessels, cargoes and derelicts saved by the 
service were valued at $10,711,748. 

The House Naval Affairs Committee February 11 voted 
to inelude provisions for two dreadnaughts in the naval 
appropriation bill. 

President Taft February 12 ordered three more battle- 
ships to proceed at once to the east coast of Mexico. 
Should the situation in Mexico grow any worse troops 
will be transported to Mexico City for the protection of 
the lives of Americans and foreigners. 


Government ownership or control of telegraph lines is 
again recommended by Postmaster General Hitchcock in 
his annual report transmitted to Congress February 11. 

The Clayton resolution for a constitutional amendment 
for a six-year single presidential term, effective in 1921, 
to exempt Taft, Wilson or Roosevelt from its operation, 
was put over to the next Congress February 11 by the 
House Judiciary Committee. 


FOREIGN. 

Six persons were killed and 65 seriously injured in the 
politieal rioting at Tokio, Japan, February 10. The 
premier of Japan, Prince Katsura, has resigned on the 
demand of the people because they believed his rulings 
in the Diet were unconstitutional. 


An order was issued by the German Government Febru 
ary 10 that hereafter all telegrams from the kaiser and 
also from naval and military officials shall be transmitted 
in code which will make them unintelligible even to the 
telegraphers who have not the key. 

After several hours’ severe fighting the Montenegrin 
army besieging the Turkish fortress of Scutari carried the 
great Bardanjoli Hill by assault February 10. The total 
casualties numbered 6,500 men dead and wounded. 

Announcement has been made of the engagement of 
Princess Victoria Luise? daughter of the German emperor, 
and Prince Ernest August, son of the Duke of Cumber- 
land. 

The majority of troops in Mexico City revolted Febru- 
ary 10, released Gen. Felix Diaz, leader of the Vera Cruz 
revolt, from prison and under his command took posses- 
sion of the arsenal in the city and powder works nearby. 
Federal and rebels fought a seven-hour drawn battle 
February 11, Estimates of the casualties run as high as 
1,000. 
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DECREASE IN BRITISH IMPORTS. 


canadian Exports of Timber and Wood to England 
Declining—Excellent Market for Handles. 


Orrawa, ONT., Feb. 12.—A decrease in the total pur- 
hases of timber and wood from Canada of $894,700 in 
omparison with the previous year is shown by the report 
if Canadian Trade Commissioner J. E. Ray, of Birming- 
am, Eng., reporting on the British lumber trade with 
he Dominion during the last year. Compared with 1907, 
oo, the figures indicate a total decline of $1,603,585. 
‘he chief items from Canada affected last year were 
ewn fir, an increase of $340,090; hewn oak, a slight 
nerease; sawn or split, planed or dressed, timber, a 
ecrease of $1,779,000; furniture woods, hardwoods and 
eneers, an increase of $86,410; staves, an increase of 
413,155; unenumerated, an increase of $444,425. 

The imports of furniture and cabinetware from 
Canada have fallen from $41,580 in 1907 to $4,460. 
Manufactures of wood imported from Canada last year 
were nearly 100 per cent less than the previous year. 
lhere is practically no limit to the market for wooden 
handles of all kinds, The export of wood pulp showed a 
decrease, 


SEEK FLOOD PROTECTION. 


Petition Louisville City Council to Build Dike — 
Lumber Concerns Interested. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 12.—Following the disastrous 
flood of a few weeks ago, caused by the Ohio River over- 
flowing ‘‘the Point,’’ an industrial district in the north- 
eastern section of Louisville, residents of that section, 
including lumber, veneer and box manufacturers, have 
combined to petition the city administration for the con- 
struction of a dike or wall surrounding the Point and 
protecting it against floods. The ‘‘cut-off,’’ which ex- 
tends across the eastern boundary of the Point, is effec- 
tive, but is too low to do much good, while Fulton 
Street, crossing it at right angles, is considerably lower. 
The plan which has been outlined involves the construc- 
tion of a concrete wall from 6 to 8 feet higher than the 
cut-off, and topping the present level of Fulton Street by 
several feet more. A mass-meeting of those interested 
was held in a building of the Louisville Point Lumber 
Co. this week, and resolutions were drafted appealing to 
the city authorities to act. Edward 8. Shippen, president 
of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., and Harry E. Kline, 
superintendent of the Louisville Veneer Mills, are mem- 
bers of a special committee which has the question in 
hand, while other concerns which are taking an active 
interest are the Booker Box Co., the Booker-Cecil Co. 
and Kirwan Bros., sawmill men. The city council is ex- 
pected to take action on the project in the near future. 





TO ABOLISH LAND OFFICE. 


Michigan Public Domain Commission Introduces Bill 
to Provide Separate Forestry Department. 


CADILLAC, MicH., Feb. 11.—A bill has been introduced 
into the Michigan State Legislature to abolish the State 
land office and another bill introduced naming the Public 
Domain Commission to take over the work of the State 
land office. The intent of these bills is to divorce the 
forestry interests from the fish and game department, 
where they have been managed a number of years. Should 
these bills become effective, it is likely that the Public 
Domain Commission would appoint a chief forester and 
deputy forester to look after and protect the standing 
timber from menace by fire and would undoubtedly make 
some change in the present system of patrolling forests, 
which are cared for by private interests, under the 
names of the Northern Forest Protective Association, with 
headquarters at Munising, and the forest fire protective 
department of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, with headquarters at Gaylord. A conference 
between the interests involved is being held today at the 
State capital, where the plan will be thoroughly discussed 
from all standpoints, legislators, lumbermen, foresters 
and others having part in the discussion. 





INDORSES LIEN LAW. 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas Also Advocates 
Regulation of Mutual Insurance Companies. 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 10.—A called meeting of the 
directors of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas was 
held in Houston recently, which was attended by George 
(©. Vaughan, of San Antonio, president of the associa- 
tion; Albert Steves and F. L. Hillyer, San Antonio; 
E. A. Tomlinson, Bellville; Robert Law, Beeville; J. O. 
Buenz, Laredo; T. D. Wessendorff, Richmond; W. W. 
Cameron, Waco; E. H. Lingo, Dallas; E. A. Laughlin, 
Port Arthur; C. E. Walden, Beaumont; H. D. Timmons, 
Waxahachie; J. M. Rockwell and R. M. Farrar, Houston ; 
J. C. Dionne, secretary, Houston. The meeting of the 
directors was held in the parlors of the Houston Club, 
the special matters under discussion being the new lien 
law and the bill regulating mutual insurance companies, 
which are now before the Texa: Legislature for action. 
After much discussion, the directors of the Lumbermen’s 


association voted to indorse the lien law proposed and 
advocated by the labor unions of the State and to indorse 
and approve house bill No. 317 dealing with the mutual 
insurance companies. This bill requires mutual insur- 
ance companies to make regular reports to the commis- 
sioner of insurance, but does not require them to pay 
the license fees or taxes required of old-line companies. 
After the business meeting the visiting lumbermen were 
entertained at luncheon and an automobile ride over the 
city by local lumbermen. 

Arrangements for the coming annual spring meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas are going for- 
ward uninterruptedly and it is hoped to make this the 
biggest and best meeting in the history of the association. 
Secretary J. C. Dionne went to Beaumont last week to 
confer with the local committee and perfect all arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the visiting lumbermen 
and other details that are necessary. 


TO STOP CONTRACT BREAKING. 


Lumber Company Prosecuting Laborers Who Make 
Practice of ‘‘Jumping’’ Their Jobs. 





MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 11.—In an effort to wipe out 
the practice of woodsmen getting their fares paid from 
the bigger cities to the lumber woods and then ‘‘jump- 
ing’’ the companies that paid their fares and hiring 
out to other companies, the I. Stephenson Co., of Wells, 
Mich., got itself into two $10,000 damage suits. Early 
last fall when the company was hiring many men for 
the woods about a dozen arrests were caused by it 
of men who had had their fares paid from Chicago 
to Wells and then did not go to work for the Stephenson 
company. Charles Schmonda and Leo Schopper, both 
minors, were among those arrested. They were cleared 
of the charge of breaking their contract with the lumber 
company when tried in court. R. F. Dotsch was ap- 
pointed as their legal guardian and this week began 
actions against the Stephenson company. The cases are 
of interest to all companies, as the practice which it was 
sought to stop has been the source of considerable loss 
to companies for years. 





BOX MAKERS PROTEST. 


Strongly Deny Charge of Attempt to Bear Market 
on North Carolina Pine. 


NorFo.K, Va., Feb. 10.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: I notice on page 69 of your issue of February 8 
the statement evidently made by ~our correspondent as 
follows: 


There is a rumor in the air, which is being given cred- 
ence by many conservative manufacturers, that at the large 
consuming centers the box people have agreed to stop buying 
box lumber for from 30 to 60 days, with the end in view 
of making the mills come down on their prices. 


As president of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook 
Manufacturers’ Association, I take exception to this 
statement, as do all of the other members of the asso- 
ciation. 

At our meeting held in Philadelphia on February 4 
last there were represented firms whose annual consump- 
tion represents more. than 250,000,000 feet, and this same 
question was talked over and it was unanimously agreed 
that the manufacturers were entitled to an increase in 
the prices which had heretofore prevailed, and the senti- 
ment was that the prices should remain where they were 
now rather than to weaken. 

Your correspondent at this point seems to be trying 
to create friction between the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation and the box makers, and we think this is unjust 
and unfair and the practice should be discontinued, as 
the relations between the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer should remain most cordial. 

At the meeting above referred to there were about 40 
members present and the following officers and directors 
were elected: 

Officers. 

President—Lewis H. Swan, Berkley Box & Lumber Co. 

Vice President—Henry Dreyer, Baltimore, Md.; H. D. 
Dreyer & Co. 

Treasurer—E. Dale Adkins, Salisbury, Md.; E. S. Adkins 
& Co. 

_ Secretary—R. W. Jordan, Emporia, Va.; Greenville Manu- 
facturing Co. 





Directors. 
Clayton W. Nichols, of Philadelphia. 
E. N. Wicht, of Samuel Bacon Sons, Laurel, Del. 
W. A. West, of the West Box & Lumber Co., New Bern, 
a 


Charles E. Whitlock, of Richmond, Va. 

William LL. Nufer, of the Virginia Lumber & Box Co., 
Petersburg, Va. 

You will see from the above that this association rep- 
resents almost the entire box-making interest, whose 
organization is not for the depreciating of prices of 
lumber or increasing the prices of shooks, but to work 
out the problem of waste, cost of manufacture, improve- 
ments in machinery, and other questions for the better- 
ment of factory conditions pertinent to the successful 
manufacture of packing cases. 

THE NortTH CAROLINA PINE Box & SHOOK MFRs.’ 
ASSN. 
Lewis H. Swan, President. 


ANTICIPATING BARN BUILDING. 


Larger Number Than Usual Expected to Be Built— 
A Good Investment. 


In the opinion of several retail lumbermen who have 
expressed themselves on the subject a larger number ot 
barns will be erected this season than usual. Last year, 
it is explained, there were bumper crops, and the result 
of a large crop as affecting building is never felt at -its 
best until the following year. In the meantime the crops 
have been sold, the cattle and hogs turned off, and the 
proceeds held in cash. Growing crops are inspiring to 
the farmer, but he is slow to place implicit confidence in 
the outcome until they are harvested and marketed. 

Another reason for a good volume of building, as 
viewed by several, is that the farmers have of late learned 
that good farm improvements not only are associated 
with modern methods, as taught in the agricultural! 
schools, but are an investment that in the end may pay 
richly. In case of a sale the farms with good buildings 
bring the highest prices, and only a few dollars an acre, 
spread over a farm of 160, 330 or 640 acres, are needed 
to pay for fine buildings, and the price, not infrequently, 
is from $10 to $20 an acre higher than the land would 
sell for were the buildings poor. Formerly, in the more 
newly settled sections of the country, a farm was what 
was wanted, the improvements to be considered after its 
acquirement, but at present it is more often a farm that 
is well improved, the general prosperity of the country, 
and the prices that in the last few years farm products 
have been bringing, having wrought the change. 





CAR SHORTAGES AND SURPLUSES 


Bulletin of American Railway Association’s Commit- 
tee Shows Better Situation than Last Year. 


Statistical bulletin No. 137, issued by the American 
Railway Association’s committee on relations between 
railroads, giving a summary of car shortages and sur- 
pluses by groups from October 25, 1911, to February 1, 
1913, shows an increase in the total surplus of 8,815 cars 
and a decrease in the total shortage of six cars compared 
with the preceding period. 

The total surplus on January 31, 1912, was 55,592 
cars; January 15, 1913, 53,230 cars, and February 1, 
1913, 62,045 cars. The increase in box car surplus is 
general in the East and certain portions of the Central 
and Western States. The increase in the flat car surplus 
is found in nearly all States east of the Mississippi River 
and in the Pacific Coast States. The increase in coal and 
miscellaneous car surpluses is general with a few excep- 
tions. 

The total shortage on January 31, 1912, was 23,011 
cars; January 15, 1913, 24,791 cars, and February 1, 
1913, 24,785 cars. The decrease in box car shortage is 
found in the New England, South Atlantic, Central, 
Southern and Gulf States and on the Pacific coast. The 
decrease in flat car shortage prevails in the New England 
States, States bordering on the north and south sides of 
the Ohio River, the Gulf States and a part of the Middle 
West. The miscellaneous car decrease in shortage is 
found in New England, Lake and Northwestern States 
and in Canada. The coal car shortage, which was the 
only one to show an increase over the preceding period, 
is general except in the Lake, Southern and Gulf States. 

Compared with the same date of 1912 there is an in- 
crease in the total surplus of 6,453 cars made up as 
follows: 

Increase of box cars, 10,219, and coal, 2,855; a decrease 
of 2,969 tlat and 3,652 miscellaneous cars. 

There is an increase in the total shortage of 1,774 cars, 
of which there is an increase of 1,651 box, 1,330 flat and 
a decrease of 818 coal and 389 miscellaneous cars. 





PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


North Carolina Association Reports Oversold_Situa- 
tion on Both Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


The report of the North Carolina Pine Association 
on stocks and orders for January 1 shows a greatly over- 
sold situation. With 19 members reporting, rough lum- 
ber in stock amounted to 24,552,000 feet and orders 
reached a total of 47,985,000 feet. Only three members 
reported stock in excess of orders, and this total was 
2,117,000 feet. The figures show the amount of orders 
in excess of the volume of stock on hand as 23,433,000 
feet. 

In the statistics dealing with dressed lumber, oversold 
conditions are also shown. Stock on hand reached 6,276,- 
000 feet and the amount of orders totaled 11,005,000 
feet. Three members reported stock in excess of orders, 
and the total excess was 342,000 feet. These figures show 
an oversold situation to the extent of 4,729,000 feet. The 
total oversold amount for both rough and dressed lum- 
ber reached 28,162,000 feet. 

The report of cut and shipments for December, 1912, 
with 39 mills reporting, is as follows: Stock, December 
1, 1912, 90,446,000 feet; cut in December, 40,209,000 
feet; shipped in December, 44,203,000 feet; cut more 
than shipped, 851,000-feet; cut less than shipped, 4,845,- 
000 feet, and stock on hand, January 1, 1913, 86,452,000 
feet. These figures give the excess of shipments over the 
cut for the month as 3,994,000 feet. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Extent of Timber Standing. 


PORTLAND, One., Feb, 8.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Ilave you any statistics showing the amount of standing 
timber in the different States, also foreign countries, that 
you could give us? We would appreciate any information 
you may be able to give us along this line. 

Geo. L. & J. 











A. McPHERSON. 


{Commissioner of Corporations Luther Conant, jr., 
recently issued a report on the ownership of standing 
timber in the United States. According to his figures 
the total amount of standing timber in continental United 
States is 2,826,400,000,000 feet, divided among the States 
as follows: 


rOTAL STAND OF TIMBER, PRIVATELY AND PUBLICLY OWNED BY 
STATES 
STATE— Feet. 
Pacitic. Northwest 1,512, 900,000,000 


California 
Oregon 
Washington 


381,400,000, 000 
345, 800,000,000 
3H1,000,000,000 


SOS Siler 129, LO0,000,000 
Montana ..... 65,600,000,000 
Lake States 109,.000,000,000 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Six Southern 
Arkansas 
Texas 


$8,100,000,000 
31,200, 000,000 
29. TOO,000,000 
$93, 900,000,000 
81,600,000,000 
66,000,000,000 
Louisiana 119. 800,000,000 
Mississippi ; wees») 95,500,000,000 
Alabama .... : ; 56,300,000,000 
Florida 74,700,000,000 
All other 710,600,000,000 


States. 








States. 
The forests of Europe occupy an area of 750,000,000 
acres, which is about 31 per cent of the total land area 
of Europe. The most wooded country is Russia, fol- 
lowed by Finland, Bosnia, Herzegovina and Sweden. The 
least wooded are Denmark and Holland. 
EXTENT OF FORESTS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


{cres. 
Russia.464,610,600 
52,500,000 


Bulgaria 
Roumania 


European 
Finland 


















Austria 23,996,266 British Isles... 3,050,000 
Hfungary ... 18,692,000 Switzerland ... 2,140,012 
Croatia and Sla- POOLE  kca ses 2,023,380 
vonia ........ 3,769,000 Belgium } 
Bosnia and Herze- Portugal 
govina — 6,580,000 Denmark .... ‘ 
Sweden 49,390,325 Holland . : ot 
Germany 54,989,079 Servia 5 3,86 





ee gre 24,021,587 _ : 
Norway 16,848,000 T50.112.821 
Spain Re iicg ocx 16,065,000 
SA 10,115,404 


The latest estimates of the timber wealth of Canada 
place the area at 280,000 square miles of timberland of 
commercial value. At an average stand of 2,000 feet 
hoard measure per acre this would give about 360,U000,- 
000,000 board feet of mature timber. The forest area 
of Asiatic Russia is 348,030,000 acres; of India, 149,- 
000,000; of Japan, 57,718,410, and the Philippines, 49,- 
000,000. The forests of Australasia cover 132,864,992 
acres. South America 528,000,000 acres of 
forests and the West Indies 42,668,800 acres. Alaska has 


107.000.0000 seres of forests.—EDITOR. | 


contains 





The Chestnut Blight. 


CATLETTSBURG, Ky., Feb. 10.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In view of your active efforts in behalf of lumber 
men and their interests we are taking the liberty of inclos- 
ing copy of recent correspondence with the secretary of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. We, as owners of chestnut lumber, naturally are 
very much interested and we infer that others all over the 
country will appreciate the information herein contained. 


This chestnut blight, we understand, has proceeded 
steadily west and southwest since it started in the East, 
and is advancing rapidly. West Virginia and Virginia are 


right now up against it, and Kentucky, North Carolina and 
fennessee will be affected before long. Is not the condition 
alarming? ‘There are large sections of hardwood stumpage 
that will average from 500 to 1,000 feet to the acre. At 
the present price of chestnut lumber in the market does 
it not behoove owners of chestnut trees, no matter where, 
to do something and do it quick? 





S. H. Nicu & Bro. 

[The correspondence referred to in the above with 
the secretary of ‘the hardwood association calls at- 
tention to a statement that A. D. Brooks, secretary 
of the West Virginia Forestry Association, has issued 
a warning that unless prompt and vigorous measures 
are taken to check the distribution of chestnut blight 
there is little hope of saving the vest quantity of 
chestnut timber in West Virginia. The blight has 
appeared on the west face of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in Jefferson County and is verging on the great 


chestnut belt of Berkeley and Morgan Counties. S. H. 
Nigh & Bro. ask the following questions: 
1. Would it not be possible to bring influence 


enough to bear on the 
(rovernment so it would 

2. Would not 
thorities? 

3. Would it not be feasible to try to have laws 
passed promptly by Congress and the various State 
legislatures that will bring relief? 

4. Would it be feasible to try to induce the owners 
of such timber as is and will be in jeopardy to 
take prompt action? 

Nigh & Bro. further say: ‘‘ We understand the Gov- 
ernment through its Forest Service as well as the forestry 
associations of the States interested have been investi- 
gating this matter and are likely prepared to make sug- 
gestions and recommendations.’ 

Very thorough investigations have been made by 
Federal and State authorities and some of the States 


proper department of the 
take a hand? 
the same thing apply to State au 


have appropriated large sums of money to combat 
the chestnut blight or to minimize its evil effect. 
The Forest Service apparently can do nothing, how 


ever, except in the way of investigation unless it 


be within the lands already aequired by the Appa- 


lachian Forest Reserve. Unfortunately, no effective 
way of combating the blight has been discovered. 
Pennsylvania, which has given special attention to 
this matter, has devoted itseif largely to efforts to 
utilize the destroyed timber. A special commission 
with ample appropriation has been busy in the Key 
stone State for nearly a year. Apparently about all 
that can be done is for the State forestry authorities, 
in cooperation with what lumber association there 
are representing the States, actively to cooperate in 
this work and to take the fullest advantage of all 
the investigations that up to this time have been 
made. We fancy that the feasible solution rests 
not so much in attempts to check the disease—tor 
dendrologists assert that the chestnut timber of the 
Appalachian region is doomed—but to make the sal 
vage as large as possible——Ebprror. | 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


The prospects for business in the sash and door 
trade during the ensuing year never were brighter. 
All signs point to a reecord-breaker for February, as 
there not only is an enormous demand evident for 
projected buildings, but the call is heavy for build- 
ings started last month or earlier, which are being 
closed in and are ready for the millwork. Reports 
trom the larger cities show that building operations 
have been pushed vigorously during the winter. In 
many parts of the country the weather conditions 
have been of such a character as to enable econtrac- 
tors to pursue their work uninterruptedly. This sit- 
uation is reflected at sash, door and lumber distribu- 
ting centers, and has consequently resulted in a steady 
firming-up of values on both small and large lots of 
millwork. 











The situation in Chicago and vicinity continues 
strong, with no indication of a falling off. Whole- 
salers say their inquiries for carloads this week are 


almost as heavy as they were in the middle of Jan- 
uary. Values are decidedly firm and it is believed 
that prices this season will be on a sounder basis than 
for several years. All classes of millwork never were 
in better demand, owing tc the large number of build- 
ings that are constantly going up. Figures for Jan- 
uary, 1913, were $6,902,000, against $1,999,500 for Jan 
uary, 1912, an increase of $4,902,500, or 289 per cent. 

Business is reported as satisfactory by Minneapolis 
and St. Paul wholesalers, and a good line of orders 
is being placed by retailers of the Northwest, while es 
timators are busy figuring on jobs. The spring prom- 
ises to be a success from the standpoint of building 
activity and in a general way business conditions are 
pleasing. Shipments are not heavy, but this is due 
partly to the disposition of buyers, most of whom are 
in no hurry for their stock. 

The sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md., re 
mains satisfactory, with the range of prices compara 
tively good and the demand about as expansive as can 
be expected. The sash factories have had fewer periods 
of dullness than usual, and they are able to realize rela 
tively good prices owing to the fact that competition is 
less keen than is often the case in February. Because 
of the fine weather builders are able to continue at work, 
and their needs are correspondingly liberal. There is 
every indication, too, that the local requirements will 
keep up, as many projects are being brought out, and 
there is plenty of work ahead for the contractors, who, 
from indications, will be able to set a new reeord for this 
year. 

The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., report trade rather 
quiet, owing to severe weather, but a few days of 
mild weather undoubtedly would revive business to an 
extent. Although about the usual quiet is looked for in 
February, indications are that a good trade will start 
in March, as there is much local building promised 
this spring. A little later mills will begin turning 
out stock doors, which, however, has not been under- 
taken much as yet. 

Cincinnati reports that 


while it is about time for 


dealers in millwork to think about spring business 
the long-drawn-out winter and favorable building 


weather have kept the ball rolling to such an extent 
that last year’s business is about coming to a close 
on the eve of ‘‘new business.’’ This condition is 
more than gratifying to local planing mills and dealers, 
as it has afforded them plenty of business up to the 
present time. Much of this has been special work, but 
there also has been consumed so much of the stock 
sizes that dealers are well cleaned out. Prices have 
been satisfactory, but owing to the general advance 
in almost all rough stock used for miilwork purposes 
the chances are that all new business will be taken only 
at advances over last year’s prices. Those prices 
were considered high, but consumers did not hesitate 
to pay the price, the biggest difficulty being in get- 
ting prompt delivery. 

The St. Louis sash and door trade is quiet, owing 
to the very disagreeable weather which has been pre- 
vailing for the last week and which has handicapped 
pretty nearly all kinds of business. The prospects, 
however, are very bright. Still a fair business is com- 
ing in from the small order trade. Inquiries are in- 
creasing all the time. Special work is showing up 
strongly in connection with spring business operations 
and the mills which supply local builders are having a 
fair run of orders, placed for use as soon as the 
weather breaks sufficiently for building operations to 
begin. The estimating departments in nearly all the 
sash and door factories are getting busier and indi- 


cations are that there will be plenty of work for 4 
of them later on, ‘ 

The market at Kansas City is a bit dull, but 4 
unusually so for the season, as the heavy buying 
well over. The situation is satisfactory so far as ma 
ufacturers are concerned. An especially pleasing fi 
ture is that many buyers who already had orders 
are sending in additions to them after finding th: 
their demands are going to be larger than they ha 
expected. There is nothing at this point to indicat 
any imminent change in the market, either up or dow: 
The advance made a week ago is being well maintaine, 
Mill stock, both of oak and western pine, is not 
plentiful supply and prices continue stiff. 

Improved weather conditions the country over a: 
being felt in the sash and door trade, according to T; 
coma (Wash.), manufacturers, and the business is t} 
best it has been since the new year opened. The { 
door demand is steady and seasonable. Prospects a: 
that the local trade will he much better this year tha 
last. E 

Conditions are improving in the millwork and _ gas 
and door markets at San Franciseo. The heavy buildin 
campaign of 1913 is just startmg, but from the plan 
already in the architects’ offices, it is evident that ther 
will be a very heavy business. Demand for white pin 
doors has improved and the mountain plants are pri 
paring for a good year’s run. 


Several plants are run 
ning day and night on sash and doors and have orders 
far ahead. 

Inquiries for window glass are numerous, which in 
dicates that a good volume ot business is planned fo: 
the spring season. Business activity among manufac 
turers and distributers has been greatly prolonged by 
the numerous buildings erected during the mild winte: 
and demand has exceeded’ all expectations. 


THE COAL TRADE 














Among the retail distributers business has been good 
for the last week. This is true of both city and country 
trade. Consumption has been large and users’ bins have 
had to be replenished. But the improved trading has 
gone on with searcely a hitch or delay. Either the ¢oal 
has been in store among the distributers, or there have 
been loaded cars near by, or the producing companies, on 
account of the comparatively excellent condition of the 
railroad service, have been able to get coal forward from 
mines speedily. Railroad service is the other extreme 
from what it was a year ago. Now there is little snow 
to impede traffic, there is no congestion of freight, and 
both cars and motive power seem to be equal to the 
requirements of the coal trade. In faet some shippers 
complain facetiously of the rapidity with which unsold 
coal they had forwarded from mines reached destination 
and took on the inevitable demurrage charges. 

As it now looks the forwarding of unsold coal from 
mines has become extremely unpopular among shippers. 
If comments that are heard in the trade represent the 
general sentiment the impression has sunk deeply into 
the minds of shippers that the active season is practically 
over. If that is the general view of the shippers they 
will doubtless refrain from excessive shipments from 
nines, for requirements are seldom anticipated in sum- 
mer. Unsold coal is shipped the more usually when there 
is at least a good fighting chance that a spurt in demand 
may come. The coal trade generally is already cleaning 
house for the approaching season, reducing stocks and 
buying and producing on a more careful plane. 

The new season means little this year, or may mean 
little. For there is no general wage seale to settle this 
spring. However, labor ills have not entirely disap- 
peared in the prospect, and may prove an obstruction to 
the market more formidable than now appears. In some 
parts of the West Virginia fields the United Mine Work 
ers are making an unusually active effort to unionize 
the mines and serious riots have been reported there dur- 
ing the week. There is also some unrest in the anthra- 
cite regions over the question of union recognition, an 
unrest that has been encouraged by the remarkable 
strength of the anthracite market for the last six months. 

But April 1 is regarded each vear as a new starting 
point in the coal trade. The 12 months then ending con 
stitute the fiscal year of many interests in the coal trade. 
Sometimes activity continues almost uninterruptedly 
almost to the close of the season, in which event the 
brakes have to be applied energetically and the market 
collapses suddenly with a lot of unsold coal everywhere 
in evidence. From present appearances the trade is 
tapering gradually this year. But this may be because 
prices have already descended to the summer levels. On 
forced sales standard southern Illinois domestic lump 
has been sacrificed recently considerably below $1 mines. 
A few instances of that sort act as a deterrent to exces 
sive production. Rather than face a like situation many 
mine owners prefer to suspend production. Thus it comes 
about that the mining activities are slowing duwn. It 
does not follow that production is to be fitted to the 
actual requirements during the next few weeks, for the 
whole industry is a sort of hit or miss affair. Production 
may be slightly in excess or somewhat below the necessi 
ties of the trade, but the production in its entirety has 
taken on a slower speed. 

Prices are almost stationary, but they continue exceed- 
ingly erratic. For standard domestic lump $1.50 mines 
is the usual quotation. But the few mines that are 
ambitious to excel in output provide tonnage on a some 
what lower basis and odd Jots that are on their way can 
be picked up at a variety of prices, some of them con- 
siderably below the mine quotation named. The inquiry 
has been growing slowly day by day, which is taken to 
mean that the supplies of consumers are gradually dis 
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pearing. Mach day a few more need replenishing than 
previous day. 
lhere is less eastern bituminous coal on track than a 
y days ago. The call expanded during the cold days 
st week and moreover shippers have grown more cau- 
ous. Cireular quotation for Hocking has dropped to 
50 and bargains have been obtained at times consider 
ily lower. There is also some recession in the circular 
iotations on smokeless coals, but on the other hand the 
tremely low prices prevailing a few days ago for coal 
track have also disappeared. It can not be learned 
at a great deal of business has yet been closed on 
nokeless for the new season at the higher range of 
rices recently announced, but in this respect buyers in 
ie West are more cautious than in the East. The mar- 
ts in the Kast are firmer in tone. The lake trade in 
113 promises to be active and strong. Some contracts 
wv lake shipments are said to have been made above the 
irrent season’s prices. And for seaboard delivery the 
utlook for the eastern bituminous coals is almost rose 
olored, so bright are the prospects for an increased 
mnage. There is a sort of an awakening in the East 
o the possibilities of the world’s markets. Some busi- 
ess the last year has been not only satisfactory in price 
ut contracts have been renewed with such ease as to 
udicate « widely opening market abroad for American 
uel, The fuel needs of the world are rapidly expand- 
ng and abundant and available sources of supply of 
high quality are few. It is in part that consideration 
vhich is giving to the eastern markets their latent 
strength. For western coals the markets in sight are not 
expanding in the same ratio and they are therefore less 
buoyant. 
Anthracite is steady and only mildly active, except 
chestnut size, demand for which continues slightly above 
current supplies. 





LATE LUMBER LAW 














BRAILED LOGS SUBJECT TO TAXATION. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota holds that certain logs 
assessed for taxes after being brailed by a boom company, 
and while waiting for delivery to a steamer to be towed to 
another State, had not begun their interstate transit until 
ifter such assessment, on May 1, and hence that such logs 
were subject to the assessment.—-State v. Burlington Lum 
ber Co., 136 N. W. R. 1033. 


WHEN SALES ARE MADE BY DESCRIPTION AND 
NOT SUBJECT TO INSPECTION. 

In an action brought to recover a balance claimed to be 
due for 79,500 lath included in three carloads of lumber, 
the defendant set up that the lath were described in the 
invoice as No. 1 cypress lath, but that a large number 
were not of cypress wood and that others were made of 
second-growth, immature, and defective material, unfit for 
the purpose for which he sold them, That the description. 
‘No. 1 cypress lath,” is a condition precedent to the sale 
or is an implied warranty that the goods possess the 
quality described, is the general rule of law, the Supreme 
Court of Kansas says can not be doubted. Nor is it mate- 
rial which of the constructions is adopted. ‘The effect is 
the same. The shipment here was not, expressly, subject 
to inspection, nor was there any provision for a test of 
the quality of the lath. The usual rule applicable to goods 
sold and delivered without previous inspection, but on 
representation or warranty of quality, therefore applied 
in this case. The usual rule is that on delivery the buyer 
must promptly inspect the goods and determine whether 
they meet the requirements of the contract, and if defects 
are found he must promptly notify the seller. If the buyer 
neglects to inspect or to report to the seller within a rea- 
sonable time he waives the defects and is precluded from 
later asserting them. There is, however, no definite rule as 
to what constitutes reasonable diligence in discovering 
defects. If the defect is apparent on sight or on such 
handling as is practicable, immediate action is required; 
if the defect is discoverable only by further tests and 
perhaps by some use of the article only such promptness 
of action on the part of the buyer is required as, under the 
particular facts, is reasonable. The question thus becomes 
one of fact, and in this case was one for the determination 
of the jury.—Johnson vy. Lanter, 123 Pac. R. 719. 


TIME WITHIN WHICH REMOVAL OF TIMBER MUST 
BE BEGUN, 

The owners of two tracts of land sold to a lumber com- 
pany all the timber on the said tracts measuring over 12 
inches in diameter at the stump at the time of cutting the 
same, together with a right-of-way across the land for the 
purpose of removing the timber cut from the same and that 
cut from any other tract of land by said company, and for 
the purpose of operating a railway. In the deed it: was 
covenanted and agreed that the lumber company should have 
five years in which to cut and remove the timber from the 
time it commenced to manufacture the timber into wood or 
lumber, but that it should not be limited as to the time in 
which it should commence to cut or remove the same. The 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia is of the opinion that 
the deed did not clearly manifest an intention in the grantors 
to convey to the grantee a perpetual right to enter on the 
Jand and cut trees. While the language used was very broad, 
construed in the light of the purpose and intent of the 
parties, the right to cut and remove the timber must be 
exercised within a reasonable time. The question to be de 
termined was what was a reasonable time within which 
it was the duty of the lumber company to begin its opera 
tions, The deed was executed in March, 1896. The parties, 
with knowledge of all the facts. remained quiescent until 
December, 1909; the grantee exercising no rights under the 


deed and the grantors making no effective protest or com- 
plaint until January, 1910, when they began their suit. The 
court could not, in the face of the provision of the deed 
that the lumber company should have five years within which 
to cut and remove the timber from the time it should begin 
to manufacture it into wood or lumber, but that it should 
not be limited as to the time in which it should begin to 
cut or remove it, decree that the right to cut and remove 
had been lost by the delay, in the very teeth of the contract 
between the parties, which they had a lawful right to make. 
The circuit court went as far as it properly could go when 
it held that, taking the whole deed together, and construing 
it in the light of the obvious purpose for which it was made, 
the lumber company -should be allowed one year from the 
time the final decree should be entered in the case fixing the 
rights of the parties—-Brown y. Surry Lumber Co., 75 8. 
E. R. 84. 





DIMENSION 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 

This is the story of a little swing around the 
eastern circle. Not a complete story, because that 
would be as long as an expense account or the face 
of a sales manager when he sees it. It aims only to 
record that that was of special interest to ourselves 
and of passing interest to others. 











We went around by way of Washington to call 
on a good friend while the calling was good. This 
was W. H. T., whose identity we shall no further 
reveal other than to say that he is President of 
the United States. It doesn’t matter what a man’s 
polities are, or were, he has to admit that the degree 
of B. L. has been rightly conferred on W. H. T. 
and ‘*B. L.’’ doesn’t mean Bachelor of Laws but, 
instead, Best Loser. We have mingled with several 
Presidents and with W. H. T. several times, and in 
good or bad weather W. H. T. leads the world in 
the serenity of his inner consciousness. 

There is no weeping, wailing or gnashing of teeth 
at the well-known White House. No portraits have 
been taken down or reversed. A big man with a 
big hand and a big heart and a big smile is sitting 
in a big chair in the circular sanctum sanctorum of 
the nation confident in not only himself but in the 
people and the country. We may get excited some- 
times in debate but in private we know the country 
is bigger than any party or three parties or five 
parties. 

We recalled a little breakfast with the President 
a year ago when the political aspect was different. 
Since then the political aspect has changed. But 
W. H. T., in temperament, in serenity, in viewpoint, 
in conviction, has not. 


Then, as Pepys would have said, with President 
Thompson, of Ohio State University, to the House 
of Representatives, discussing community develop- 
ment, college presidents, vocational training and other 
things en route. President Thompson is proud of 
Ohio university and we have no doubt Ohio U. re- 
ciprocates. There are over 4,000.young people at 
Ohio U. and they are being taught that the farm 
and the small town are as potential possibilities as 
the city. 

‘“*Unele Joe’’ Cannon came out of the appropriations 
committee to talk things over. He likewise refused 
to weep or wail or gnash. Neither did he refrain 
from discussing the situation with some vigor. Out 
in the country Uncle Joe is known as various things. 
At Washington he is known as the father of the 
great group of buildings and the plan that is making 
Washington architecturally one of the great world 
capitals. 


We were at Washington, capital of the United 
States, one week, and at Ottawa, capital of Canada, 
the next. Perhaps the story should be told in a 
Plutarechian parallel—the story of the visit to the 
House of Representatives and the House of Commons. 
Neither Senate was in session. The Canadian Senate 
was due to convene February 19, but we couldn’t 
wait. In the Canadian House the members wear their 
hats during the session. They did it over in England 
when they made the king sign the Magna Charta 
and they have done it ever since to show that the 
people are bigger than the king. Over in the United 
States the members read newspapers during the de- 
bate, probably to show that the newspapers are bigger 
than either. For this is getting to.be a government 
by newspaper, and the best press agent and advertiser 
wins. 

At Washington Congressman McLaughlin, of Michi 
gan, the only member of Congress we dare call ‘‘Jim,’’ 
was guide and friend. He was one of those who came 
out of the eyelone cellar last November alive. 


Of Washington and Ottawa more anon. D;. ‘M. 





| PULPWOOD QUESTION 


MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 10.—Speaking in regard to the 
pulpwood question recently, Sir Lomer Gouin, premier of 
the Province, said: 





More than three-quarters of our Province comprises 
wooded lands. We have under license some 60,000 square 
miles of our territory for the cutting of timber, but the 
larger part of our national domain is still intact and 1 
served for future generations. It is my ambition to mak 
Quebec the center of paper manufacture, not only for Can 
ada or America but for the whole world. 


From this it is inferred that Sir Lomer does not intend 
to back down from the recent stand he took in 
to the removal of the embargo from pulpwood cut 
certain Crown lands. 

Among the pulp and paper men in this Province ther 
is little or nothing being discussed but the development 
taking place in connection with the Washington-Queb« 
controversy over the removal of the embargo on wood cut 
from certain Crown lands in Quebec. The order-in 
council issued by the Gouin government was made public 
December 31, 1912, and the expectation was that the 
Washington authorities would accept the interpretation 
of the Provincial government and immediately admit the 
paper made by the four companies mentioned in the 
order-in-council, free of duty. The Washington autho 
ities, however, have been primed full of objections by the 
American pulp and paper manufacturers, with the result 
that the whole matter is held up pending an official ver 
dict by the United States Government. 

The following statement issued recently by the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington explains the American 
view of the situation: 





Jo collectors of customs and others concerned: 

The department is informed that certain manufacturers 
of paper in the Province of Quebec are claiming right, by 
virtue of an order-in-council dated December 31, 1912, to 
state in their declarations upon invoices that the wood from 
which the merchandise was manufactured, though cut from 
Crown lands, is free from all restrictions of manufacture, 
exportation, ete. 

Pending further instructions, collectors are hereby in 
structed to continue to collect duty on all importations of 
pulp, paper or paper board manufactured from wood cut on 
Crown lands in the Province of Quebec, notwithstanding 
statements in such declarations relating to the freedom of 
the wood cut in such lands from restrictions as to manu 
facture, exportation, etc. FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, 

Secretary. 

The latest order-in-council apparently has not deterred 
American pulp and paper men from investing in the 
Province. The latest American company to locate in 
the Province is the St. Lawrence Pulp & Paper Cor- 
poration, incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, with an authorized paid-up capital of $4,000,- 
000. One-half of this amount will be immediately in- 
vested in pulp and paper mills and in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

John Hall Kelly, member of parliament, will act as 
this company’s legal representative. In a recent inter- 
view he said: 

The policy of the Gouin government as enacted a few 
years ago was to bring pulp and paper mills to the Proy 
ince of Quebec and in order to bring about that result, Sir 
Lomer’s government has always been prepared to offer all 
possible inducements. ‘This recent order-in-council can be 
interpreted in two ways: 

_As a_backdown from his old policy or. as another proof 
of his determination to persist in his policy and to encour 
age the paper mills to come to Canada. Anyone who knows 
the premier and has followed his public utterances in the 
last few years knows that when he says a thing he means 
it and we can rest assured that the recent order-in-council 
is only the reaffirmation of his cherished policy. 


Governmental Restrictions. 


In further comment he said that the reason for aliow- 
ing the four companies to export their pulpwood in a 
raw state is that the United States Tariff law provides 
that if.any country passes laws or regulations whereby 
that country prevents the export of pulpwood in the raw 
state from any of its lands, then the United States 
retaliates by saying: 

Very well, keep your pulpwood, but if you manufacture 
it into paper, before you bring the manufactured article into 
the United States you will pay $5.66 a ton on your paper. 

Mr. Kelly said that the passing of the order-in-council, 
whereby the four mills in the Province are no longer sub- 
ject to the prohibition of exporting their wood, the gov- 
ernment has placed these companies in a position where 
they can go to the United States customs and show that 
their manufactured paper does not come from lands on 
which any restrictions exist and thus save $5.66 a ton 
on their paper. 

He does not believe these four companies will ship their 
wood in the raw state, as it would not pay them to do so. 
Then again he declared the government, after having 
passed the order-in-council in order to help these com- 
panies avoid the United States customs and not with the 
object of allowing them to export the raw material, 
would resent any move whereby its policy to prevent the 
export of raw material would be defeated and would 
repeal the concession in the case of the offending com- 
panies. That is why the order relates to specified com- 
panies. The government can reach any special company 
by a mere order-in-counci! which it could not do if the 
law was one in general terms. 


To Meet Opposition. 


It is Mr. Kelly’s opinion that American paper manu 
facturers will do all they can to checkmate Sir Lomer’s 
move, but that on the other hand the newspapers of -the 
United States are all in favor of getting their paper as 
cheap as possible and the question is, ‘‘ which will win 
out at Washington?’’ Other companies, he believes, will 
be accorded the same treatment by Sir Lomer. 
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COMMUNITY PROSPERITY DEMANDS SUR- 


PLUS IN MEN AND MONEY. 


Only by the accumulating of profits and the storing up of energy 
can the individual man or the community acquire the capital and 
surplus in money and men that are requisite for expansion and devel- 
opment. As the man who spends all his income and dissipates his 
energies can have no capital to invest and no reserve strength for 
accomplishment, so. the community that sends its young people and 
its accumulated wealth away to distant cities will lack the money, the 
energy and the enterprise that it must have to make local improve- 
ments in keeping with modern conditions. 


the outcome of the harvest awaits all projected industrial expansion 
If the harvest proves to be bountiful, commerce and industry of th 


large manufacturing and industrial centers move forward with rapi 
stride. If the farmers are prosperous the whole country expects t: 
prosper. At the same time, however, the little local rural communi 
ties where all of this wealth has its origin are too poor to make the 
public improvements that are necessary to keep in step. with 
progress. 

Community development proposes that the rural community shall 
keep to itself enough of its surplus in money to do for itself and its 
people what the same money, if sent away, would be used to do for 

other communities. 





If any modern American rural community 
is unprogressive or is dead it has brought 


What has just been said with regard to 
money applies with full force to men. Many 





itself to that state by expending its surplus 
in money and energy elsewhere. 


Impoverishes the Community. 


Sending all the funds available for invest- 
ment and most of the enterprising and intel- 
ligent young people away inevitably impov- 
erishes any rural community. 

This is precisely what the country town 
and the farm have been doing for years. 
Have they any just complaint to make to 
anybody else for the result? 

Much of the brain and brawn of the city 
of to-day was the brain and brawn of the 
country yesterday ; and it is the irony of fate 
that the country merchant and the farmer 
have sent to the city their own flesh and 
blood to encompass the death and destruc- 
tion of the rural community to which they 
are indebted for their health, their wealth 
and whatever of ability they may possess to 
succeed in what they may undertake. 

Every modern, enterprising business man 
knows that the greatest handicap he can pos- 
sibly suffer is lack of capital or of surplus 
earnings for extending his operations and for 
taking advantage from time to time of op- 
portunities that are presented for expansion. 


YOUTH AND VIGOR. 


The youth of America have been given 
higher ambitions and have been inspired 
to greater effort by the wonderful 
achievements of the country’s successful 
men. Each ambitious youth considers 
himself a candidate for place in his 
country’s halls of fame. 

This is the quality that will make the 
United States great in the future as in 
the past; therefore, those sections, those 
States, those counties and those com- 
munities that encourage and foster the 
worthy ambitions of their young people 
by giving them opportunities for great 
accomplishment will be the communities 
that occupy the largest places in the 
country’s future. 

Only great men and great women can 
make a community great and only oppor- 
tunity can afford occasion to develop the 
latent powers of greatness. The com- 
munity, therefore, that aspires to a 
worthy place in coming years must rec- 
ognize the claims of its young people and 
must make vigorous efforts to keep them 
to itself by affording ample opportunities 
for developing and exercising the initia- 
tive and enterprise that are essential to 


of the greatest merchants, manufacturers 
and financiers of the United States were 
born and reared in rural communities, or are 
removed from the land by only a single gen- 
eration. That is to say, the energy, the 
initiative and the enterprise that have built 
up the great manufacturing centers of the 
country had their origin on the farm just the 
same as the material wealth that sets the 
wheels of industry in motion is produced on 
the farm. 

To keep this valuable asset—the rural 
youth—in the country the adult citizenship 
of the rural community must come to a 
higher appreciation of their value to the com- 
munity. In order to keep or to attract money 
to a community for investment opportunity 
must be given for a satisfactory return in the 
form of interest or dividends. In order to 
keep young people in the rural community 
opportunities must be provided whereby the 
energy and the enterprise of the ambitious 
young man and young woman may be exer- 
cised to their profit and prosperity. The 
home community must offer to its young 
people at home—on the farm or in the vil- 
lage—the same or equal opportunities with 
those offered by the distant industrial or 





In periods of panic when the banks and progress. 





manufacturing center. 





Every man who has spent a large part of 





other financial institutions and _ interests 
withdraw their funds from circulation and 
deprive business concerns of the money that is indispensable to the 
free production and movement of commodities business comes to a 
standstill. 


A Specific Difference. 


Many of the rural communities to-day are, with respect to local 
improvements and general activity and progress, in precisely the 
same condition that the country as a whole is in when the money in 
circulation is insufficient to meet commercial needs. There is this 
difference, however, to be observed with respect to the cause of the 
conditions that exist in the rural community: In general, the rural 
community produces commodities far in excess of its needs, and if 
the financial returns from the agricultural products of a farming, 
dairying or stockraising section were kept in the community instead 
of being sent elsewhere there soon would be ample capital and enough 
surplus to make the improvements and other advancements that this 
same money would be and in fact is now used for making in other 
localities. 

Each year as the time of harvest approaches the world of business 
waits in suspense to see what the products of the farm are to be. On 


his lifetime in the city is fully convinced that 
city life is not a natural life and that the 
country is the place in which to live. Young folks who are attracted 
to the city are misled largely by the reports they read and hear 
about the exceptional success of the “exceptional” man; they do not 
read or hear, and as a consequence they do not know, about the num- 
berless thousands of “average” men who eke out a miserable exis- 
tence, living in small, dark, crowded and ill-ventilated tenements or’ 
in ramshackle dwellings in the poverty-stricken sections of the city. 


A Mess of Pottage. 


The thousands of young men and voung women who have left 
home and health in the country in exchange for this kind of life in 
the city learn when it is too late that they would have been better 
off in all ways, physically, financially, and socially, in the country. 
In other words, they have learned in the hardest and saddest of all 
ways—by experience—what they should have heen taught very early 
in life. 


The treadmill existence of the “average” young man and the “av- 
erage” young woman in Chicago stifles initiative and dulls the com- 
prehension until anything above mediocrity is impossible. The low 
salary is completely exhausted by the high cost of living, and neces- 
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MEN LIKE MONEY ARE COMMUNITY 


sity compels the one-time self-respecting and respectable country 
youths to live in localities and under conditions that their country 


xinfolk would deem pitiable in the extreme. 


From these conditions the descent to worse is easy; the craving 
for diversion, for recreation, that would be—if financial conditions 
idmitted—satisfied by wholesome entertainment, comes to be con- 
‘ent with the cheap, superficial and tawdry side-street theater and 


layhouse. 


What has been pictured here in brief outline is not fanciful, but 
is as real and characteristic a part of the city life of the “average” 
man and woman as are the poverty and wretchedness of the lowest 


stratum of society. 


Due to Ignorance. 


The sadness of this all lies in the fact that it is needless and is in 
a large measure due to ignorance of the fundamental facts that sun- 
light, fresh air, exercise and plenty of room to live in God’s great 


POST-OFFICE CLERKS’ ASSOCIATION OPPOSES 
PENNY POSTAGE. 

That the sentiment in favor of 1-cent letter postage 
is being manufactured by the mail order houses is the 
contention of Oscar I. Nelson, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post-Office Clerks. The federa- 
tion is opposing the movement seeking penny postage, 
and bases its opposition on the ground that the change 
would create an approximate deficit of $70,000,000 in 
first-class mail matter, which now returns about that 
amount of profit to the Government. 

The assertion is made that such a reduction would 
impair the service of the Post Office Department, and 
that it is prompt and efficient postal service and not 
cheaper letter postage that the smaller business man 
and the casual letter writer wants. The mail order 
institutions, whose stamp bill amounts into the tens 
ot thousands of dollars annually, would be the chief 
beneficiaries of the proposed reduction, according to 
the official of the the postal clerks’ organization. In 
reference to the charge that the mail order houses 
are backing the l-cent letter propaganda, Mr. Nelson 
in a Washington (D. C.) interview said: 

They have formed the penny postage league, and are 
inducing commercial clubs and business men’s association 
to petition Congress. The farmer and the workingman are 
not complaining about 2-cent letter postage as excessive. 
Nhe most formidable obstruction to lower parcel post rates 
and the final taking over of the express companies by the 
vovernment is to be apprehended should a deficit be created 
in the receipts from first-class mail. 

The great bulk of first-class mail is sent from business 
houses and the great mass of the people are not interested 
in a reduction ot postage upon letters. It is not fair, there- 
fore, to make the taxpayer contribute to make good a de- 
licit caused to help business men. 

One-cent postage would congest first-class mail with cir- 
culars and advertising matter, and would result in a ma- 
terial delay in the handling of important letters. The 
average citizen does not mail more than two personal letters 
a month, but when he does he wants prompt service. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CHAMPIONS WASTE 
UTILIZATION. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 10.—A_ practical method to 
utilize waste products, including grain, fruit and lumber, 
will be one of the movements started by the local cham- 
ber of commerce during the present year. Foremost in 
advancing this work are J. P. McGoldrick, president of 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co., and A. L. Porter, secretary 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, trustees 
of the chamber. During a season great quantities of 
fruit go to waste because of lack of market and of local 
institutions to utilize the by-products. The same is true 
of grain and vegetables and of timber not valued for 
lumber. The surrounding country produces more than 
the local market can consume, and prices in the East 
will not warrant shipment, with the result that the prod- 
ucts go to waste. A campaign for manufacturing plants 
in all lines will be the work of the chamber of commerce 
in an effort to remedy these evils. 





{From the Kansas IJndustrialist. ] 


EDUCATION AND FARMERS. 


A high school education is worth as much to a farmer 
as $6,000 worth of 5 per cent bonds. ‘This is the con- 
clusion of the authorities on farm management at Cornell 
University. A complete agricultural survey of Tompkins 
county, New York; showed that the owners of farms who 
went only to a district school made an average annual labor 
income of $318. Those who went to high school made $622, 
and the farmers who had more than a high school educa- 
tion made an average labor income of $847. 

The average farmer receives no more for his labor than 
does the average hired man, according to this report. 
About one-third of the farmers receive less for their work 
than do the hired men; another third receive about the 
same as do the hired men; while the remainder receive 
much more. 

After deducting a fixed percentage as interest on invest- 
ment’ from the profits of each farm, it was found that 
the larger the farm the greater the profits in proportion to 
the capital. It was shown that the acre profits were actu- 
ally greater on the large farms than on the small farms. 

Another factor in favor of large farms, according to the 
New York report, was that the farmers who directed the 
larger number of hired men made larger profits from each 
man. The farms that paid the best in this county were 
those that produced the greatest diversity in marketable 
products, while those lowest in profits or those operated 
at a loss were the single purpose farms. Careful records 
were made of all the dairy herds. The average receipts 
were $89 a cow for the herds headed by pure-bred bulls 
and $63 for each cow in the herds with grade bulls. These 
facts lead to an indication that te size_ of the average 
American farm is increasing, at least in New York. 
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1913 Will Be Lucky 
For Home Builders 


who sidetrack procrastination for 
action and get busy early on 
their building plans. The kind of 
lumber you would be satisfied 
with is as cheap now as you will 
ever see it and, at the prices we 
are quoting on the quality you 
would expect, we say with all 
emphasis—“Build Now.’? With 
our knowledge of the different 
woods and their application to 
home building we can doubtless 
show you how you can attain 
your ideal home at a much less 
cost than you think. Price-per- 
thousand for lumber is very mis- 
leading to the inexperienced, but 
when a plan is figured judiciously 
and the right lumber specified in 
the right place the total cost is 
often a pleasant revelation. Our 
business requires this exacting 
knowledge and we are sure we 
can satisfy you in price, quality 
and service. Let’s talk it over. 
We have everything from joist to 
shingles. 











“There’s No Place Like Home” 


Name and Address 











SAMPLE AD FROM BULLETIN OF ADVERTISING SUG- 
GESTIONS FURNISHED FREE TO “AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN” SUBSCRIBERS. 


outdoors are free to all who will but avail themselves of 
inestimable blessings. 

The rural community must learn and then it must teach its young 
people that the country is the best place to live. 
must show its young people that it has more to offer in the simp| 
elementary things that are the foundation of happiness than has any 


“CAPITAL” 


these 


The community 


Let the rural community look upon its young peopie as an in 
able asset, without which it cannot build itself up and properly 
velop its material, moral and intellectual resources. 
munity consider its bright young men and its charming voung 
as indeed they are—that it can not get along wit 
—as indeed it cannot. 

When the rural community has arrived at this stage of thoug! 
will be prepared to offer the inducements and afford the opp 
nities for advancement that alone wili keep the young people wher 
they belong—in their home community. 


the 


Let 


[From the Youths’ Companion. |} 


A CORN-BREEDING PLOT FOR BOYS. 


A boy in central Missouri made a successful 
ing plot in the following manner: 

He selected 10 of the best seed ears from the seed-corn 
pile, and numbered them by means of a wooden peg driven 
in the end of each ear. He germinated ten kernels from 
cach ear, in order to be sure that the ears were equal in 
health, 

At planting-time the boy's father gave him a space twelv 
rows wide and forty hills long in one corner of the field 
The corn was checked, and the hills were three feet six 
inches apart, just as the rows were. In order to leays 
this space, it was necessary only to count forty buttons on 
the check wire trom the end of the row, and drive a stake 
at that point. When the man driving the planter came to 
the stake, he threw off the wire and drove on out to th 
end, turned and came back to the stake before taking up 
the wire again. In this way the rows for the seed-plot 
were marked lengthwise. Afteward, beginning at the stake, 
the plot was marked off in the other direction with th 
planter. Thus it was marked off in exact squares, for th: 
intersection of the wheel tracks made the position for 
each hill. 

Now, beginning next to the fence, the boy planted th 
two outside rows with corn taken from the planter-boxes 
This he did because the outside rows are often injured in 
turning. The third row he called No. 1, the fourth, No. : 
and so on. Then he took ear No. 1 and planted kernels from 
it in row No. 1—four kernels to the hill for the full forty 
hills. Ear No. 2 he planted in row No. 2, and so on for the 
ten ears, What was left of each ear he carefully saved. 

After the corn came up and the plants grew to be six 
cr eight inches high, he thinned each hill in the ten rows 
to three stalks, thus allowing every hill and every row to 
produce the same number of stalks. Since the plot was 
just a continuation of the field, it was cultivated with th 
other rows, and was no extra trouble whatever. 

During the summer one row grew very tall, another had 
exceptionally narrow leaves, and still another produced a 
larger number of leaves than is common. 


corn-breed 


husking-time each row was gathered, and the total 
weight of the corn produced was obtained. Strange to say, 


some rows produced much more corn than others, and yet 
each started with the same stand and had the same treat- 
ment. The quality of the corn was exceptionally good in 
some cases and poor in others, yet each row had the same 
time in which to mature. These differences could only have 
been due to differences inherent in the mother ears. 

In Missouri, 


people always want to know how many 
bushels their corn yields to the acre. This boy had the 
length and width of the rows, and the pounds of corn 


produced by each; the remainder of his problem was one 
of arithmetic. 


One row yielded only forty bushels to the acre, and 
another more than a hundred bushels to the acre. The 
land was the same, the stand the same, the cultivation 


the same. The only difference was in the seed. The only 
possible conclusion is that some ears of corn can yield more 
than others. 

As the remnants of the original ears had been saved, the 
high-producing ones were to be shelled together the next 
year, and planted in a small patch, away from other corn, 
to avoid mixing. ‘Thus they would become the foundation of 
a high-producing strain. It is not of much use to save 
seed from the rows themsélves, for that corn has generally 
been fertilized by pollen Dlown in from the poor rows. 





COMMUNITY BUILDER CAMPAIGN PRAISED. 


Sisher’s Lumber Company 


JOHN W. FISHER, Pres. ANO GEN'L MGR 
B. MOORE FISHER, vice PrEesiDENT 
Eg. E. BAMFORD, sac'y-rreas. 


CENTERVILLE. IOWA. 


American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Tll. 
Gentlemens 
For the last nine 


December 26, 1912. 


years I have read every copy of your paper and could 
not think of conducting a business for myself without your paper, 


T am enclosing 


you check for $4, for which please enter one year's subscription to the American 


Lumberman for the 


Fisher Lumber Company to begin with the first number in January 


as I take over the R. W. McConn yard at that time. 


. T want to 
Builder® campaign. 
pays for I have tested it. 

Again thanking you, I am 


say that you are helping out the lumberman in your "Community 
T am a firm believe in advertising in the local papers. 


It 


Yours truly, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Pullman Smoker of an Evening Conducive to Good-Fellowship—A Yard Manager Who Works Fourteen Hours a Day and 
Finds That It Pays—Two Types of Line-Yard Manager—A Paint Salesman and the Sale He Did Not Make. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS FOR TALKING. 

When the time is right the most of us who are not 
clams enjoy social intercourse with our fellow men, and 
generally with our fellow women. In the smoking 
ipartment of a Pullman when of an evening half a dozen 
passengers gather, and the smoke is so thick that it can 
be eut with a dull knife, there is no lag in the conversa- 
tion. There is an atmosphere that speedily favors ac 
quaintance. It is not unusual for a couple of the passen- 
gers to swap cigars that one may become acquainted with 
the other’s favorite brand, and I have seen them compare 
the whiskies they carried in little pocket flasks. 

On one occasion there was a shoe manufacturer from 
the East, a lawyer from Cincinnati, a Catholic priest, a 
cattleman from Montana, a merchant from an Lllinois 
town who not long before had undergone a heroic opera- 
tion in Rochester, Minn., and who was so glad he was 
alive that he couldn’t sit still. The Montana man reeled 
off information about eattle and wolves; the eastern man 
was a good listener, but when he mixed the subjects ot 
manufacture and advertising he would have held an 
audience larger than the one he had spellbound; the 
priest was a capital story teller who enjoyed his stories 
as much as the rest of us did, as his sides would shake 
and his face become red; the lawyer told of odd legal 
experiences, and notwithstanding the priest was present 
would occasionally slip in a swear word. All our cogs 
meshed and not one of us tumbled into his berth until 
after midnight. 

I have sometimes thought that the time, the place, and 
the way a dealer’s cogs mesh with his neighbors’, and 
with his competitors’ as well, have much to do with his 
success, 

We were talking about eredits, and the dealer said he 
vas not one that drew ‘‘the line on them too darn fine. 
\ man can be as stingy in giving credit as he can in 
furnishing kis wife with pocket money. Every business 
man must take chances, and I have been willing to take 
some on credits, and I never have lost much, either. A 
building protects a lumberman to an extent, 
but it makes him trouble if he is obliged to enforce the 
law. Never filed but two liens in my life. Twelve 
vears ago a stranger came here and I sold him a store 
bill that amounted to about eleven hundred, and as it 
was a frame building you gan guess it was not much of 
a store; and [ slapped a lien on it. He was a little 
sawed-off Jew, and I didn’t know but he was kind of a 
cheapjohn. Now he is in a fine brick store of his own 
up on Main Street, just beyond the corner bank, and he 
could buy me out and have enough left to get out of town 
on and start somewhere else. 

‘*Several years ago, just before the big advance in 
lands, a man came here from Illinois and 
bought a two-forty out here 4 miles that he gave $60 an 
That spring he came in and said he wanted to 
build a good barn. ‘I will tell you just how I am 
fixed,’ he said. ‘I paid two thousand on the farm, and 
save Mr. Smith a mortgage for the balance at 6 per cent. 
] looked the ground ovel and coneluded one ot two things, 
that land was too high in Illinois, or too cheap out here, 
and considering the small difference in the price of farm 
products I thought it was too cheap out here. I have 
heen working farms on shares back there, and if you 
want references I will give you the name of a man whose 
farm I worked for three years. As true as we are stand- 
ing here my farm will be worth a good deal more money 
than I paid for it, and that not far off.’ 

‘f ran it up in my head: 
his farm, and was owing $12,400, and would have to pay 
$860 yearly. He was an honest, industrious 
looking fellow. Is there any German blood in you? 
says I. ‘No; but there is in my wife,’ he answered 
with a laugh. 

‘I asked that question, because a German Is as sure on 
a farm as Rockefeller is handling oil. And the first 
thing a German wants is a barn. Every time it 
barn before a house. His wife had come with him, 
was sitting over there by the window, and I took a second 
her. I couldn’t see any German in her, but she 
wasn’t wearing any flipflaps. She was a bright, sensible 


lien on a 


farm young 


acre for, 





interest 


good 


is a 
look at 
looking woman, 


‘¢¢T ghall want rather long time on the barn, but 
[ will pay you 6 per cent interest.’ 


‘‘How long?’’ says ‘A year,’ says he, ‘and I 
wouldn’t want you to crowd me if I couldn’t pay it 
then.’ 


‘Tt nearly took my breath away. Here was a man 
proposing, voluntarily, to pay interest on an account, 
which in my business experience of 17 years not another 
offered to do. No, sir; not one man! Many 
customers have paid me interest, but every 
mother’s son of them was asked to do so. Have you ever 
before heard of a customer voluntarily offering to pay 
interest on a lumber account?’’ 

‘Can’t say that I have,’’ I told him. 

‘¢Nor anyone else, I believe. I have had customers 
vho when they asked for time were told I should have 
to charge them interest, and then they would say, ‘O, 
ves, | expected to pay interest.’ Expected to pay in 
horn they did! They would have said 
[ hadn’t. 

‘Good luck came the way of the fellow who bought 
the barn bill as big as a cyclone. He was just doused 
with good luck. He hadn’t been there a year before 


man has 
of my 


terest, in a never 


a word about < af 


He had paid $14,400 for *° 











farm products began to climb. 
the money he paid for it. 
another barn and a erib.’’ 

‘Then I take it that you think a man’s success de 
pends largely on the kind of a wife he has,’’ I said as 
a feeler. 

**Y-o-u b-e-t i-t d-o-e-s!’’ he replied slowly and 
emphatically. ‘‘When I see a young man who is starting 
out and his wife must have sealskins, diamonds and au 
automobile, and every other kind of d d trash, you can 
set it down that the fellow has a hard road to travel. 
I never have lost a dollar on farm sales yet—not a dollar, 
If I could sell every foot of lumber in my yard before 
dark to the farmers in this community I should feel 
safe that every dollar of it would be paid, and there would 
be no liens filed, or anything else further than that they 
would be asked to pay interest on their accounts if they 
rup over 60 days.’? 

i am that I could have visited this dealer 
a dozen times when the sign of the moon was not just 
right, and he would not have talked except in a mediocre 
way. As it is so often in a Pullman smoking apartment, 
the conditions were favorable. 


A WIDEAWAKE MANAGER. 


His farm is worth twice 
I have sold him a house bill, 


conscious 


There are many managers who catch the spirit of a 
thing. They are right on the ground, must meet con- 


ditions, and first and last many of their ideas find ex 
pression in this department. The one who is quoted be 
low keeps his eyes open, and in addition writes like an 
old wheel horse: 

**Have not had much time lately to burden you with 
my intelligent ideas, but feel that I must do so pretty 





‘No: but 


there is my wift 


soon as my system gets clogged with them. Have dis 
covered some things in the last year, partly by experiment 
and partly by accident, that are helping me to crawl up 
each month in my showing. 

‘*T have just thought of something I believe I will 
tell you, not for the purpose of displaying my own en 
ergy, but to suggest something that you may find of 
assistance in getting up your dope. This yard lost its 
owners over $8,000 during four years previous to dis- 
covering the present conceited manager, and they think 
it was due to graft, but I have found since coming, and 
during two years of charge, that it was due mostly to 
incompetency in the former manager and lack of proper 
supervision from headquarters. The general manager 
of the yards department is the best in the State, but he 
can not be in nearly 50 places at the same time. Com- 
petition was keen from near-by towns, and the trade here 
all shot to pieces; as a result it looked like making a 


profit would be harder than squeezing blood from a 
turnip. The first month it looked mighty blue, but when 


I began to understand the situation L decided it was the 
most fortunate opportunity I had ever struck, because 
everything about it was strictly ‘in bad.’ 

‘*T had received a slight impression from. working 
with other people that when a fellow gets past the vard 
man’s embryonic stage and post-graduates from the book- 
keeper’s desk he might take things a little easier, but it 
soon dawned on me that bread and meat for one wife and 
three infant lumber punchers in this instance depended 
on 14 hours a day and 30 days in the month. After 
getting the habit one really likes it. Every night I put 
the kindling (good rich pine, the only thing I swipe from 
the yard) into the cook stove, slice the bacon, grind the 
coffee and wind the alarm. Cooking and eating break- 
fast is a matter of some 30 minutes, and this explains 
how I get my books posted before daylight and can put 
in 12 hours more in physical culture and bragging about 
the farmer customers’ cornfed mules. I usually bring 
a lunch and lose no time at noon, and manage to get 
home in time to have a romp with the babies before 
bedtime. 

‘*Any country yard selling less than $30,000 a year 


is a one man point, provided there are adequate facilitie 
tor handling the stock. And on such facilities depen: 
halt the profits—but that is branching into other subject 
that would require 40 chapters to diseuss. I started out 
by telling you that we have not made big profits her 
by getting high prices, but have saved ourselves by 
elminating the losses, by reducing the unnecessary stoc! 
and by giving a good deal of attention to specialties. 1: 
this connection I will refer again to the fact that mos 
line-yard concerns are missing a big slice of money by 
insufficient supervision and training of their employees. 

‘«They expect results, they dote on results, and some 
times keep a corps of expert accountants ascertaining 
comparing and reporting results. I ean look back ove 
my 11 years on the job and see where I could have mad 
my employers thousands of dollars more if they had 
shown me some very simple things I have had to lear: 
by accident.’’ 


The Headwaters of Profit. 


Several observations, if one is disposed to extract 
them, may be gathered from the above communication, 
It seems to me that the minds of line-yard proprietors, 
the preprietors of individual yards, and the managers 
of all of these yards must be opaque if the communica 
tion fails to suggest to them some idea that has a bearing 
on yard management. 

There is the education of the manager that he may do 
his work more competently and profitably, a matter that 
oftentimes has been neglected. Many times he is placed 
in the position with no other qualification than that he 
has had some experience in handling lumber, with the 
additional one of reporting to headquarters as often as 
required. I am sorry to put it on record, but in the 
management of some line-yard concerns these seem to be 
the only qualifications required. As the manager quoted 
above says, expert accountants are at work in the geveral 
office ‘‘ascertaining, comparing and reporting results,’’ 
and expecting satisfactory results, when these results 
depend on the local managers, and these managers are 
too often left in ignorance of what they should do to 
accomplish these results. 

A line-yard company is incorporated. The men who 
engage in the enterprise are absolutely ignorant of the 
retail business. So little do they know about it, and it 
may be said so little do they care about it, further than 
that the investment may pay, that personally they sei- 
dom visit their yards. One manager told me that he 
had not seen his boss in three years; another said he 
never had seen him. ‘‘T wouldn’t know him from Adam 
if he should step in here,’’ he said. Another said they 
paid so little attention to him at headquariers that they 
must think he was getting along pretty wel!. So he was 
‘* pretty well’’; that is, fairly well, not so well, however, 
that a man up a tree would say there could be no further 
improvement. If the two eyes of a man are of any value 
to him the acme had not been reached. I jumped at it 
in this way: This yard is paying a satisfactory income 
to the bosses, but I hardly think they would complain if 
that income were increased to an extent—and improved 
management would increase it. 

The supervision of line yards is left to the auditors, 
as a rule, and these auditors may be good or bad, consid- 
ered from a business standpoint, their duty, too often, 
consisting in assisting in inventorying, and at other times 
keeping an eye on the managers to see if they are con- 
ducting the business honestly. Some of these auditors 
never have had a day’s experience in running a yard. 
They have learned all they know about the business in 
the general office, and in their brief visits to the few 
yards in their territory. 

I visited a line yard that for disorder is one of the 
worst. Broken boards, lath and shingles were strewn 
around which represented waste. Primarily, this is the 
fault of the manager, but the fault should have been cor- 
rected by the audtior before this. It should have been 
nipped in the bud. I am acquainted with one of the 
proprietors of this line and I ean not believe that he is 
conversant with the conditions at this particular yard. 
He does not visit his yards; he leaves their supervision 
to his auditors, and the auditor who pays attention to this 
yard—if he does—is a Jim Dandy, if you don’t care 
what you say. Are these slipshod stockkeeping and gen 
eral shiftlessness handicaps to the yard? Whether or not 
may be gathered from the remarks of a competitor that 
he was hoping the manager of the line yard would be kept 
there right along! He did not say that he would pay 
half of the manager’s salary if it would be the means 
of keeping him in charge of the yard, but it would not 
surprise me if he would be that generous. The line-yard 
manager is a fine competitor! 

There is another class of auditors—men who recognize 
the fact that the profits of their company must be made 
at the headwaters—at the yards. These auditors form a 
consulting board. They advise, suggest, and in every 
way possible aim to put the local managers in harmony 
with their business; to get the best out of them. 

[ heard William Hawley Smith, an author, lecturer and 
educator, and by the way a brother of George Smith, 
who is so well known in yellow pine manufacturing cir- 
cles, deliver a lecture on an educational subject, and in 
it he referred to some trained rats that he had seen 
in the street in Chicago. The exhibitor was asked by Mr. 
Smith if all rats could be taught to do those rather re- 
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arkable stunts. ‘‘No; there are some d—— rats you 
in’t learn anything,’? was the reply. To compare men 
ith rats is not the object of this illustration; yet one 
in look over any community and see men who evidently 
an be taught only a little—at any rate they never lave 
een, taught much. The incident was related by Mr. 
‘mith to make plain the receptive natures of different. in- 
iividuals, You may object to the adjective that was ap- 
lied to the rats by the street fakir, and repeated by Mr. 
smith. It is not my intention to use nrore swear words 
n this department than will make plain the subject 
natter, Mr. Smith’s lecture was before a select audience, 
i the most prominent church in a town of several thou 
and inhabitants, and when he told what kind of rats 
ere thick-headed not a man or woman slid out of the 
lace. 

‘*There is a wide difference in the desire and ability 
f the managers under you to absorb the ideas you may 
resent to them, is there not?’’ was asked an auditor 
vho is an auditor. 

‘*Difference! Some are anxious to know; others are 
uot. There are men who spur themselves forward, and 
others who can’t be spurred forward by anybody. One 
of the best agents on our list is one of the youngest. He 

now 24, and next year he will be given a more im- 
portant yard. Another of our men is above 50, and it 
would seenr that he has had time to learn a good deal 
more than he knows; and what he knows isn’t saying 
nuch,’?? 

The manager of a yard remarked that he was glad 
when the time of the month came around for the auditor 
to visit his yard, as he (the auditor) was full of ideas. 
lle didn’t say he was anxious to absorb these ideas, and 
t Was unnecessary to ask him the question, as it was 
answered in a way to be seen of all men who visited the 
yard, This manager, too, is young, and during my stay 
of an hour he popped the questions to me as though he 
vas loaded for the occasion. That young man has got 
t into his head to know a thing or two about his business 

It will thus be seen that there are managers and man- 
igers, those who progress rapidly, others who make head- 
way slowly, and still others who make no particular 
headway. There are those who try to learn their busi- 
ness, and others who don’t care a rap if only they get 
their salaries. They are simply hired men, and they 
may pin it in their hats that as hired men they will 
‘ontinue to toil. Recently one of the firm that operates 
i line of 9 or 10 yards complained that his managers 
would not read the lumber papers. If employed by some 
line-yard concerns they would either read or get out. 
(iive them positions, say in the Joyce line, and if they 
didn’t read they would have to make an industrious show- 
ing at it. In this way they might fool the powers that 
he for awhile, but it would not be for a long time. That 
company some time ago reached the conclusion that when 
one of its managers voluntarily settled down as a chump 
his services would be worth more where no intelligence 
is required, 

The Blame Divided. 

There are a few line-vard concerns—very few I am 
vlad to say—that must in part shoulder the blame of the 
incompetency of their local managers. These managers 
are given no chance. They are simply jumping jacks 
that move when the string that attaches them to the 
general office is pulled. The policy of yard management 
is laid out, and the managers must toe the line. They 
have no choice. It is desired that they trot round and 
round in the same little circle. If one of them on his 
own hook should set about to work a reform in manage- 
ment, as the manager about quoted did—eliminate the 
loss, reduce unnecessary stock, introduce specialties—the 
house would throw a fit. It would call him up on the 
carpet, and scold him: ‘‘What are you about? You 
were not made to think! You just mind our p’s and q’s, 
uot yours, elise you will walk the plank.’’ 

The bosses ought to run yards in darkest Africa, On 
one occasion I was told by one of them that he objected 
to having a word said in print about his company. I 
told him he need have no concern in that direction so far 
as | was interested. Why, if that man should die a 
dozen times no one could hire me to write an abituary 
notice of him. If he wants to go to his last rest un- 
known, unhonored and unsung, bless him, he should be 
accommodated. 

Place in contrast other line-yard proprietors who ac- 
knowledge their managers as allies who assist them in 
making money, who do their humble part toward making 
the enterprise one that is a eredit to the community and 
to the business world; who want their men to be men 
among other business men of their communities, and the 
contrast is as between black and white. So, in case the 
local manager of a line yard shows no enterprise before 
blaming him, ascertain if his boss permits enterprise 
on his part. i . 

A lesson may be drawn from the communication printed 
above by young men. I know something about the 
salary received by this man who pulled the yard out of 
the hole, and who is working 14 hours a day. Think you 
his salary would have been what it is now if he had not 
worked the gray matter in his brain, and the only time 
he jumped was when the town clock struck the hour for 
closing? 

Other observations than these made might be drawn 
from the communication. 


BALANCING THE HAMMER. 


assing the door of a blacksmith shop and hearing the 
smith working at the anvil—listening to the dull blows 
on the iron, and then the clearer singing blows—I stepped 
in and asked the worker why it is that when a piece of 
iron or steel is being wrought the blacksmith strikes the 
anvil so often. ; 

‘Tt is to balance the hammer,’’ he said. _ 

That was a new idea to me. As long ago as I rode 
old Nanee over through the backwoods to the shop beyond 
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“You were not made to think! 


them to get her shod I heard the blacksmith alternately 
pounding the red-hot iron and the anvil, and at that time 
[ thought he was so musical that he was catering to 
rhythm. This blacksmith was one of the most indolent 
men I ever knew. That was when every blacksmith, so 
far as I know, made his own nails, and no matter how 
much of a hurry a customer was in, when he took a horse 
to the shop he must wait until enough nails were made to 
put on the shoes. Once when I was in a rush, wanting 
on my way back to detect a partridge in the drumming 
act, I asked the blacksmith why he didn’t make his nails 
when he had nothing else to do, and he thought it was so 
little of my business that instead of answering he just 
scowled. 

If we fail to apply these little incidents to life we are 
aiming too low. Once I knew what all this extra pound- 
ing is for ] went on my way thinking that the reason 
why we all pound the anvil so much is to balance the 
hammer, If we were as industrious as the honey bee, 
took no recreation, did no romping with the children, 
spent no time with fast horses and automobiles, the ham- 
mer might be so unbalanced that we would pound with 
the edge instead of the flat face of it. 

Suppose we apply this analogy to the convention 
period. Several thousand retail lumbermen this season 
will attend the association meetings. They will have an 
enjoyable time, a small portion of them a high old time. 
New acquaintances will be formed; sociability will run 
riot; and after it is all over, and the dealers are back 
at their homes ready to settle down to work again, 
shouldn’t wonder if the thought might come to them that 
they had pounded on the anvil and balanced their ham- 
mers. 

It is also said by experts in mental diseases that an 
excellent way to keep our hammers balanced is not to 
worry—pound more on the anvil of optimism, as it were. 


DEPENDING UPON SALESMANSHIP. 


The paint salesman was urging the dealer to change 
his brand. He was a glib talker, and he may know all 
about paint—to take his word for it he does. He un- 
hesitatingly asserted that the paint he sells is the best 
in the market. 

**O, I don’t know anything about that. I don’t know 
whether it is or not. The paint house with which I am 
dealing is perfectly satisfactory. ’’ 

‘*But wouldn’t it be more satisfactory to yourself if 
you knew you were selling a better paint?’’ 

‘*T am not so sure about that. The paint I am selling 
I am convinced is a good paint; I am selling hundreds 
of dollars worth of it in a year—two reasons why I should 
not change.’’ 

The paint salesman saw that the dealer was a lost 
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* * as if inviting a man to take one of them; * * *" 


cause, and he.walked out toward the front office 
softly whistling. , 
‘So we can’t come together?’’ he asked, walk 
‘* Not this time,’’ the dealer replied. 
‘*Well, good luck, and so long!’’ said th 
as he picked up his case and went. 
I was sitting by and heard the conversation 
only a fraction of it. The dealer drew a chair ii 
of me. ‘‘A good talker,’’? he began. ‘‘This is 
second time he has been to see me. What do [ ki 
about his paint? He says it is the best, as does ever 
other man who sells paint. No doubt it is a good paint 
3ut what if he illustrates, as he thought he did, that 
some respects his paint is superior to the one I hai 
That would be no reason why I should change. Per 
in some other particular my paint is superior to his 


paint 


‘*T wish I knew how many automobiles, safety 
and pianos of different makes there are in the n 
and every manufacturer advertises that his is th 
In every line there is one that is best—that log 
follows. I don’t know as it follows in safety razors 
for I have tried three of them, and not one ot 
any good for me. I wouldn’t give my old-fashione 
for a carload of them. But take as complicated machines 
as automobiles and pianos, and in some one particular 
one must be superior to the other; but the others s 
right along, and the persons who buy them are satisfied. 
A good salesman can sell any of them. It depends less 
on quality than on the men who handle them, for if these 
men are aware of any inferior point they never let it out 
and the buyer is none the wiser. If the paint sold by 
the house that is represented by this man is in some pa 
ticular superior to mine I would not on that account sel 
a can more of it; and I am stocked now.’’ 

Then he struck on another angle of the paint question 
that has interested more or less of you. ‘‘I did it onc 
and you never will catch me again doubling up on a paint 
stock,’’ he said. ‘‘I want one brand of paint and only 
one. If a man can’t sell one brand he certainly can not 
sell two. And I want a paint that is well advertised, not 
only generally, but on sheets that can be handed ont. 
Out there on the hardware counter is a pile of such sheets 
6 inches thick, and no hardware is ever sold but one ot 
these sheets is put in the package. You will see a bunch 
of them nailed to the post at the entrance of the shed 
When ads are seen nailed up it is natural for a man to 
tear one of them off and put it in his pocket. It is for 
me, and I reason from myself to others. That little hand 
ful tacked up out there does not last long, and every on 
that is taken has something to say about paint. And | 
think there is a right and wrong way to nail them up. 
Drive the nail as close to one corner of the sheets as it 
can be done, and then they will wiggle around in a breeze 
as if inviting a man to take one of them; if the nail is 
driven close to the margin none of the reading matter 
is destroyed when the sheet is torn off.’’ 

If from the ideas of this dealer you would guess that 
you would find him down-stream your guess would be 
wrong. He is emphatically an up-stream dealer. 
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FLOOD ECHOES. 


Flood Water Falling Rapidly. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 11.—The Mississippi River at 
Memphis is falling rapidly and reports indicate that it 
is showing a falling tendency as far south as Vicksburg, 
Miss. Vicksburg is beyond Beulah and this means that 
the water is falling at the latter point where the big 
break occurred. It is pointed out by planting interests 
and others in the overflow area that the water lacked 
several feet of being as deep as last year at the highest 
point of the rise. It is further emphasized that the 
river is falling so rapidly that the water will remain on 
the land a comparatively short time. 

The flood has come and gone here with little if any 
damage to hardwood lumber interests. Even the plants 
on Wolf River, which found it necessary to suspend 
during the crest of the rise, are making preparations to 
resume operations by the end of this week. There were 
only three or four plants here directly affected by the 
high water. The amount of lumber overflowed was prac 
tically nothing as compared with last year in either 
north or south Memphis. In New South Memphis con- 
ditions are almost normal in every respect and the high 
water may be said not to have hurt lumber conditions 
in that suburb at all. 











Confidence Prevails in New Orleans District. 

NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 10.—Reports from the Lou 
isiana levees continue cheerful and confident in tone. 
Gov. Hall visited several of the new dikes near New 
Orleans last Wednesday and returned with new confi 
dence in their ability to hold-out the flood. Flood stage 
was recorded on the Natchez, Miss., gauge, last Friday 
with the water rising rapidly at Baton Rouge, where a 
36-foot stage is now expected. At New Orleans the fore 
cast is for 19 feet, an increase of a foot over the pre 
vious estimates. ‘‘Sand boils’’ were reported behind 
the Salem levee, in the fifth Louisiana district, a day 
or two ago, but emergency work seems to have relieved 
the trouble. There is greater anxiety along the Atcha 
falaya just now than along the Mississippi, but a vast 
amount of work has been done in that quarter and 
President Lefebvre, of the Atchafalaya Levee Board, ex 
presses the belief that the dikes will hold out any stage 
of water that is coming. At a conference held in Rose 
dale, Miss., last Friday by levee and railroad officials, 
plans were made for cooperation in closing the Beulah 
crevasse the moment the water recedes and repair opera 
tions become practicable. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


February 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Trav- 


eling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual meeting 
February 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 


ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milyaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
February 19-20—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 
February 19-21—National Association of Box Manufac- 

turers, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 
February 21—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, New American House, Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting. 

February 22—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Monthly meeting. 

February 26—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

February 26—Northern 
tail Lumber Dealers’ 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

February 26—Lumber Dealers’ : 
Allyn House, Hartford, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 28—Northeastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Wales Hotel, Dubuque, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

February 28—Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 4—Northern Forest Protective Association, Marquette, 
Mich. Annual meeting. 

March G—Northwestern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, New Hotel Martin, Sioux City, lowa. Annual meeting 

March 6, 7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

March 6, 7—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Jackson, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Mareh 20—North Carolina Pine Association 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 

April—Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Annual meeting. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Beaumont, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 10—Lumbermen’s 
Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—National Supply & Machinery Dealers, Ameri- 
can Supply & Machinery Manufacturers, Southern Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Associations, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
ind. Annual meeting. 

May—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

June 5, 6—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Sherman, Chicago, lll. Annual meeting. 


Annual meeting. 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Re- 
Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 


Association of Connecticut, 


(Inc.), Monti 


Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANNUAL OF WISCONSIN RETAILERS. 

Fyom the secretary’s office has been issued final an- 
nouncement of the plans for the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
February 18, 19 and 20. Registration will begin at 
9 a, m. of the first day, following which, at 2:30 p. m., 
will begin the first of the four business sessions, in the 
Red Room of the hotel, these continuing through Wednes- 
day and the final session of Thursday morning. Quoting 
the announcement: 

The nucleus about which our program is constructed this 
year is the Community Development Movement. Rarely 
has a subject of more far-reaching significance been before 
i lumber or any other retail dealers’ association. Will 
mail order competition from the big centers of population 
wipe out the country village and small city? What can 
the country village and small city do toward their per- 
manent preservation and development? How can all the 
retail merchants successfully unite to increase the civic 
pride of every family, to secure the trade of the community 
ior the home-dealer, and effectively to check and destroy 
mail order competition? These are a few of the problems 
the Community Development Movement is solving. 








Phases of this discussion will be addresses on ‘‘ Oppor- 
tunities of the Retailer,’’ ‘‘Rough Stuff and Culls,’’ 
‘*Honest Advertising,’’ and others, supplementing which 
will be an address by the secretary of the National Fed- 
eration of Retail Merchants. Other addresses scheduled 
include those on ‘‘ Merchandising Methods in Retail 
Yards’’ and ‘‘Cost of High Living,’’ and possibly upon 
governmental investigation of associations. Lectures 
illustrated by lantern slides and a question box have 
been provided. The morning sessions will begin at 10 
o’elock and the afternoon sessions at 2:30. 

The annual meeting of the insurance association will 
be held February 18 following the afternoon session of 
that day. To this every member, whether policy holder 
or not, is invited and for it an unusually attractive pro- 
gram has been prepared. 


The entertainment features will include a theater party 
at the Davidson Theater, ‘‘The Girl at the Gate’’ to be 
the attraction. For this tickets may be procured on the 
afternoon of the 19th from the entertainment commit- 
tee. Special emphasis is laid on the entertainment of 
ladies, under a ladies’ auxiliary. For them a special 
program has been prepared, to be given in Parlor EF of 
the hotel, through the courtesy of Radford Bros. & Co. 
This program includes also a card party, a luncheon and 
a business session. 





KENTUCKY RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 12.—The annual convention of 
the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association wili be 
held in this city next Wednesday and Thursday, quarters 
at the Seelbach Hotel having been secured for the busi- 
ness meetings and the exhibits of manufacturers. The 
latter will include displays of millwork, as well as special- 
ties, such as silo material, cement, roofing material and 
other building lines handled by many retailers in smaller 
communities. The program of addresses was published 
several weeks ago. Will Ballard, a well-known whole- 
saler, is chairman of the entertainment committee, and 
has announced that a 6 o’clock dinner at the Seelbach 
Wednesday evening will be followed by a theater party at 
Keith’s vaudeville house. George 8. Chowning, of Shel- 
byville, is president of the association, and probably will 
be reelected. 





PREPARATIONS FOR NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ 
ANNUAL. 

NEw YorRK, Feb. 11.—Advices from Boston, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, New York and other large centers indicate 
that the annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, to be held at Atlantic City 
March 6 and 7, will be one of the largest conventions 
ever held by the association. Delegations from those 
points in instances have engaged special cars to attend 
the convention, and members within a night’s ride of 
Atlantic City will attend practically as a whole. At the 
Hotel Chelsea, headquarters of the association, plans are 
being perfected to care thoroughly for the meeting and 
the comfort of the delegates and their ladies, every con 
venience being afforded for committee rooms, smoking 
rooms, reception rooms and in the convention hall on the 
first floor of the hotel. 

Much progress has been made by the executive com- 
mittee on the program for the convention and banquet, 
the latter to be held Friday evening, March 7, at which 
speakers of prominence will be heard. The ladies will 
participate in the banquet and listen to the after dinner 
speaking, and the wives and daughters of members in 
large numbers are expected. 

The business meeting will discuss subjects of unusual 
importance, and altogether the plans for the coming con- 
vention are possibly the most complete and satisfactory 
that have yet been arranged. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ANNUAL. 

NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 11.—Although no official call has 
as yet been issued by Secretary Roper, of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and will not be until after 
the meeting to be held on Thursday, February 13, it has 
been learned authoritatively that the twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the association will be called for Thurs- 
day, March 20, at the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 


_—o 


CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 

A conference on scientific management will be held 
by the Western Economic Society at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, March 14. At this conference many of the 
leading advocates of scientific management will present 
the fundamental features of their plan, among those 
to present papers being M. L. Cooke, Harrington Enmrr- 
son, Hollis Godfrey, F. W. Taylor, 8S. E. Thompson, 
C, B, Thompson and William B. Wilson, chairman of the 
Committee on Labor of the United States House of Rep- 





resentatives. The subjects are somewhat general } 
relate to scientific management from the manufacture: 
and laborers’ and social! standpoint and go somewh 
into details in discussing scientific time study, ete. 
general invitation is extended by the society to tho 
interested to attend these sessions. 





‘‘SOME SURPRISES IN STORE.’’ 


Among other attractions for the annual convention « 
the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Lumlx 
Dealers’ Association, to be held at South Bend, Ind 
February 26, are announced ‘‘some strong lines of talk, 
including addresses by W. H. Miller (designated 
‘*Mark Twain IL’’), of Ottawa, Lll.; Met L. Saley, o 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; Arthur L. Holmes, of Di 
troit, Mich., and others. ‘*‘We have some surprises i) 
store for you,’’ say Will C. Cavin, president; Charle 
Foster, vice president, and Granville Ziegler, secretar) 
and treasurer, in a recent announcement, who add 
‘*Make a noise! Tell all of this to your neighbor. Get 
busy and come.’’ The announcement suggests also 
‘*Put this meeting down and on that date take the first 
train coming this way, and when the conductor calls 
‘South Bend’ get off and ask the first person you meet 
where the Oliver Hotel is and you will find us waiting 
for you.’’ 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOX MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


The Hotel La Salle, Chicago, and February 19, 20 and 
21 have been chosen for the fourteenth annual conven 
tion of the National Association of Box Manufacturers. 
The program just issued recites that it ‘‘has been ar- 
ranged to give the greatest prominence to topics that 
confront each box nranufacturer daily, and the subjects 
will be handled by men who are meeting the same prob 
lems as you are.’’ The program includes called meet- 
ings of various committees; that of the committee on cost 
finding at 10 a. m. February 18, and of the executive 
committee at 4 p. m. on that day. On Wednesday the 
committee on standardization will meet at 9 a. m. and 
the committee on nominations at 9:30 a. m. Wednesday 
at 10 a. m. the board of directors will hold a meeting. 

The general program for Wednesday includes formal 
opening of the convention by President F.. M. West and 
address of welcome by the mayor of Chicago; response 
in behalf of the association by B. F. Masters; appoint 
ments of committee to consider officers’ reports and of 
committee on resolutions; address of the president, an- 
nual reports of the treasurer, secretary and manager, 
and reports of the committees on membership, nomina 
tions and auditing accounts. ; 

Thursday’s proceedings include a discussion of mar- 
ket conditions and comparison of present conditions with 
those of last year, discussion of lumber price conditions, 
present and future, and addresses as follows: ‘‘Shall 
We Advertise the Advantages of the Wooden Box?’’ 
‘*The Relation of the Hardwood Lumberman to the Box 
Manufacturer’’; ‘‘The Standardization of Boxes’’; 
‘*The Railroads’ Viewpoint of the Standardization of 
Boxes’’; ‘‘The Possibilities of Standardizing Wooden 
Boxes from the Classification Standpoint’’; ‘‘ Report 
of Committee on Standardization’’ and ‘‘ Discussion of 
Subject of Standardization.’’ 

Nine addresses are scheduled for Friday, February 21, 
the first to begin at 10 a. m. These include such author- 
ities as H. E. Montgomery, Harry A. Wheeler, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America; B. W. Porter, president of the New England 
Box Co.; E. H. Defebaugh, secretary of the association, 
and others. This session will consider the report of the 


.committee to consider officers’ reports and discussions 


thereon, report of committees on resolutions and discus- 
sions thereon, and will elect officers for the ensuing year. 

In connection with the convention will be an exhibit 
of safety devices and appliances applicable to wood- 
working machinery. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


RETAILERS RECOGNIZE THAT THE SMALL DIS- 
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NORTHEASTERN IOWAN’S ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the Northeastern Iowa Retail 
iumbermen’s Association will be held at Dubuque 
‘ebruary 28. Headquarters will be at the Wales Hotel. 
\ program is in preparation under the care of Secretary 
(i, D, Rose, and indications are of a full attendance of 
he membership. 





SALT LAKE CITY WANTS 1914 WESTERN 
RETAILERS’ ANNUAL, 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Feb. 10.—A delegation of 
‘tah lumbermen will leave Salt Lake City today for 
pokane, Wash., where they will attend the annual meet- 

g of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to 
« held February 13-15. The Utah delegates are armed 

th special invitations from Goy. William Spry, of Utah; 
layor Sam C. Park, of Salt Lake City; the Commercial 
lub of Salt Lake City, the Lumbermen’s Club of Salt 
ake City, the Salt Lake City Transportation Club, and 
rom the management of the Hotel Utah, asking that the 
914 convention of the Western retailers be held in Salt 
Lake City. 

It is thought that Salt Lake City has the ‘‘inside 
track’? on the 1914 meet, for the reason that when the 
1913 meeting was held various delegates of the North- 
west gave out the understanding that if Spokane was 
uccessful for the 1913 gathering Salt Lake Citv would 
stand a good show for securing the meeting in 1914. 

William H. Maefarlane, local representative of the 
astern & Western Lumber Co., of Portland, Oreg., and 
Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the district of Utah, 
vill head the delegation. Mr. Macfarlane is authorized 
to assure the lumbermen that their wants will be well 
aken care of in Salt Lake, the convention hall and mag- 
uificent ball room of the Hotel Utah being tendered for 
the use of the association. Plans for the entertainment 
ot the lumbermen are already under way. Two banquets 
are planned, one to be given by the Utah Jumbermen and 
one by Hoo-Hoo. A trip to Bingham, Utah’s great 
above-ground copper mining camp, will also be one of 
the entertainment features. 





BOX AND SHOOK MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


NoRFOLK, VA., Feb. 11.—At a recent meeting of the 
North Carolina Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association. 
in Philadelphia, it was decided to hold the next meeting 
of the association in Norfolk, Va., on April 7. At the 
Vhiladelphia meeting were manufacturers of packing 
cases representing an annual consumption of about 250, 
100,000 feet. The following were elected as officers of 
the association: 

resident—-Lewis H. Swan, Norfolk; Berkley Box & Lum 
ber Co, 

Vie> Vresident— Henry Dreyer, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer —E. Dale Adkins, Salisbury, Md. 

Secretary—-R. W. Jordan, Emporia, Va. 

The following were elected directors: 

Clayton W. Nichols, Philadelphia, V’a.; FE. N. Wicht, 
Laurel, Del.; W. A. West, New Bern, N. ©.; Charles’ FE. 
Whitlock, Richmond; W. L. Nufer, Petersburg. 





MANUFACTURERS’ BUREAU OF INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 10.—Several hundred mem 
bers of the Manufacturers’ Bureau of Indiana attended 
the annual meeting of the organization held at the Clay- 
pool Hotel in this city last Thursday. Routine business 
was transacted, officers elected and the passage of a good 
workmen’s compensation act indorsed. The association 
has 1,000 members, many of whom are identified with the 
lumber interests. 

A banquet was given in the evening, the principal 
speakers being Congressman William Cox Redfield, of 
the fifth New York district, who spoke on ‘‘The New 
Conscience’’ and Magness M. Alexander, of Lynn, Mass., 
manager of the welfare department of the General Elec- 
tric Co., who spoke on ‘‘ Workmen’s Compensation. ’’ 

Officers were reelected as follows: 

President—M. W. Mix, Mishawaka, president of Dodge 
Manufacturing Co, 

Mice president—Benjamin A. Van Winkle, Hartford City, 
manufacturer of glazed paper. 





Secretary- —Harry Miesse, Indianapolis. 
rreasurer—C, C. Foster, Indianapolis, retail 


Jumber 
dealer. 





NEW PENNSYLVANIA PRESIDENT. 

At the recent meeting in Pittsburgh of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, Frank E. 
Lillo, of Oakdale, Pa., was elected president. Mr. Lillo 
is a former Michigan man who has been in the retail 
lumber business in Pennsylvania for many years and 





FRANK E, LILLO, OF OAKDALE, PA.; 
President Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania. 


who is widely known in both States. It is expected 
that under his vigorous administration the Pennsylvania 
organization will make important progress during 1913. 





ANNUAL OF WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 12.—The annual meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, held here yes- 
terday in the assembly room of the Spokane Builders’ 
Exchange, is regarded as one of the most important in 
the history of the organization. 

Over 60 lumber manufacturers were in attendance. 
R. M.* Hart, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, president of the 
association, officiated. 

The meeting decided to establish a traffic department 
of the association to look after traffic matters and handle 
freight claims, which is considered a long step in prog- 
ress. Numerous interesting addresses and papers were 
presented. 

The following officers for the new year were elected: 

President—George L. Stoddard, LaGrande, Ore. 

Vice president—B. H. Hornby, Dover, Idaho. 

Treasurer—H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Idaho. 

Trustees—T. J. ee 2g oom Idaho; J. 


Goldrick, Spokane: D. Secles, Ogden, Utah; Jobn 
Toole, Bonners, Mont. 

Grading bureau trustees—C. P. Lindsley, Spokane, chair 
man; L. R. McCoy, Bonners Ferry, Idaho; Earl Rogers, 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 


Me- 
R. 


Following the meeting the board of trustees reelected 
A. W. Cooper secretary. 

Prospects for the coming year were generally reported 
to be excellent. Owing to the log scarcity and shortage 
in mill stocks indications are of a strong spring market. 





MASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS’ ‘‘GET 
TOGETHER.”’’ 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, characterized as its 
‘‘set together’’ conference, will be held at Boston, 
Mass., February 21, with headquarters in the New 
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American House, Hanover Street. Besides the regular 
routine of the convention, which this year promises to 
be of more interest and importance than usual, Secretary 
Ernest N. Bagg promises a most attractive program of 
entertainment, including addresses by Rev. Dr. John S. 
Lyon and Lieut.-Gov. Walsh; entertainment by Henry 
W. Sears, jr., ‘‘lumberman vocalist,’’ in selections; 
a clever professional, ‘‘Eddie’’ MacHugh, ‘‘in som: 
‘take-offs’ likely to please the Jumbermen;’’ the Martha 
Washington ladies’ orchestra, in costume, with catchy, 
uptodate nrusic; chorus singing, ‘‘and other features of 
interest.’’ 

The annual banquet will begin at 7 o’clock on th 
evening of February 21 in the New American House. 
Of this Secretary Bagg says: 

The New American House has promised to make the 
association glad it came there. Incidentally, our members 
will be the first lumbermen to christen the magnificent new 
mahogany finished banquet hall, just completed. The man 
agement assure the committee that their capacity for en 
tertaining an organization like ours is so much improved 
and increased that last season’s good record is more than 
likely to be surpassed. 

Arrangements for the banquet are in the care of 
Charles 8. Potter, treasurer of the association, 850 State 
Street, Springfield, Mass., and to him all requests for 
reservations should be made, accompanied by check. 
Early attention to this is essential, as the association has 
to make closer advance calculation than formerly and at 
the same time make ample provision for all guests. 

The twelfth annual of the Massachusetts retailers, 
in its serious and in its entertainment features, promises 
to be the most important and enjoyable in its history. 





LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12.—The election of officers, talks 
by members, and vaudeville stunts were the features of 
the annual meeting and banquet last evening of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of St. Louis. 

Dinner was begun at 6:30, during which were given 
several vaudeville acts. At the conclusion of the dinner, 
the election of officers for the ensuing year took place. 
This resulted as follows: , 

President—John A. Heheis, of the St. Louis Lumber Co 

Vice president—H. A. Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber 
Co. 

Treasurer—Louis Essig, of the St. Louis Lumber Co., 
reelected. 


Secretary—John B. Kessler, reelected. 





Then followed talks by the retiring president, Julius 
Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co.; President-elect 
John A. Reheis, C. H. Holekamp, of the Holekamp Lum 
ber Co., R. E. Gruner, of the Gruner Lumber Co., and a 
number of others. 

Twenty-seven members were presént. This associa 
tion represents the yellow pine yards and is one of the 
strongest organizations of the kind in the country. 





A WIDE-AWAKE ORGANIZATION. 


The Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which met January 29 and 30 in Hotel Lllini at Alton, 
Ill., represents a successful effort of the dealers in fhe 
southern end of Illinois to secure for themselves the 
benefits of association and conference in conventions. 
For many of them attendance at the Chicago convention 
is out of the question; so for these the meetings of the 
local association furnish their only opportunity to profit 
by the other man’s experience. As a matter of fact, 
those dealers who regularly attend the conventions of 
the State association are as enthusiastic over the local 
assembly as any; for here the questions which especially 
affect business in southern Illinois receive specific atten 
tion. 

The picture shown herewith was taken at the close of 
the second day’s forenoon session, and includes a fair 
percentage of the association’s membership. All the 
sessions were well attended and the discussions were 
followed with careful attention. George H. Hotchkiss, 
secretary emeritus of the State association, was present 
and urged upon the members that they attend the Chi- 
cago convention which was held this week at the Sher 
man, and many of them were present. The Southern 
Mlinois Lumber Dealers’ Association is in capable hands 
and its future seems assured. 


TRICT ASSOCIATION IS EFFICIENT IN SOLVING LOCAL PROBLEMS. 


Le. 


Ly 


ALTON, JANUARY 29 AND 30, THIS LARGE ATTENDANCE PROVIDED INTERESTED AUDIENCES AT ALL SESSIONS, 
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YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS 


Spirit of Optimism Pervades Meeting of the Association at New Orleans—Cu: 
an Excellent Effort—Secretary’s Report Shows Many Activitie: 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 11.—The spirit of optimism 
that pervades the yellow pine lumber trade everywhere 
began to find expression very shortly after President 
S. J. Carpenter called the annual meeting of the Yel 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association to order today at 
the new Grunewald Hotel, and continued to bubble and 
effervesce throughout the day. The contrast with the 
opening session last year was noteworthy, the sentiment 
at that time being just the reverse of what it is this 
vear. President S. J. Carpenter sounded the keynote of 
the situation when he predicted a heavy trade at least 
for the first six months of this year. The expressions 
which followed in this connection showed that produe 
tion is on the and demand on the increase, 
which spells fine business for a long spell. One point 
which was developed was the rapidity with which the 
southland is developing, this creating an increased de 
mand for lumber which, it is believed, will ultimately 
consume the entire yellow pine output, thus withdrawing 
this lumber from outside markets. 

Conservation touched upon by the president in 
his annual address, and was reiterated during the day’s 
proceedings. President Carpenter pleaded for more in 
telligent lumbering on the part of the manufacturers, 
particularly in reference to the tree tops. In this con 
nection he urged the establishment of a laboratory for 
experiments in working up waste into merchantable by 
products. He thought that the association should estab 

laboratory for the benefit of the members. 
The first day’s session was well attended and was marked 
wit} 


deerease 





was 


lish such a 


enthusiasm to 


a degree sé ldom, if ever, seen before 
it a similar meeting. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


It was close to the noon hour when President Curpen 
order. The opening hour had 
delayed pending the arrival of several 


ter called the meeting to 


been purposely 


belated morning traius. Myr. Carpenter called to the 
platform the venerable Rev. Gordon Bakewell, rector 


emeritus of Trinity Chapel, New Orleans, a white-haired 
clergyman considerably old, who, 
firm, audible 

for divine blessing and guidance 
pon the deliberations of the organization that is, he 
a the noble occupation of hewing a live 
that bountiful Providence had 
upon earth for the use of man. 


more than 90 vears 


despite his faltering steps, delivered in a 
vore, a 


sincere prayvel 


suid. engaged in 


i 
lihood out ef the trees 


placed here 


The President’s Address. 


President Carpenter’s annual 
spoken of as one of the best of its kind ever submitted 
by the president of an organization, was a clear, con 
‘ise summing up of the trade conditions during the past 


report, subsequently 


vear, with several substantial suggestions for the good 
of the organization and of the trade in general during 
+} 


he coming year. In this report Mr. Carpenter exhib- 
ited his belief that brevity is preferable in speech mak- 
ing. His talk was neither too long nor too short, and it 
covered the ground in a thorough, snappy manner and 


rang with forceful logic throughout. From the recep- 
tion accorded to this report it was clear that it found 


full accord in the minds of Mr. Carpenter’s hearers. 

In the offset, Mr. Carpenter called attention to the 
fact that in his opinion the money contributed by the 
association to the advertising campaign had been wisely 
expended, and he expressed the hope that all. members 
who did not join in this movement during the last year 
would this 


Regarding the 


do so vear. 

possibilities of deriving revenue from 
vellow pine waste, Mr. Carpenter said that many of the 
ind that are now being offered to 
manufacturers for converting the chemical elements of 
wood into commercial products are unsound, incomplete, 
and are not exact knowledge. The presi 
dent said that the association should undertake to solve 
these problems for the benefit of all its members, in 
the way of laboratory experiments, etc., and should be 
able to advise its members on all questions that may 


methods rocesses 





based upon 


arise as to methods and processes, validity of patents, 
proper treatment of wood paving blocks, wood vreserva 


ives, fire proofing, ete. 


Last Year’s Business Disappointing. 


Mr, Carpenter said that many manufacturers were un 
doubtedly disappointed in 
ealed by the balance sheets, 


business as re 
having in mind the favor 
able operating conditions and the demand for lumber 
during the closing months of the vear, but he ealled 
attention to the faet that many of the complainants 
have lost sight of the reverse conditions that~ prevailed 
during the first half of the year. He doubted if the 
manufacturers as a whole fared any better during 1912 
than they did in 1911. The slight increase in price, he 
said, was fully offset by the increased costs. The last 
ialf of the year, he declared, was a great improvement 
over the first half from an investment standpoint. 

The president reviewed briefly the conditions which 
prevailed during the year, showing that to-day. with 
only a normal demand for lumber, it will require at 
least six months to replenish the depleted stocks in re- 
tail yards and leave a fair assortment at the mills. As 
to what lies ahead of that time, Mr. Carpenter would 


last vear’s 


} 
} 
l 





make no prediction. The welfare of the industry, he 
said, is bound up with the welfare of the country, de 
pending largely upon the character of Government at 
tacks upon vested interests and tariff agitation and the 
crops. The president said that in his opinion if the 
this year approximate those of 1912, this will 
stimulate lumber requirements beyond any contrary in 
fluence excited by the other factors. 


crops 


Prominent Facts. 

Two facts, Mr. Carpenter said, stand out prominently 
in a review of last year’s operations. The first one, 
suggested by the effect of the involuntary curtailment 
caused by weather conditions, is that the manufacturers 
do not do enough to better their condition, that there is 
too much groping in the dark and trusting to- Providence, 
instead of each lumberman acting for himself to adjust 
the output to the requirements of the country. If every 
manufacturer of yellow pine lumber was a member of 
the association and carefully studied the statistics pre 
pared by the secretary, and regulated his output to the 
demand shown therein, the speaker declared, the manu 
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CARPENTER, OF 


WINNFIELD, 
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President Yellow Pine Association 


facturer would be able to utilize all parts of the tree, 
thus conserving the world’s timber supply and at the 
same time realizing a fair profit upon the investment. 
Mr. Carpenter even went so far as to say that if a 
manufacturer was not in sympathy with this movement 
he should be compelled by law to do so. There should 
be no part of the tree left on the ground to rot or be 
come a prey to fire. To insure this being done, he spoke 
in favor of establishing a minimum price for low-grade 
lumber equal to the cost of producing it and it should 
in his opinion be unlawful to sell lumber made out of 
tree tops and defective logs at a less price. 

Present Prices Give Fair Margin. 

The second point emphasized by Mr. Carpenter was 
that there is in his opinion not a fair margin of profit in 
the business at present prices. Some of the manufac 
turers, he said, have been confused by not considering 
all the factors in the equation. They knew that some 
years ago they received the same relative average of 
prices as are now being realized and at that time were 
earning a fair manufacturing profit. It cost the 
manufacturer, he said, $1.50 a thousand in interest and 
taxes to carry his stumpage since 1907. Cost of labor 
and material is higher now and in order to realize as 
much net revenue at the present time as was possible in 
that period the manufacturer must sell his lumber at an 
advance of $2 a thousand feet. It is also unfortunate, 
he said, that the manufacturer must provide in his ini 


has 





tial investment sufficient raw material to supply h 
plant for the entire period he expects to operate it, 
condition which did not exist when only a small amouw 
of timber was owned by the operating company and ea 
ried as an investment. The stumpage owners in 19 
were prepared to supply the mill with logs for 15 yea 
and those who have operated to capacity since that tin 
have eut off one-third of their supply. Thus one-thi 
of the life of the plant has expired and one-third of it 
cost must be charged off for depreciation, as it will b 
worthless when all tributary stumpage has been cut. 


Waste Pointed Out. 


Thousands of feet of logs that would make only low 
grade lumber, probably an average of 2,000 to 
feet to the acre, on account of prices for this class of 
lumber being below the cost of production, have been 
left in the destroved. At prevailing prices 
for this lumber during this period the Jumberman_ is 
very fortunate if he liquidated on that amount of his 
stumpage, not at what it would be worth to-day, on 
What it would cost to grow, but at what he actually paid 
tor it, without interest or carrying charges. 

Regarding the subject of membership, Mr. Carpenter 
said that all manufacturers of yellow pine lumber should 
he members of the all are vastly bene 
fited, especially by its advertising and publicity. Ree 
ognizing that many lumbermen are afraid to join any 
kind of an association because of the recent trust inves 
tigations, Mr. Carpenter emphasized the fact that there 
is absolutely no reason from a legal standpoint for 
withholding membership, and in this connection he 
stated the purpose of the organization. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

The report of Seeretary George K. Smith. of St. Louis 

Mo., was as follows: 


5,00 


woods or 


association as 





The year 1912 will go down in history as remarkable in 
two respects: The abundant crops harvested and the lack 
of anv injurious effect on general business resulting from 
the three-cornered presidential campaign. Building was 





active and the railroads and 
sumers of lumber 


car companies were large con 
Manufacturers of lumber, both north and 





south, were called upon for steck in such quantities their 
shipments exceeded the amounts produced and left nearly 
allo of them on January 1. 1905, with less stock than they 
held one year ago Production of yvellow pine was much 
larger than in 141. as shown by the following comparative 
figures 
PRODUCTION 
No. No. 
State Mills. 1911. Mills. 
Missouri and Okla 15 136,197,567 15 


Arkansas 

Texas 

Louisiana 
Mississippi 

Alabama ie 
Georgia and Florida 


S97, 318,474 
1,423,151, 766 
2.371, 670,716 
1,613, 806,630 

805,886,762 

908,425,441 





1,111,484. 866 


















Totals -1,208 8,245,957,356 1,208 9,086,953,271 
New Mills That Began Sawing in 1912 

Missouri and Oklahoma : F 1 14.000,000 
Arkansas wires 4 11,050,000 
Texas Raaets w =~ % ; 2 4,500,000 
Lou na f : ere a 2,658,536 
Miss ippi ; 2 arene Shetaca Ss 76,008,008 
A eee - - ba $1,432,332 
Georgia and Florida 1 6,882,700 
29 156,481,667 


Making a total 
9,243,434,938 feet 

Twenty-nine new mills commenced sawing in 1912, showing 
a production for same year of 156,481,667 feet, while during 
1912 97 mills went out of production for 
1911 of 478,297,566 feet 

In the above 1,208 mills are included 48 mills 
production for 1911 of 127,364,795 and for 
which were added to our records 
addition to the 29 new mills 
156,481,667 feet. 

Net increase in production during 1912 among above 
mills, 840,995,915 feet, or 10.20 per cent over 191 

CLEARING HOUSE 

Recapitulation of the Cut and Shipments by Months for 1912 


production during 1912 by 1,237 mills of 


business, 





with a 


with yearly 
1912 of 173,669,030 
during the year 1912, in 
with production for 1912 of 


1,208 




















Cut 
No. Mills Less Than 

Month. Rept’g. Cut. Shipments. Shipped. 
January . 270 303,424,592 ¢ 466,673 54,042,081 
February .. 281 362,0 281 4 ‘ é 
i. ree 370,379,760 022 
| Re Aer 377,892,410 415,674,113 
OT Seare 421,347,457 474,508,982 
Loa 443,761,090 442,864, 
SS eee 4,3 169 480,608, 
RSEMBE 6 os os es 607 ' 


September 
October 
November 
December 





.995,185 
,841,339 





Totals ’ 309 5, 195,999, 401 5, 200,593,734 207,866,339 4.00 


* Increase. 


Excess of shipments over cut 4,594,333 feet, or 0.09 per cent. 
Summary of the Cut and Shipments of the Same 250 Mills for 
1911 and 1912 
CUT 


1912. Increas 
5,527,198 8,76 

69,719 
729,945 
4,6 626 


Month. 
January 
February 















856 






376,026, 
+6 







September .... 
October 
November 
December 


68,671, 
79) 7H 









72,797, 
1138, 242, 
69,348, 
45,931, 


4: 9, BM 
‘ 404,742,265 
2,066,917 327,998,241 


9 507,788, 





4,302,191,676 4,600,502, 26 





Totals 8 475 
*209,477, 852 
* Decrease. 
+ Decrease. ; : 
Net increase in cut 298,310,628 feet, or 6.938 % above 1911 
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BREAK ENTHUSIASM RECORD. 


Shows Heavy Increase, but Shipments Exceed It—President’s Opening Address 
and Progress in 1 All Departments of Association Administration. 


SHIPMENTS 
19 








Month. 1911. Increase. % Ine. 
nuary . 383, 451, 402 *15,066,513 7é 
ebruary = . 8 12 a7: 
irch 
pril 
lay 
ine 
ily 
\ugust ) 
eptember ... 875,140,134 
rctober cvses SOE tOO lon 


369,122,239 3491730879 +19. pty 
307, 840, 442 





vovember 
yecember 





3€ 
358,087,069 50,246,627 


Totals 4,327,598,306 4,665,236,801 434,187, 383 


*96,545 





* Decrease 
Decrease 
Net increase in shipments 337,038,495 feet, or 7.80% above 
1911 
Since July a pink card has been sent out with the monthly 
learing house report, giving comparisons at a glance, and 
ms met with the general approval of all. 
‘omparative Statement of Stocks January 1, 1912, and 
January 1, 1913. 
——Stock on Hand 
Jan. 1, 1912. 
lissouri and Oklahoma 40,7 O8¢ 
\rkansas 
rexas 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Alabama . Me se 
Georgia and Florida.. 





4 

.574,669 
487, 486, i72 
156, 417, 5 





57,102, 
43,149, 809 





Total any eo 1,293, ¢ 1,269,342, 266 





The stock on hand January 1, 1913, among 307 mills, with 
total cut of 5,517,164,709 feet, actual, during 1912, as com- 
pared with the stock on hand January 1, 1912, shows a 
lecrease of 23,910,707 feet, or 1.85 per cent. 
Isxcess shipments over cut, 23,910,707 feet or 4.33 per cent. 
Lumber on hand, among 151 mills, with a total cut of 
~.846,149,089 feet, actual, during 1912 shows 63,740,348 feet 
clow normal 
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Kight new mills which started up in 1912, having a cut 
for 1912 of 76,764,669 feet, and shipments for same year 
18,952,976 feet, show a stock on hand, January 1, 1913, of 
27,811,693 fect. 

Market Information. 


During the first half of 1912 the method of reporting 
market changes used in 1911 was continued. After our 
semi-annual meeting the Pine Sheet was adopted for re- 
porting concessions from the basis list, and about 50 mem- 
bers and manufacturers have contributed regularly and the 
compilation has been mailed at intervals of two weeks. 


Basis List. 


In August, 1912, values of yellow pine on many items 
were quoted higher than the basis list of August 4, 1909, 
which had been in use for three years, and on September 
10,°1912, a basis list was issued which replaced the one of 
August, 1909, and is now in general use among retailers 
and manufacturers, and the concessions report on the pink 
sheets apply to this list. 


Facts and Figures. 


At our semiannual meeting it was decided to publish a 
bulletin at frequent intervals, containing items of interest 
to members and to carry no advertising. Since July 1, 
twenty-three issues of this bulletin ‘Facts and Figures” 
have been issued, and it is believed it is being carefully 
read by members and by manufacturers not members, to 
whom it is occasionally sent. 

Members desiring to bring up questions for consideration 
are invited to send them in for publication in ‘Facts and 
Figures.” 

Inspection Bureau. 


Number of inspectors investigating claims................. 
Number of inspectors on mill routes visiting 178 mills, one 
inspector having been added since January 1, 19138, 
Claims on hand for investigation January 1, 1913.......... 7 
Claims on hand for investigation January - pe ee 77 


During 1912, 1,441 claims for inspection were filed. Dur- 
ing the year 1,330 inspections were made, 111 being can- 
celed, out of which 977 were on stock shipped by members 
and 358 by nonmembers. 

During 1912, 177 members used the inspection depart- 
ment as against 218 in 1911. 

The average cost per claim, not including salary of in- 
spector, was $11.50. The averuge number of days required 
to inspect claim was 15 from date of filing request. 





GEORGE Kk. 


Freight Claims and Rates. 
The annual report of the freight claim and freight rate 
departments show the following total for the year 


Number of claims received. A ; vs 1,594 
Number of claims filed..... ‘ ‘ : 1,492 
Number of claims paid - ; , 1,473 
Amount of money collected. . A $34,786.31 
Postage and expense..... ale ss 169.33 
Amount received on 10 per cent basis : 431.92 
Claims declined by us.... P ‘ ‘ ; 45 
Claims declined by railroads. “ 200 
Transfers received ........ , 1,405 
Number of rates quoted..... 1,405 
MEMBERSHIP REPORT—YEAR 1912 
Membership, January 1, 1912. 259 
Members lost during the year.. : 58 
rebel gained during the year 32 
Net loss 26 
Total membership, January 1, 1918 233 


The present me mbership represents in annual production 
219 mills, cutting 4,153,323,133 feet. Production for 191 
as compared with the production of 1911, shows an in- 
crease of 468,576,154 feet, or 12.72 per cent above 1911. 


Advertising and Publicity. 


The work of this department has been continuous through- 
out the year and will be covered in detail by the report of 
the committee on advertising. 

The contributions to the fund for a general advertising 
of wood against its substitutes through the National Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association amounted to more than 
$8,000. Half of this amount was turned over to the treas 
ury of the national and the remainder is being held, pend 
ing the decision as to time of starting the campaign. It is 
not now expected that any contributions for the National 
advertising fund will be called for during 1913. 

The annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association will be held in May at Kansas City. 
Mo., and arrangements should be made at this meeting for 
the appointment of delegates to represent our association 
at that meeting 


SMITH, ST. LOUIS, MO.; YW. O. AXLEY, WARREN, ARK 


Secretary. Treasurer 


Our Work for 1913. 

The regular monthly and semimonthly reports, sent out 
from St. Louis, have contained information from a majority 
of our members, but could be made of greater value if every 
one addressed would promptly respond. 

During 1913 a more careful canvass will be made to secure 
reports from every member. Manufacturers who are with 
us to-day and who do not hold membership in this associa- 
tion are cordially invited to take part in the discussions on 
the floor and to join us during this meeting. 

Our treasurer’s report will show that a moderate surplus 
has been accumulated during the year, thereby reflecting 
the economies recommended ‘by our board of directors in 
1911, in which year we showed a deficit. 

It is hoped during 1913 that our membership will be 
largely increased and we urge each member to assist in this 
important feature of our work. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
The report of the treasurer for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1912, shows income as follows: 


RORUIAT -AGRCNRIBOME 6 ook ic os cic siersieaeiisdiwededs $ 89,62 

RQVEPGEIMS COMEEIDUUIOM sik cies ceedecee voces 31, 

WPGIGHC CIRIURE GOCOUE Ss 6 soc cieies celd ev heed siviesis 

OT CMEUMNEDNE file wor d.d's ered edi scie dais 6 tele eC este aes 

WERE TOMO ocala te: soa) ava oe ore aie erster sia sue. satelene« 

PRUCEGHG ON: DIT - DORICO sia: 006 a 0:0 0's etatc eras 161. "2 
SPR be ssh cane’ Crasiatraenaie eS Sikial o'ge in peerm aes $121.7 91.5 





Disbursements were $115,588 3.99, “Jeaving surplus of 
the year of $6,202.54. The report shows a total on hand 
of $13,545.65. 

With a left-over balance from 1911 of $2,411.19 and 
receipts in 1912 from all sources of $20,659.53, less 
$21,519.01 spent for advertising, leaves an unexpended 
balance on hand of $1,751.21 in the advertising fund. 


Welfare Work Explained. 

Rev. D. T. Brown, State superintendent of the Ameri 
can Sunday School Union, was introduced by the presi- 
dent and told of the work of this organization, particu- 
larly among the logging camps. This organization 
establishes missions in the rural districts and places 


i) 








bibles and nonsectarian literature in the homes whers 
they are most needed. Rev. Mr. Brown said that the ur 

has already Sunday schools in logging camps and h¢ 
pleaded for more, citing the necessity. He said that it 


costs only $800 a year to keep a missionary. Rev. M1 
Brown related anecdotes showing experiences of tl 
mission workers among the camps, how they begin worl 


in the face of opposition, of the hardships they encow 
ter among the rough men who ‘‘shoot birds and get 
drunk on Sundays,’’ and how the missionary succeeds 
in making new men of them. 

Mr. Carpenter strengthened the remarks of Rev. M1 
Brown by stating that the Tremont Lumber Co. has bee 
more than repaid for establishing one of these Sunday 
He stated that the work of the union is don 
in a business-like manner and that he never saw $800) 
invested to greater good in a charitable way 


S¢ hools. 


Committee Appointments. 


Secretary Smith announced the following committees 
whereupon an adjournment was taken until afternoor 

Resolutions—W. W. Warren, chairman; ¢ S. Butte 

eld, F. H. Lathrop, W. T. Murray, J. Lewis Thompson, J 
Re McLane 


Constitution and By-Laws—C DD. Johnson, chairman 
I. R. Gilchrist, J. L. Kaul, O. O. Axley, W. T. Whiteman 


Nominations—M. B. Nelson, chairman; W. D. Harrig 
I. TY. Whited. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Inasmuch as the committees which President Carpe 
ter appointed in the morning were busy with important 
matters, the afternoon was devoted to an open dis 
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sion of such matters as the members themselves wished 
discussed informally. As a starter, Secretary Smith 
asked for expressions regarding the publication of a 
stock sheet. His object was, he explained, to see if the 
members wished him to print such a list. His query 
brought forth a volume of affirmative declarations. C.S 
Keith said that he thought such a printed list would b 
of great value and made the suggestion that such a list 
would enable the manufacturers to know how to gaugi 
their cut. O. O. Axley said that members ought to have 
the list and suggested that the association inspectors 
might be able with little trouble to obtain information 
regarding stocks when they visit the plants. 8S. J. Car 
penter said that the association would print such a list 
if the members wished it and that he did not think it 
would be hard to obtain this information as the mills 
usually make a monthly inventory anyway. No action 
was taken upon this matter at the time of discussio1 


Clearing House Reports. 


Secretary Smith next called the members’ attention 
to the pink and green clearing house reports that his 
office sends out and asked for expressions from members 
as to whether or not they read these reports, that lh 
might know whether it is advisable to continue their pub 
lication. The expressions which followed were unanimous 
for a continuance of the reports. C. S. Keith, N. O 
Nelson and F. H. Lathrop all spoke in favor thereof, 
and on motion of Mr. Keith the secretary was instructed 
not only to continue the publication but to print as well 
any and all other information as may bear upon the 
lumber situation. 

President Carpenter then threw the afternoon open to 
members for the discussion of any subject that they 
might have on their minds. He called upon W. E. 
Barns, who spoke briefly upon trade conditions as he 
saw them. He said that yellow pine is in better shaps 
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than it has been for a long time, and he cited statisties 
to show that there ought to be a big demand for lumber 
this year. He cited the steel market as a barometer 
which shows the way the wind is blowing in a commer- 
cial way. 

Trade Outlook Bright. 

One of the most interesting talks of the afternoon was 
made by J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Rhodes said 
that he had just made an extensive trip among the sev- 
eral leading markets, visiting lumber conventions, ete., 
and that it was his observation that the trade outlook is 
brighter than it has ever been. He said that he never 
has seen such a firm and general demand for lumber. 
Mr. Rhodes gave it as his opinion that the production 
of yellow pine has reached its climax, which, he said, 
will influence prices for the better on the Pacifie coast. 
In this connection he cited the gradual advance in yellow 
pine after its chief competitor, white pine, had been ex 
hausted. He said that when the crest of yellow pine 
production has been reached the effect will be the same 
and Pacific coast lumber will advance. Mr. Rhodes spoke 
of the troubles that the western lumbermen have gone 
through and he gave it as his opinion’ that west coast 
woods will never become a great competitive factor in 
the Middle West even when the Panama Canal is com- 
pleted, for the reason that there are not boats of suffi 
cient tonnage, there are not sufficient dock facilities, and 
the South is developing to such an extent that it will 
ultimately use all of its own lumber. 

The general discussion that followed took on the as 
peet of a love feast, conditions looking so bright to 
everybody, at least for the first half of the year, that all 
were in an optimistic mood. John Kaul, while coinciding 
with the general trend of expression, took the oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘ride his old hobby,’’ as he expressed it, the 
same being that the lumbermen are not as good sales 
men as they might be. He spoke of the need for a 
steady market price, with none of the fluctuations which 
usually characterize the yellow pine market. 

C. D. Johnson said that in his judgment the lumber 
men have nothing to fear. Production is on the declire 
and demand on the increase. He said that he believed 
$17.50 was an average market price for lumber, which 
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in his opinion is too low. He also declared that the 
Frost-Johnson company is going to go out after $20 
lumber. Capt. J. B. White spoke of the cost of stump- 
age, stating that the manufacturer ought to have at 
least the same price for his stumpage as it costs to re- 
produce the tree, or its substitute. He also touched upon 
the importance of the grading rules, declaring that this 
is one of the most important branches of the associa- 
tion’s work. He expressed a wish to see all inspections 
ultimately settled upon the basis of these grading rules. 
R. A. Long spoke along the same lines and his utter- 
anees were received with loud acelaim. 


Grading Rules Discussed. 


He said, ‘‘ There has been considerable talk about 
grading rules here in this meeting, and I want to say 
that our company has had just as much trouble on 
this same question as any of you other people. It has 
been reported that a number of manufacturers have 
had trouble based on certain fractions which the buyer 
has claimed have been cut off before the lumber was 
delivered. 

** According to my idea the grading rules of the Yel- 
low Pine Manufactures’ Association can be absolutely 
depended upon, and if these rules are strictly adhered 
to the difference will be so small that it will cut no 
figure. 

‘*There is no doubt that conditions in the lumber 
trade have materially changed during the last few 
years, and no one knows the extent of the western 
forest resources, and therefore it would be foolish to 
make an estimate at this time. But it must be remem- 
bered that while the west coast has almost inexhausti- 
ble resources the south is to a certain extent cut off. 

‘* According to the information which I have the 
time is almost at hand when the customer must be 
willing to pay for southern lumber on a basis of $2 a 
thousand.’’ 

Mr. Long then stated that he had sent out a number 


“ 
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of questions to 78 yellow pine manufacturers asking 
them the following questions: 

What has been your cut during 1912? 

What do you expect your cut to be in 1915? 

Is no additional timber available for your mill? 

The total eut of the mills written to by Mr. Long 
amounted to 2,486,665,971 feet. The mills written to 
comprised the largest in Mississippi, Louisiana and east 
Texas. Four of the 78 addressed failed to answer Mr. 
Long’s request for information. 

Mr. Long then gave the following figures regarding 
the rapid- manner in which the sawmills of the South 
were being cut out: 











Probable Probable 
life of opera- uife 
Total No. tion based added. Due 
of Mills on present to timber 
to cut out boldings. Cut in 1912. Obtainable. 
each year. Years. Feet. Per Cent. 
- 2 63, 2' 125 2.542 
3 r 3 102,623,962 4.127 
4 4 164,767,020 6.628 
3 5 230,249,878 9.258 
{ 6 350, 286,331 14.085 
2 7 386,801,086 15.555 
3 6-8 459,097, 95: 18.46 
3 7-9 , 283,677 20.96 
i 10 26.31 
2 11 28.37 
7 6-12 35.96 
11 14 1,245,510,449 50.08 
6 10-15 1,468, 265,826 59.04 
1 16 1,500,427,624 60.34 
1 17 1,583,669, 489 63.69 
2 15-18 1,666,819, 732 67.03 
1 19 1,688, 166,743 67.89 
4 16-20 1,829,600,333 73.58 
1 16 1,843,383,876 74.13 
i 22 1,907, 789,876 76.72 
1 24 1,972,477, 250 79.33 
2 30 2,486,665,971 100.00 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 12.—The annual convertion 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association came to 
an end this afternoon after two sessions replete with 
splendid addresses and most interesting discussions. It is 
considered about the most successful convention and most 
optimistic in its tone that the association has ever held, 
and almost the whole membership was present. 

At. its closing session the association unanimously 
voted to retain its membership in the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association after the practicability and 
desirability of this action had been explained by Secre- 
tary J. E. Rhodes, of the National, reenforeced by recom- 
mendations and indorsements from President Carpenter 
and others. 

The association voted to eliminate from its membership 
the wholesalers who have hitherto been carried on the 
rolls, this action being taken for the reasons set forth 
in previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The committee on grades and sizes recommended some 
changes of more or less importance, which were adopted 





JAMES D. LACEY, OF CHICAGO ; 
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Several resolutions relating to national affairs we: 
adopted. One opposed the turning of the national foresi 
over to the States for their supervision and contro) 
Another protested against the proposed reduction in th 
appropriation for forest research, which reduction woul: 
seriously cripple investigations being carried on by th 
laboratories engaged in research work important to th 
lumber industry. Another recommended amending thx 
marine laws so as to permit Americans to buy or build 
ships wherever they pleased and put them under Ameri 
‘an register. 

A resolution in heartfelt appreciation of the late J. J 
White, of McComb City, Miss., one of the pioneers in 
yellow pine and an original member of the association, 
was adopted. 

A report from J. B. White, showing how much money 
had been spent on the advertising and publicity eam 
paign last year, where the money was spent and what 
the results have been, was read. A discussion upon 
Y. M. C. A. work in the lumber camps resulted in a 
decision to continue this work which has been so satis 
factory in its results. In this connection R. A. Long 
suggested that there would have been fewer labor troubles 
had there been more Y. M. C. A. influence among the 
men, 

H. 8. Sackett, of the Forest Products Co., read an in- 
teresting paper dealing with the utilization of waste ma 
terial in woods and mill, and James D. Lacey told of his 
long continued experience along these lines and urged the 
importance of investigation and practical experimenting. 

A talk on currency reform by William A. Seott was 
well received. 





The address of H. S. Sackett appears on page 
43. Other addresses delivered at the meeting 
that reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN too late 
for this issue will be published next week. 








CLOSING SESSION. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 
NeW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 13.—The annual meeting of 
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the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which closed 
yesterday, was unusually well attended and characterized 
by a generally optimistic view as to the future of the 
market. A discussion of market conditions indicated the 
probability of a $20 mill average for 1913. Mr. Sackett’s 
address on utilization of forest and mill waste proved an 
interesting feature, particularly when taken in connec- 
tion with J. D. Lacey’s remarks reviewing the de- 
velopments of processes for utilizing yellow pine waste 
during the last 25 years. More interest was shown in 
this question than in any former meeting, probably be 
eause R. A. Long’s statistics showed that the yellow pine 
industry has passed its apex and that any attempt to 
derive a reasonable profit from what is now waste must 
be undertaken now while the raw material is available. 

The report of the advertising committee showed that 
results are accruing from yellow pine advertising and 
drew especial attention to the beneficial effects of the 
campaign conducted by the Arkansas soft pine mills 
through the lumber press. The reports and discussion 
indicated that there is growing an appreciation of the 
value of publicity in promoting yellow pine sales. 

Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, made a splendid impression, anc 
amicably demonstrated to the convention the need of 
maintaining its organization. A resolution amending the 
constitution so as to eliminate wholesalers from member- 
ship was finally adopted after years of contention. Ben 
S. Woodhead, of Houston, declined further to oppose its 
adoption, expressing the wish to conform to the will of 
the majority. He accepted the decision philosophically 
and cheerfully, although freely admitting that as a mat 
ter of sentiment he regretted being forced out of the 
meeting. Much regret was expressed that he personally 
was affected by the change. No other wholesalers were 
heard on the resolution. 

One noteworthy feature of the convention was the 
prominent part taken by the younger element in the asso- 
ciation. They are becoming more influential each year. 
Welfare work in camps and at mills received a big im- 
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petus in decision to continue the work through the Y. M. 
A. Industrial Department another year. 
“The meeting generally was considered the most sue- 
essful in recent years, and assures the organization 
of a new interest and cooperation on the part of the 
nembership. 


Election of Officers. 
The following officers were elected: 


President—-S. J. Carpenter, Winnfield, La. 

Vice president—C. D. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘Treasurer—O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark. 

Secretary—George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice president (one for each State)—W. T. Murray, For- 
dyce, Ark.;: John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; J. M-: West, 
Hiouston, Tex.; O. L. Benway, Hammond, La.; F. R. Gil- 
christ, Laurel, "Miss, ; J. HW. Berkshire, Winona, Mo.;: H. H. 
rift, Tifton, Ga.; Edward A, Hauss, Century, Fla. 


Directors. 


Alabama (two years)—Peter Vredenburgh, jr., Vreden- 


urgh; N. D. McClure, Wagar; W. D. Harrigan, Fulton; E. 
I “Moore, River Falls; (one year) H. H. Patterson, At- 
more; EF. H. Lathrop, Birmingham. 

Arkansas (two years)—-C. V. Edgar, Wesson: (. A. 
Buchner, Millville; (one year) Edward Bower, Eagle 
Mills; John Beland, Thornton; A. Trieschmann, Crossett ; 
if. Il. Foster, Malvern; J. W. Martin, Pine Bluff. 

Louisiana (two years)—S. T. Woodring, Lake Charles : 
teorge H. Boyd, Atlanta; D. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
J. A. Bentley, Alexandria; (one year) W. Warren, 
fisher: R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo.; BE. A. Frost, Shreve- 
port: C. E. Stagle, Clarks; H. W. Rock, Lake Charles; I. 
Hi. Fetiy. Kansas City, Mo.; M. L. Fleishel, Fullerton: J. S. 
loley, Kentwood, 

Texas (two years)—W. T. Whiteman, Caro; (one year) 
toy Farrar, Houston; Eli Weiner, Keltys ; Hoxie Thompson 
rrinity: G. A. Kelley, Manning; J. F. Keith, Beaumont: 
Mark Morris, Lufkin. 

Mississippi (two years)—C. B. Bissle, Laurel: H. H. 
Cust, Arbor; R. W. Hinton, Lumberton; (one year) T. L. 
Odonnell, Sanford: S. B. Butterfield, Norfield: F.C. Dick- 
man, Wiggins. 
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MEMBERS OF THE YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ 


i ag ne i R. Maclane, Noma; (one year) 
Missouri (two years)—J. B. White, Kansas City. 
Oklahoma (two years)—J. H. Crawford, Oklahoma City. 
Georgia (two years)—W. A. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 


CONVENTION NOTES, 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 11—During the afternoon 
session of Tuesday’s meeting a general discussion bear- 
ing on trade conditions was held. Not for many years 
has talk of this character been so encouraging. Not so 
much that the present price of yellow pine is satisfac- 
tory or profitable yet, but that the outlook for the com 
ing year is satisfactory and» gives promise of better 
prices to come. Referring to the current demand, M. B 
Nelson stated that he never before found all classes of 
stock as easy to move in the month of February as 
during the present one, 


George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, states that orders and in- 
quiry for cypress are far above the seasonal normal. 
Mr. Watson, by the way, never wearies of extolling the 
beauties of ‘‘sugi’’ finish. 


One of the most interested visitors at the meeting, as 
well as one of the most interesting, was Signor F. P. 
Justo, of Justo & Co., manufacturers and importers of 
lumber at Buenos Aires, Argentina. Signor Justo is 
visiting the United States better to acquaint himself 
with the exporting mills of the South. 


A Texas manufacturer stated that Texas consumes 
more lumber than it manufactures but that little of the 
Jow grades or shorts are sold within the State, and a 
fair percentage of its total consumption comes from 
other States, Louisiana and Arkansas particularly. 
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E. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, says the west coast is anticipat 
ing the benefits to be derived from the use of the Pan 
ama Canal several years. He pointed out that there 
were few ‘‘bottoms’’ on the coast which could carry 
a cargo of 5,000,000 feet, which is the size necessary 
to a profit. A lesser cargo means a loss to the shipper 
and according to Mr. Rhodes it will be several years 
before an adequate supply of capacity ships will be avail 
able to western manufacturers. Mr. Rhodes also drew 
an interesting comparison between the effect of the 
passing of the maximum production of white pine 15 
years ago and what now appears to be the turning 
point in the production of yellow pine. His point was 
that as yellow pine decreases in volume western lumber 
will increase in volume and price proportionately. 

Mr. John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, still claims that 
the yellow pine manufacturer is not as good a merchant 
as he might be, and ought to be. He wanted to talk 
some more about it at the first afternoon session, but 
was side-tracked until his pet subject should come up 
on the regular program at a later session. 

J. B. White was quoted as having said that the price 
»f lumber should cover the cost of manufacture and the 
cost of growing the timber as well. Mr. White arose 
to correct this by saying that the cost of a tree 200 
years old never could be so considered because it could 
not be determined, but pointed out that while the virgin 
timber of to-day produced the upper grades, no timber 
planted now would ever produce as high-grade lumber, 
and his original statement was intended to mean that 
the market price of lumber a inciude the cost of 
growing such timber as could be planted to replace ° that 
cut only, figuring that such timber so planted would not 
produce better than No. 1 common. 


OOF, 


ASSOCIATION, AND GUESTS, IN ATTENDANCE AT ANNUAL MEETING, NEW ORLEANS, LA., 


UTILIZATION OF YELLOW PINE WASTE ON A COMMERCIAL BASIS. 


[Salient Points of Address Delivered at Yellow Pine Meeting by H. S. Sackett, Vice President of the Forests Products Co., New Orleans, La.] 


Mr. Sackett, in the introductory part of his address, 
declared that the most important problem before the 
yellow pine manufacturers is the making of a profit- 
ble utilization of forest and sawmill waste. In order 
that this problem may be clearly understood the 
speaker gave the following definitions: Loss is mate- 
rial which is not utilized, and which can not be utilized 
at a profit; waste is material which is not used, but 
which can be utilized with a profit. 

It was to the latter class of material, Mr. Sackett 
said, that he referred in presenting the means whereby 
material that is now unused may be utilized at a 
profit. As illustrating the relation which the utiliza- 
tion of waste in the manufacture of by-products bears 
toward the main operations of a modern, well-developed 
industry, Mr. Sackett cited the fact that the Federal 
investigation of the packing industry showed that 97 
per cent of the profits were secured from by-products, 
and only 3 per cent from the main product. The same 


‘conditions, he said, existed in the oil industry where 


large profits were made from the by-products. Though 
the lumber industry has been slow in perfecting meth- 
ods of utilizing raw material, possibilities are as great 


‘in this industry as in others that have taken a more 


advanced position in the utilization of waste. After 
going somewhat into the history of the lumber industry 
to show the causes which prevented the utilizing of 
waste forest products, the speaker said that there have 
been heretofore two great conflicting tendencies in for- 
est utilization. 


First, the recognition on the part of the lumbermen that 
everything possible should be done to increase the value 
of the output, by closer utilization and the creation of 
valuable by-products from the present gigantic amount of 
waste material. Second, the rapid expansion of the acces- 
sible timber area, whereby the remaining raw material is 
so rapidly made available that at present it does not seem 
ai vital necessity with many of the operators that they 
should devise methods of closer ufilization. The high price 
of stumpageé in some parts of the country, together with the 
effects of competition from substitutes of various kinds, 


tends to bring about closer utilization of waste on one 
hand, while on the other, the great extension of credit for 
the building of roads and acquirement of new timberlands 
tend to discourage closer utilization because of the large 
umount of raw material made immediately available. 

These and other causes, together with the apparent in- 
difference of the lumbermen themselves in getting behind 
and backing individual effort along the lines of utilization, 
have combined to prevent its faster growth, and unquestion- 
ably has resulted in a loss of much valuable material, 


Conditions, however, are changing and as people in 
general have come to realize that ‘the forests of the 
country are not inexhaustible, and as there is a growing 
tendency toward a concentration of ownership, greater 
economies in the operation of timber property have 
keen possible. Improved transportation that has re- 
sulted in the building of railroads practically to all 
the new tracts of timber has been a potent factor in 
aiding and encouraging further utilization of woof 
products. 

Another factor of large and increasing importance 
has been the substitution of other materials for lum- 
ker. In the past wood was the most accessible, cheap- 
est and the peo easily worked of all structural mate- 
rials, and its wide, abundance led to its use in many 
places that it could not be expected, permanently, to 
supply. For many years, therefore, the speaker said, 
wood has been yielding to other materials for certain 
uses, though it is gaining so fast in other directions 
that the loss from the substituting of other materials 
has been unnoticed and scarcely felt. 

With an increasing appreciation of the fact that the 
forests of the country were being rapidly depleted, 
lumber prices of necessity arose until in 1906 and 1907 
they were the highest in the history of the- country. 
The higher prices of lumber, of course, gave an added 
impetus to the substitution of other materials for build- 
ing and other construction. Not the least influence in 
extending their use has been the persistent advertis- 
ing campaign carried on by the producers of other 
materials, 


Great Headway Made. 


With regard to the fulfillment of the claims made for 
these other materials as substitutes for wood Mr. 
Sackett said that information gathéred by the Fed 
eral government clearly shows that great headway has 
been made and that for certain uses substitutes are 
firmly entrenched on the seore of cheapness and effi- 
ciency, and that the inroads they have made on lum 
ber are likely to be further increased. 

The conditions, therefore, as they exist in the lum- 
ker industry itself, and in its relation to other indus- 
tries that provide materials to compete with lumber 
are such that the prices for medium and low grades of 
lumber will have, the speaker said, slight opportunity 
for material increase in the future. ‘‘On the other 
hand, however, stumpage prices will continue to rise, 
for stumpage ultimately will he based on the cost of 
reproducing, and the present stumpage prices, with the 
possible exception of a few indispensable woods, such as 
white pine and hickory, have not yet reached the 
price at which they can be reproduced.’ 

From the lumbermen’s viewpoint then, the speaker 
said, they may look forward to a condition of prac- 
tically stationary prices for a large part of their pres 
ent output and increasing values for their stumpage. 
Looking at the matter from this viewpoint it should be 
clear, he said, that the profits of the future are to come, 
not from increased prices, but from increased utiliza- 
tion, ‘‘from the finding of products which will absorb 
the material now wasted or utilized without profit, and 
making them as profitable as the higher grades of 
lumber.’ 

In order to meet future conditions a simple adjust 
ment of total supply to demand will hardly suffice. 
The required equalization of products will not come 
until a method has been found of limiting for each 
grade the quantity produced to the quantity needed 
for consumption. As at present there is not an over 
supply of high grades little difficulty will be expe 
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rienced in the adjustment with respect to them, but 
the trouble will come with the medium and low grades 
in which oversupply prevails and competition rules. 
Fortunately it is with the low grades that utilization 
is concerned and it is of them that a thorough study 
is necessary. ‘‘Here,’’ the speaker said, ‘‘if at any 
place, scientific investigation and management can 
help the yellow pine industry.’’ Of the numerous 
possible starting points a favorable one is found in 
the fact that the minor wood-using industries at pres- 
ent go to the forest for raw material when they 
could take, to a much larger extent than at present, 
the inferior materials from the sawmills. An increas- 
ing cut of sawed ties for example, at the mills would 
make advisable the installation of treating plants, and 
when once installed these plants could be profitably 
used to treat other forms of material such as bridge 


timbers, joists and flooring, fence posts, shingles, 
porch flooring and timber used in barn, shed and 


granary construction. Paving blocks, 
could manufacture and treat profitably. 

Indeed, Mr. Sackett said, ‘‘there is hardly any step 
that would prove more generally advantageous than 
the establishment of treating plants in connection with 
many of the larger mills.’ 

Continuing along this line the speaker said: 

Advantages also are to be expected from the association 
of pulp ‘mills with yellow pine sawmills. Wherever saw- 
milis and pulp mills are so associated in location and own- 
ership as to permit the raw material from the forest to go 
either to one or the other, immense advantages are found 
to result. The low-grade problem is absolutely solved as 
is also the waste problem. All the material of the forest 
down to very small trees can then be utilized, and profit- 
ably, too. Besides helping the lumber side of the situation, 
it is equally advantageous on the pulp side, for it makes 
available a large additional supply at very low cost. Of 
course, conditions do not obtain for the profitable combina- 
tion of the two industries in all forest regions. But the 
two industries are working together successfully in a num- 
ber of cases at present and the opportunity is promising 
for further coordination of this kind particularly in the 
South. The relationship here proposed is in no sense a 
combination in restraint of trade. It is a combination in 
restraint of waste and in promotion of trade. 

Effect of Distillation Plants. 
said above of the association of pulp mills 
pine sawmills applies with still greater force 
ease of ethyl alcohol and wood distillation plants. 
These plants should in most cases be auxiliaries to saw- 
mills. When so associated they can employ as their raw 
material that which the sawmill can not use to advantage. 
Plants for the manufacture of small wooden products such 
as woodenware, toys and novelties can be made to serve 
the same purpose. 

The result of this kind of coordination, Mr. Sackett 
said, would be the clustering around the main forest 
industry—lumber manufacture—the minor forest in- 
dustries such as pulp making, tie making, ethyl alco- 
hol and wood distillation plants. This, he said, would 
seem to be a logical outcome and its advantages would 
be indisputable directly considered as well as from the 
point of view of the public. 


The Logical Development. 

That this is the logical development in the utiliza- 
tion of the forests is evidenced by the fact that the 
plans proposed, Mr. Sackett said, are in effect, and 
where they are not in effect they are recognized as 
the nearest approach to scientific management yet ob- 
tained by the forest utilizing industries of the coun- 
try. In these instances, he said, several mills of me- 
dium size and first class equipment are clustered in a 
town or city of some commercial importance which 
affords good shipping facilities and an ample labor 


also, sawmills 


What is 
with yellow 
in the 


scupply. Going somewhat into detail he continued: 
The logs are brought in by rail, sometimes from tracts 
over 100 miles away. Under such conditions cost of manu- 
facture is the lowest compatible with continuous and suc- 
cessful operation. Labor supply becomes a less serious 
problem because living cenditions are such as to attract 
labor of the best class. There are stores. schools, churches 


and opportunities for social life. 
easier to renew or repair 
lar and continuous 


In such a situation it is 
machinery, all elements for regu- 
operation are favorable, and the car 


supply is more dependable.- 
Along with the several sawmills are various auxiliary 
plants. In certain cases there are pulp mills which in 


whole or in part use the mill waste. In 
chemical plants using up the waste and turning out such 
products as wood alcohol, acetate of lime and charcoal, if 
hardwoods are used, and turpentine, pine oil, pine tar, rosin 
and charcoal if resinous woods are handled. Other plants 
of a varied nature turning out wood products are near by. 
Where the best conditions prevail, an interrelation of own- 
ership exists so that while the plants run independently 
they aid one another in bringing about an even and regular 
absorption of raw material and output of products. 

The location at a good-sized town becomes important in 
another particular. The town uses up the waste. It must 
have fuel and the mill waste comes in just right for its 
use. The mills avoid waste, while the town has a steady 
and comparatively cheap fuel supply. There is one further 
step which has been accomplished in one or more cases and 
will soon come in others, and that is to utilize the mill 
waste in gas producer engines and generate electricity for 
city use. In this way the waste is used with far greater 
efficiency. 

Even in these cases, however, Mr. Sackett declared. 
development has not yet reached as high a point as is 
practical, but in many cases decided advancement has 
been made toward a higher standard of development. 
This movement, he said, is toward scientific manage- 
ment in wood-using industries and through scientific 
management te maximum service to the public. 

In summarizing the methods by which yellow pine 
forest and sawmill waste can be utilized Mr. Sackett 
said that they are, briefly, the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, ethyl alcohol and products of wood distillation. 
In explaining these methods somewhat in detail he 
said: 

The pulp industry 
pulp and certain 


other cases are 


turns out two staple products: wood 
grades of paper: it can utilize as raw 
material nearly all of the waste produced at the sawmill 
as well as certain kinds of forest waste, such as small 
logs, top logs and limbs above 4 inches in diameter: and 
requires a minimum investment of about $250,000. 

The ethyl alcohol industry produces but one 
ethyl alcohol: it can utilize about the same character of 
material as that required for wood pulp; and it requires 
approximately the same minimum investment for a profit- 
able operation. 


product. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES IN FOUR STATES. 


MANY NEW MEMBERS SECURED. 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 10.—The committee on member- 
ship of the recently organized Lumbermen’s Club of 
Houston has been very energetic and as a result of its 
efforts more than 100 active members have already been 
enrolled. It is expected that the club will oceupy its 
quarters in the Bender Hotel and begin an active ex- 
istence about February 20. A satisfactory number of 
sustaining memberships has been secured and the new 
club will begin its career‘ under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances, 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF ARKANSAS. 


LittLE Rock, ARrK., Feb. 11.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Arkansas was held 
at noon Saturday in the grill room of the Marion Hotel, 
with a fair attendance. Immediately following the lunch- 
eon the regular order of business was taken up, in the 
course of which the preliminary work of organizing the 
proposed trip to the various mills of the State was taken 
up in detail. President J. F. McIntyre stated his belief 
that probably a hundred lumbermen would make the trip, 
which will last approximately a week. Information was 
furnished showing that it would cost from $55 and $70 
each for the six days, dispensing on the mileage covered. 
The river and rail committee was instructed to prepare 
a letter to the entire membership, outlining the object 
of the trip and detailing the approximate cost, with a 
view to bringing the matter to an early decision. In 


view of this and several other matters that demand 
prompt attention the date of the next regular meeting 


was advanced from March 8 to February 22, two weeks 
hence. 

New members taken in 
the following: 


P. E 


at today’s meeting included 


Gilbert and FF. R. Gadd, Wisconsin Lumber Co., 


Chicago; O. O. Axley, Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. : 
wT. S. Murray, Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce; A. W. Judi, 
Gates Lumber Co., Wilmar; Edward Bower, Eagle Lum). 
Co., Eagle Mills; A. Trieschmann, Crossett Lumber (Cy, 


Crossett; McGehee-Smith Lumber Co., Pine Bluff; C. 4, 
Buchner, Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., Millville, and J. s 
Garetson, Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., St. Louis, 





TRANSPORTATION CLUB IN ANNUAL. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 12.—The annual meeting of t\i 
Transportation Club was held at the Seelbach Hot«! 
Monday evening and E. L. Roederer, a railroad man, was 
elected to the presidency, succeeding D. C. Harris. The 
annual banquet of the club was held at the Seelbact 
last Thursday evening, John Barrett, director-general «| 
the Pan-American Union, making the principal address, 
on the possibilities of traffic in South America to be d& 
veloped by the completion of the canal. He urged bus 
ness organizations and individual concerns to study the 
situation carefully with respect to their particular con 
nunities and businesses. 





- 


SOUTHEASTERN PACKAGE CLUB ORGANIZED. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 11.—The newly forme: 
Southeastern Package Club held a meeting in this cit) 
recently at which time C. A. Root, of the Warnell Lun 
ber & Veneer Co., of Plant City, was elected president 
and Frank Warner, of Gainesville, secretary. 

This organization is composed of the various crate mill 
men in Georgia and Florida who have started this asso 
ciation for their mutual benefit, to meet at stated inter 
vals, giving each other the benefit of the'r crop report 
also with a view of working together for standard pack 
ages, along the lines of the lumber associations. The 
crate manufacturers feel that as an organization they 
are in better position to handle the questions of lower 
rates, car supply, ete., with the railroads. 





MOUNTAIN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS MEET. 





Decrease of 60,000,000 Feet in Cut of Eighty Mills of Central and Eastern British 
Columbia in Comparison with 1911 Production. 





NELSON, B. C., Feb. 11.—Produetion of lumber in 1912 
by the 80 mills of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which controls the lumber business in central 
and eastern British Columbia, was 420,000,000 feet, a 
decrease of 60,000,000 over the output of the same mills 
in 1911, according to figures produced at the annual meet- 
ing of the association, which was held in this city last 
Friday. 

This decrease was attributed entirely to the alleged 
dumping of American lumber of common grades on the 
three Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, which are the chief consumers of the British 
Columbia product. 

The lumbermen devoted a very large part of the all-day 
session to the tariff question and passed a resolution 
which strongly urges upon the Dominion the need for 
protection for the industry which was declared to be the 
only one of importance in the Dominion which is not 
given protection by tariff, bounty or some other means. 
In support of this appeal, which is to be pressed upon the 
Federal authorities with all vigor and by all the in- 
fluence that the lumbermen can bring to bear, were pro- 
duced figures to show that lumbering is the premier in- 
dustry of Canada and that in the province of British 
Columbia it has supplied the provincial coffers with over 
50 per cent of its funds. 

United States lumber shipped into the prairie nrarkets 
last year exceeded 300,000,000 feet, according to figures 
quoted at the meeting. 

One of the chief arguments of the British Columbia 
lumbermen in favor of tariff revision upward in their 
favor is that they have to pay duty upon practically all 
their supplies, that they are compelled to pay wages 
based on the cost of living, which is higher through pro- 
tection, and that in spite of these disadvantages they 
are forced to compete on an open market, on which the 
United States lumbermen can dump their surplus product 
at prices which are claimed frequently to be below the 
cost of placing the manufactured material in the hands 
of the consumer. 

Some criticism of the new British Columbia forest act, 
a measure which came into effect last year, was voiced, 
although it was conceded that the act was along the right 
lines. The lumbermen decided to memorialize the pro- 
vineial authorities, with a view to having placed upon the 
forest board, which under the statute governs the ad- 
ministration of the service, two practical lumbermen. As 
at present constituted the boards lacks the advice of 
practical lumber operators and the association went on 
record as believing that the enlargement of the board as 
suggested would be to the advantage of both the lumber 
industry and the forest wealth of the province as a 
whole. The lumbermen made it clear that they desired 
their two representatives on the board to act purely in 
an advisory and not in any manner in an administrative 
capacity. 

Under the act the lumbermen pay one-half of the cost 
of forest protection and this condition will be urged in 
support of the claim for representation on the governing 
board. 

The Provincial Government will also be asked by the 
lumbermen to take the forest service out of politics. 


It was claimed by many speakers at the meeting that 
under present conditions the outside forest service em- 
ployees, wardens and men doing similar work, were ap- 
pointed more as a matter of political patronage than for 
their ability to carry out the duties required of them. 
In one case, it was said, a bartender had been appointed 
to an important position which should have been filled 
only by a practical man. The resolution covering this 
demand on the Government also asks that H. R. Mac- 
millan, the chief forester, be given absolute power in 
the appointment of his staff and that he be made re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of the service. 

That the Government of the province proposed to in- 
crease the royalties on timber by inaugurating a more 
arduous scale was stated at the meeting and the asso- 
ciation went vigorously on record as opposed to any in- 
crease, direct or indirect, in taxation. The industry, said 
various speakers who brought forward figures to prove 
their statements, could not stand any higher overhead 
charges than it was now laboring under. 

Prospects for the present year for British Columbia 
mountain mills was the subject of a long discussion with 
the conclusion that the success of the year’s operations 
was almost entirely dependent upon the conditions in the 
United States, which governed the exportations from that 
country to the Prairie Provinces. On the whole, how- 
ever, the expressions of opinion as to the year’s prospects 
were more optimistic than at the beginning of 1912. The 
heavy wheat crop, the enormous immigration to Alberta 
and Saskatchewan and the generally favorable farming 
conditions were quoted as one reason why conditions from 
the lumberman’s viewpoint might be expected to show 
improvement, 

In the election of officers the association paid a some- 
what unusual tribute to William A. Anstie, who retired 
from the secretaryship after seven years’ service, by ap- 
pointing him president. Mr. Anstie is considered by the 
lumbermen to have been in no small measure responsible 
for the success of the association and in elevating him 
to the presidency they felt they were taking the most 
graceful means possible of recognizing his work for the 
organization. 


Mr. Anstie has been appointed managing director of 
Forest Mills (Ltd.), which was formed to take over the 
business of the Dominion Sawmills (Ltd.), a company 
which proved such a miserable fiasco and, by its failure, 
damaged Canadian credit to a marked extent upon the 
London money market. Under good management it is 
claimed by lumbermen who know the company’s proper- 
ties that the business can be placed upon its feet and 
made successful as the Forest Mills (Ltd.) owns large 
areas of some of the most valuable timber in British 
Columbia. 

Other officers elected were: 


Vice President—C. D. McNab of Waldo, B. e 

Directors—F. W. fh aeiee of Baynes, B. C.; B. W. Sawyer 
of Chase, B. C. . H. Ross of Waldo, B. ro and L. D. 
Rogers of Golden, B. Oe 


Acting Secretary—A. E. Frank of Calgary, Alta. 


A permanent secretary will be appointed by the execu- 
tive at a later date. 
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ANNUAL OF ILLINOIS RETAILERS. 


Three Days Devoted To a Multiplicity of Problems Confronting the Retail 
Lumber Dealer—Community Development Awakens Interest and 
Promises Results—‘‘ The New Idea’? Exemplified. 


An enthusiastic attendance and further instillation of 
the thought that retailers everywhere must knit their 
efforts closer, stronger, and 
with more zeal than ever 
in their associated work, 
if a successful fight is to 
be waged against oppos 
ing merchandising methods, 
marked the twenty-third 
annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ As 
sociation, which closed on 
Thursday a three-day ses 
sion at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

The attendance topped 
the six-hundred mark and 
the sessions — throughout 
were replete with interest. Important problems, such as 
community building, mail order competition, agriculture 
cooperative movements, lien law, pure advertising, work- 
man’s compensation law, casualty insurance, operation 
methods and cost of doing business, received attention. 
What was termed a ‘‘school of instruction,’’ during 
which a dozen different phases of retailers’ problems 
were discussed in brief, impromptu fashion, was a special 
and valuable feature of the convention. 

‘“*Community Development’’ was given due regard as 
at previous retail lumber dealers’ conventions held this 
year, and several speakers took occasion to emphasize the 
fact that cooperative community boosting in all sections 
of the country is the vital means of assuring that the 
small towns and villages of the country shall not de 
teriorate. 

The retail lumber dealers were urged to lend all pos 
sible support to the National Federation of Retail Mer 
chants which is engaged in the great fight of combatting 
mail order merchandising, and other kindred opposing 
forces in behalf of retailers of every class in the smal] 
towns and villages of the country. Continued coopera 
tion and support, it was asserted, is needed for this 
hody if a fight of national scope is to be made in the 
interest of retail merchants, and a united front shown 
toward all matters that are harmful to their welfare. 

When President E. 8. Cheaney of Petersburg, IIl., 
called the initial session to order Tuesday afternoon in 
the Louis XVI room of the Hotel Sherman, he found it 
appropriate and fitting to start the proceedings by read 
ing an editorial under the caption ‘‘The New Idea,’’ 
which appeared on the front page of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN February 1. President Cheaney read the 
editorial in full, which had to do with association work, 
its growing value and efficiency, how indispensable these 
bodies have come to be and ealled attention to how the 
associations are leading the way to a new order of things 
in the matter of progressive merchandising. On finish 
ing reading the editorial he added a few commendatory 
words, emphasizing the value and truthfulness of the 
editorial, and advised the retailers present not.to fail to 
become intimately acquainted with ‘‘The New I[dea’’ 
and utilize its suggestions. 


The President’s Address. 

President Cheaney then read his annual address, em 
phasizing at the start that the last year had been a sue- 
cessful one with the association and with promise of 
even greater prosperity. Those who had kept up with 
the procession, he asserted, could easily recognize the 
value of association work, and that the welfare of the 
retail lumber industry had always been greatly helped 
by such cooperation. He declared that one of the prime 
values of an association is that the organization is a 
clearing house for concentrated and cooperative thought. 
and this elearing house should be the last word in val- 
uable suggestion and practical method. 

Before closing he called attention to the different fea 
tures of the program that had been arranged, and men- 
tioned the well-known speakers who had been invited 
to talk to the dealers. He referred to a speech of Presi- 
dent-Elect Woodrow Wilson in January in which he ad 
vised the business men of the country that its prosper- 
ity is up to them, that, by helping the Government to 
secure square dealing and equality of interests, they can 
best help themselves. ‘‘So it is with our association 
work,’’ said President Cheaney. 

Following President Cheaney’s address J. W. Pad 
dock, of Pana, Ill., treasurer of the association, made 
his report. It showed the association to be in good fi- 
nancial shape, the receipts for the year being in excess 
of $9,000 and the disbursements below that mark. Fol- 
lowing the reading of the treasurer’s report S. A. Hol 
comb of Sycamore, IIl., read one of his own poems, ‘‘ A 
Retailer in Dialect.’’ 

Secretary George Wilson Jones then read his report in 
which he covered in detail the work of the association for 
the year and gave valuable suggestions as to how it might 
be broadened and made more effective. More than three 
times the number of new members were obtained in 1912 








than in the year previous, and receipts had consequently 
been more. New departments, however, had added new 
financial burdens, and if sufficient funds were supplied 
these new departments could be broadened to greater 
efficiency. Secretary Jones told of the good these new 
departments had accomplished, mentioning the work of 
the legal department in affording much valued informa- 
tion to dealers, and answering their inquiries, and also 
the association bulletin, which disseminates information 
among the members on several important phases of their 
business. 

A detailed report of disbursements was presented by 
the secretary, telling the members just how the funds 
of the association had been expended. He said there 
was need of a traveling secretary, who could give his 
entire time to calling on and seeking new members of 
the association. He emphasized the value of local asso- 
ciations or lumbermen’s clubs and urged the members 
to take more interest in these local bodies, as this af 
forded the best of opportunity for the discussion of trade 
problems and the exchange of ideas, aside from their 
social opportunities. He said that one of the matters 
that needed attention was the proposal to turn the na- 
tional forests over to the different State governments; 
another matter was the action of the railroads in sug 
zesting the abolishment of the transit privilege, and a 





CHARLES W. HALL, OF SANDOVAL; 
Newly Elected) President. 


very important one the inauguration of a forest products 
exposition. 
A Worthy Successor. 

Secretary Jones was followed by George W. Hotchkiss, 
secretary emeritus of the association, who told his fellow 
members that it was with the richest satisfaction that 
he in his advanced years was again privileged to meet 
with them again, and the enthusiastic manner in which 
he was received showed that Mr. Hotchkiss was no hap- 
pier than his hearers that he could be present and talk 
to them. At the start of his remarks he praised the work 
of Secretary Jones in promoting the interests of the asso- 
ciation, saying he looked upon him as a most worthy 
successor. 

Mr. Hotchkiss proceeded to give some reminiscences 
ot the conditions that prevailed in the trade during 
the earlier history of the industry, and gradually traced 
conditions through different evolutionary periods until 
the present high ethical standard which marks the work 
of the retail lumber dealer, either as an individual or 
collectively as in association work. 

He told that during the time the retail dealers had 
gradually elevated themselves to a more ethical plane 
there had sprung up a class of opposing trade, which 
by ignoring all ethics had sought business through false 
and misleading advertising and other disreputable prac- 
tices. These practices, he declared, have led a confiding 
public to think that the retail dealer in its midst is an 
enemy seeking to make exorbitant profits in the sale 
of lumber. He declared that this sort of opposition 
could be best classified by recalling some of the testi- 
mony that was recently given in the Government hearing 
against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
other defendants in which mail order house officials ad- 
mitted some of their statements to the public were not 
truthful. 

Mr. Hotehkiss in closing extended his thanks for the 
courtesy that had been extended to him by members and 
the retail trade in his semi-retirement, ,and also men- 
tioned his appreciation of the presentation by some of 
his wholesale friends last fall with funds sufficient for 


a trip to the Panama Canal, which not only was an in 
tellectual treat for him, but greatly improved his health. 
In closing he declared that the best interest of every 
retailer was served by membership in the association. 
Following Mr. Hotchkiss’ talk Ralph Herring, of Hins 
dale, sang. 

Committee Appointments. 

The president then appointed the following com 
mittees: 

Resolutions—W. J. Mackemer, VTeoria; Harry Stotlar, 
Marion; E. Wageknecht, Peru. 

Nominations—Louis Conn, Shelbyville; W. F. Stevens, La 
Salle; Dan O'Connell, Vermont; H. H. Halliday, Cairo; C. 
L. Schwartz, Naperville. 

Legislation—C. E. Davidson, Greenville; L. J. McGrath, 
Polo; Krank Sanders, Ottawa. 

Auditing—T. V. Jones, Decatur; Fred Lowe, Girard. 

The next speaker was Charles William Burrows, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who is one of the chief exponents of 
cent postage. Mr. Burrows was introduced by Secretary 
Jones, who told of the effective work which the Cleve 
land man is doing in arousing public sentiment on the 
subject of cheaper first-class postage. 

Mr. Burrows confined his remarks to first and second 
class mail matter, saying first-class matter constituted 
about one-eighth of the whole bulk of the mails, and 
that in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, it was re 
quired to carry about 70 per cent of the burden of 
expense of the Post Office Department. Second-class 
matter, constituting about 65 per cent of the mail car 
ried, paid only a few million toward the support of the 
department. 

Mail Order Competition. 

The subject of mail order competition was ably dis 
cussed by O. A. Charles, director of the industrial de- 
partment of the Muncie Morning Star, Muncie, Ind. 
He said that whatever he had done to meet mail order 
competition had been intensely practical. He started 
out to teach the people of his community the truth 
regarding the mail order business, as the solution of the 
community development problem means the solution of 
the mail order question. He said that he had found in 
interviewing newspaper men, bankers, real estate men 
and merchants that there is an intense interest every 
where in the doctrine of community development. 

Mr. Charles then told what he is doing for his com 
munity through the columns of the Star. He started 
out with a series of educational articles on the benefits 
of home-owning, and then took up the practical side of 
the question as to how people: could build homes. He 
secured statements from real estate men as to the value 
of building lots. He got the real estate men to advertise 
and to sell on easy terms, and had title abstractors write 
articles to show how people could safeguard themselves 
in the matter of getting good titles to any real estate 
that they might purchase. Benefits of building and loan 
associations were exploited, and in many ways the read- 
ers of the Muncie Morning Star were enlightened about 
community problems. Perhaps the most beneficial were 
articles comparing merchandise as to price and quality 
as furnished by the home merchants and the mail order 
houses, and the facts given to the people served as a 
revelation. The speaker emphasized the fact that the 
small retail merchant must keep pace with progress if he 
expects his business to survive. 

3efore the Tuesday session closed a resolution was 
passed to the effect that at future conventions both morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions will be held. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


Immediately after the opening of the session Wednes- 
day afternoon Secretary Jones read letters from L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, and J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, 
Mo., secretary of the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants, expressing regret at their inability to be present 
and address the convention. A letter from Mr. Moore- 
head to Harry Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, which explained the work of 
the national federation, was read by Mr. Gorsuch. An 
invitation was read from President F. E. Baker and See 
retary E. F. Perry of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association requesting the association to send 
two delegates to the coming convention at Atlantic City, 
N. J., March 6-7. 

Following the reading of the letters George W. Hotch 
kiss, secretary emeritus of the association, introduced 
Miss Lilian Johnson, of Memphis, Tenn., and Miss Ernes 
tine Noa, of Chattanooga, Tenn., who spoke for a few 
moments. Miss Johnson explained the movement of the 
Southern Commercial Congress in bettering country life 
conditions and Miss Noa talked on cooperative credit 
systems of Europe, and what is being done to introduce 
similar banking systems in this country. 

George H. Holt, of Chicago, followed with a talk on 
the fire hazard problem characterizing the attack being 
made on the use of lumber in construction work as fos- 
tered in different magazines by fireproofing material in- 
terests. He said that this campaign against lumber must 
be met intelligently and warned the retail dealers to 
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watch closely all attempts that are being made to have 
city and State building regulations changed so as to prac- 
tically eliminate the use of lumber in the construetion 
of many kinds of buildings. He cited that recent disas- 
trous conflagrations in large cities had proven that 
alleged fireproof structures were as easy prey to flames 
as buildings where wood predominated. 

‘*It is not the structure that is to blame for fires,’ 
said the speaker. ‘‘ The fire hazard is not inherent. Man 
makes the hazard.’’ 


Federation Deserves Aid. 


Following Mr. Holt’s talk Secretary Gorsuch of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association was asked to 
make a few remarks. He commended the ‘‘ Community 
Development’’ department of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and told of the good work E. C. Hole, its publisher, 
was doing in his talks before the different associations 
on the subject of improving rural communities and rural 
towns. Following a few words on the need of the co- 
operation of all retail lumber and other associations with 
the National Federation of Retail Merchants, he read to 
the members a letter he had received from Secretary 
Moorehead. 

Mr. Moorehead in his letter declared that it was not 
alone a question whether or not merchandise of this 
country shall be distributed through the retail merchant 
or through the great mail order houses and department 
stores, but it is also a great moral question, a great 
political question, a great economic question, a great re- 
ligious question and a great social question. He declared 
that whatever the retail merchant did as an individual 
or collectively in association work must be done with a 
broader view than looking to his own interests. ‘‘The 
community in which we live is greater than any indi- 
vidual in it,’’ the letter read, ‘‘and it is up to all the 
retail merchants to make the community a better place 
in which to live.’’ It was pointed out that the retail 
merchant is under a ban at present, is handicapped by 
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adverse public opinion which has been brought about by 
certain interests looking for their own welfare and not 
the welfare of the country. The belief was expressed 
that the retailer was going to ‘‘come back,’’ but if so, 
the retailer can not ‘‘come back’’ into his own as a 
lumber dealer, a hardware man, a grocer, a jeweler, a 
dry goods merchant or in any individual Jine of trade; 
he must join hands with his brother dealer, «nd this 
done, the ‘‘ powers that be’’ will sit up and take notice 
and govern themselves accordingly. 

All this can be done, the letter asserted, through such 
an organization as the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants. The letter declared the federation would 
never ‘‘give up the ship’’ but would continue to fight 
until the way is clear from every standpoint. It was 
intimated that the doctrine ‘‘Community Development,’’ 
coupled with the idea that the federation should become 
an active nonpartisan political organization, is bound to 
result in great good. 

Continued cooperation and support of every class, the 

letter read, must be had, and the belief fostered that 
unless retail merchants do join hands for the common 
good retail association work of every kind will suffer, 
or may be put out of existence entirely. Secretary 
Moorehead declared in his letter that there never was a 
time when associations were so needed, and that renewed 
efforts in all ways of town upbuilding must be thor- 
oughly made if the 50,000 or more towns in this country 
are to remain on the map. The town must be made to 
show a growth commensurate with this great country, the 
letter stated, and all lines of endeavor strengthened. 
The letter closed by praising the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
‘*Community Development’’ movement, saying that it 
has awakened thousands of retailers to the opportunities 
that are before them for the upbuilding of the com- 
munities in which they live. 
Before Mr. Gorsuch sat down he emphasized what Sec- 
retary Moorehead had said in his letter, and made a plea 
that the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association give the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants moral and financial support. He told of the 
financial support that had been given by the Southwest- 
ern and the Michigan associations, and said he expected 
that several other associations would do likewise as funds 
are necessary to carry on the great work in which the 
national body of retailers is engaged. 


School of Instruction. 


Henry Leach, of Joliet, was next introduced as leader 
of the Association School of Instruction. Mr. Leach 
began his talk with a story from a current contemporary 
illustrating the fact that he hoped to make the school 
gain and hold the attention of all the members from the 
very start. In order to make this possible he said that 
the speakers would be strictly limited as to time. All 
talking too long would be taken down-stairs, surfaced 
two sides and edge, kiln dried, and have other things 
done to them. 

S. A. Holeomb, the genial bard of Sycamore, was the 
first man called upon. Mr. Holcomb began with a few 
verses he had composed while the session was in progress, 
and which hit off some of the speakers who had just pre- 
ceded him. Then he read one of his inimitable Swedish- 
American compositions, for which he is becoming widely 
known. This poem exploited the notorious lumber trust, 
and affirmed on unshakable proof that the hated octopus 
really existed. 

Thomas Gibson, of Waverly, was not present to discuss 
‘*Exhibits,’’ so Mr. Leach called on several others in 
his place. The opinion was briefly expressed that the 
exhibits form one of the most valuable parts of the con- 
vention, furnishing new and valuable information to the 
retailers in attendance, as well as bringing the repre- 
sentatives of the various companies in touch with their 
patrons. 

EK. M. Schermerhorn, of Ridgefarm, discussed the Legal 
Department. He commended the idea in general, saying 
that this is an age of specialization in which the profes- 
sion of law is by no means an exception. The proper 
understanding of statutes is vitally important to the 
business man for the very apparent reason that the 
operation of these statutes immediately makes or mars 
business conditions. Naturally since it is impossible for 
every retailer to be familiar with law, he must consult 
attorneys. Not all attorneys are as familiar with stat- 
utes which affect lumber business as experts devoting 
their time largely to that subject would be. The speaker 
mentioned a dealer who was misinformed by local law- 
yers, and who was saved from a possible loss of $400 
through information given him by the Association’s legal 
department. He then mentioned the Bulletin as giving 
plain information on various legal matters, and stated 
that every dealer ought to file it for future reference. 

M. A. Saunders, of Kewanee, also spoke briefly about 
the legal department. He said that his Senator had been 
sending him the journals of the Senate and House which 
contained the information needed by the dealer, but 
that these journals were so obscure as to be of little use. 
The Bulletin on the contrary is not only reliable but is 
also easily understood. 


The Lien Law. 


In announcing the subject of the lien law as next 
for discussion Mr. Leach stated it to be one of the 
worst of complications, and one about which lawyers 
themselves could not agree. This law means most to 
material men because they suffer most from its evils. 
But even after suffering repeatedly, material men are 
not sure how it is going to operate next time. He 
then introduced J. B. Wescott, of Adams, Crews, Bobb & 
Wescott, the association’s attorneys. 

Mr. Wescott handled the subject in an informal 
way, stating that it had been discussed so much that 
the members of the association must be familiar with 
most of the important points at issue. He stated it 
to be his belief that no law could be framed giving 
to the sub-contractor the right of lien if the owner 
and original contractor agreed to a waiver of lien. 
This is true because the supreme court long ago ren- 
dered a decision that no law can be passed impairiny 
the freedom of contract. He mentioned a bill that 
has just been introduced in the legislature making 
it obligatory on the original contractor and the owner 
to record their contract in the office of the county 
recorder. This will not give the subcontractor any 
new rights, but it will enable him to find out if the 
contract contains a waiver of lien. If it does con- 
tain such a waiver the subcontractor can inform him- 
self of the fact, and if the original contractor’s credit 
is not good the subcontractor can refuse to sell him 
material. Another recent decision of the Supreme 
Court holds that lumber used in the construction of 
reinforced concrete, which does not become an inte- 
gral part of the building, is not subject to lien. 

A lively discussion followed in which great interest 
was shown. Mr. Wescott answered a volley of ques- 
tions. The chief point brought out was that if the 
dealer can secure from the contractor at the time of 
selling him the material a statement that he has not 
filed a waiver of lien, the material contracted for at 
that time will be subject to lien, and no subsequent 
waiver will affect the contract for the material which 
was made prior to the waiver. If the contractor has 
really agreed to a waiver of lien before making the 
statement to the dealer that he had not made such 
waiver, a lien will not hold but the contractor will 
be amenable to criminal law as having committed a 
fraud. C. E. Davidson, of Greenville, discussed briefly 
some new provisions which should be enacted into the 
present law by amendment. 

Frank Sanders, of Ottawa, discussed the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. Mr. Sanders believes that the 
present law is unjust to manufacturers and employers, 
and he has been active in trying to have it amended. 
In this work he has made numerous trips to Springfield 
and has worked with legislators and appeared before 
legislative committees. His experience in this work 
has taught him that if a person wants to effect legis- 
lative reform he must have numbers back of his 
project. To numbers he attributes the success of the 
labor lobbyists. He stated that the present law would 
certainly be amended, not only because it is unjusf 


but because in its present form it suits only one branch 
of organized labor. Aside from attacking the funda 
mental injustice of the law, the speaker criticised « 
number of its specific points, such as its definition of 
dependent and its statement of the average number of 
days a workman may be supposed to work in a year. 


Casualty Insurance. 


Due to lack of time the order of the program was 
changed following Mr. Sander’s talk on workmen’s 
compensation and inasmuch as the subject of casualty 
insurance dovetailed to a certain extent with work 
men’s compensation, the former was next discussed. 

This subject was assigned to James 8. Kemper, ot 
Chicago, but E. E. Hooper, secretary of the Lumber 
men’s Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., was substituted 
as Mr. Kemper was unable to be present. 

At the beginning of his talk Mr. Hooper let it be 
known that he disagreed with the preceding speaker, 
Mr. Sanders, on the question of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. He gave as a reason for this, the recent 
act of a sympathetic jury in Pennsylvania which 
awarded a verdict of $98,000 to a man who brought 
suit for the loss of both hands. Under the compensa 
tion law, the speaker declared the compensation would 
have been fixed and he considers the imposing of such 
heavy judgments upon employers for injury to em 
ployees unjust. 

Mr. Hooper declared that Michigan has the best 
workmen’s compensation law of any State in the 
Union and that Illinois is second. He pointed out 
that results shown since the Illinois act went into 
effect May 11, 1912, are favorable and that the law 
now in effect is preferable to the old common law. 
He dwelt strongly upon the fact that under the old 
common law the amount to which the injured employee 
is entitled rested entirely with a sympathetic jury 
while with the new law the compensation is fixed. 

One of the most salient features of casualty insu- 
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rance brought out by Mr. Hooper, was the fact that 
the employer is insured against the payment of more 
than $5,000 in case of total disability even if a jury 
renders a verdict of $25,000 or any amount over $5,- 
000 in favor of the defendant. The casualty company 
makes up the difference. Then again, when an em- 
ployee is injured he gets the money and does not 
have to spend more than he gets for lawsuits. 

He declared that the mutual companies belong to 
the people and that the stock companies fear the mu- 
tuals for the simple reason that fixed premiums are 
not maintained. He told of how in 18 years Germany’s 
mutuals and workmen’s compensation laws have driven 
out the stock companies. 


THURSDAY SESSION. 


The Thursday session was appropriately opened with a 
baritone solo by Ralph Herring, of Hinsdale. 

At the conclusion of the solo President Cheaney asked 
Secretary-emeritus George W. Hotchkiss to preside dur- 
ing the Round Table discussion. Mr. Hotchkiss called 
upon W. F. Stevens, of La Salle, to speak on ‘‘ Lumber- 
men’s Clubs.’’ Mr. Stevens said that he thought the 
idea of a local lumbermen’s club is growing. The lum- 
bermen who are members of the La Salle County Lum- 
bermen’s Club have found that their membership had a 
positive monetary value. The forming of such a club, 
the speaker said, demands that some one or two men take 
upon himself or themselves the work of bringing it about. 
The value of such clubs, however, depends altogether 
upon the individuals comprising its membership. Experi- 
ence in the La Salle club had shown, he said, that the 
feeling of friendship that results from the acquaintance 
made at the club has brought about a better understand- 
ing in business matters. In some cases even cooperation 
in buying of carload lots has been practiced when each 
of two members wanted a half carload. Supplying one 
another with goods in case of shortage is another form 
of cooperation that has resulted. There is no doubt, he 
said, in the minds of members of local clubs that are in 
working condition, as to their value. 

J. M. Lyon, of La Harpe, said that in his locality the 
lumbermen had a club which, though it had not been 
extraordinarily active, it had shown its value to the sat- 
isfaction of all interested in it. 
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Community Development. 


At this stage E. C. Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
spoke on ‘*The Future of the Small Town,’’ from the 
viewpoint of ‘*Community Development,’’ the campaign 
which has been conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for the last two years. 

Mr. Hole told how investigations made as a part of 
the campaign had shown many of the towns in the rich- 
est agricultural sections of the country are losing the 
trade of their localities and that they are decreasing in 
population. For example, he said that of the 99 counties 
in Lowa 64 had lost in population in the last decade; of 
102 in Illinois, 46 have lost; of 92 in Indiana, 51 have 
lost; of 114 in Missouri, 55 have lost; and of 86 in 
Minnesota, 38 have lost. 

The thing needed, Mr. Hole said, is that retailers shall 
become better merchants in order to counteract the influ- 
ences that are drawing the rural trade and population to 
the industrial centers. The most effective means of keep 
ing the trade at home, the speaker declared, is adver- 
tising, and the best available instrumentality for the pur 
pose is the local newspaper. But live copy changed 
frequently and pregnant with the personality of the ad 
vertiser is indispensable. 

Continuing, Mr. Hole declared that a general broaden- 
ing of interests must be encouraged, and that the coun- 
try merchant must learn that his best interests are served 
when the interests of his fellow merchants and the inter- 
ests of all in the community are properly served. With 
an appreciation of this fact will come a true understand- 
ing of ‘‘Community Building’’ and a desire and deter- 
mination to make a practical application of it at home. 

A potent factor in promoting the work is the local 
editor, with whom the retailer must become acquainted. 
The retailer must learn the editor’s viewpoint and in 
turn give the editor the retailer’s viewpoint. The news- 
paper must be recognized as a legitimate local institution 
and an essential part of the community that is entitled 
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to the same consideration that is accorded to other busi- 
ness institutions. 

The young people, Mr. Hole said, must be considered in 
determining conditions in the rural community. The 
home community, the home town and the home itself 
must be designed to hold the young people in the coun- 
try. To do so the interests of youth, the ambitions of 
young people and their need of recreation and amuse- 
ment, must be recognized and provided for. The monot- 
ony and the lack of opportunity to satisfy worthy ambi- 
tion are the weaknesses of many rural communities 
that are today causing the greatest loss that they can 
suffer—the loss of their young people. 

Pure advertising, the speaker declared, is a thing that 
must be brought about and should be a part of the cam- 
paign for community development. 

The place of the trade paper in the scheme of aiding 
the retailer to secure a proper recognition, Mr. Hole said, 
is an important one and retailers in all lines should take 
advantage of the suggestions and assistance afforded 
them by these publications. 

The attention given Mr. Hole throughout his address 
and the applause at its close clearly indicated that his 
hearers appreciated the soundness of the principles on 
which the campaign for community building is based, 
and that they saw in the suggestions made, opportunities 
for activity in their own communities. 


‘*Lumbermen’s Clubs.’’ 


Following Mr. Hole’s speech, J. T. McGrath, of 
Polo, spoke on ‘‘Lumbermen’s Clubs.’’ He said he 
was president of one of the first lumbermen’s organ- 
izations in Illinois, outside of the State association 
and that when this early organization was first calle 
together he found that less than one-fourth of the 
members knew the dealers in nearby towns. He 
voiced his belief that very few of the members of 
that organization are among those who do not be- 
long to the State association and that this showed 
they were broadening out as a class. 

In closing he asserted that the members should sup- 
port the work advocated by Mr. Hole through their 
association and clubs. He told them that there were 
sufficient dealers in every county to form an organ- 
ization and that once formed it gave the members 
an opportunity to keep in touch with each other and 
resulted in much good. 


Silo Construction. 


C. E. Davidson, of Greenville, in opening his ad- 
dress on ‘‘Silo Construction,’’ referred to Mr. Hole’s 
statement that nearly 50 counties in Illinois went back- 
ward in population in the last decade and said that 
he knew of at least 10 which stood still. He declared 
that as countries advance, food production diminishes 


and that during the period from 1810 to 1860 the 
population of the United States increased 300 per 


cent each decade, while in the decade just passed it 
only increased 191% per cent. 

He declared that the farmers are profligates as far 
as production is concerned and that they waste 50 per 
cent of their production of corn if they do not use 
a silo. He said that statistics compiled by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois show that 48 per cent of the nutri- 
ment of corn is in the stalk. 

Silos, the speaker declared, increase food produe- 
tion and as that is an all-important feature to be con- 
sidered, the lumber dealers should sell silos. He sas 
that it has been the practice for silos to be sold by 
silo companies and that the cost to the farmer was 
nearly doubled if he bought direct from the manu- 
facturer of silos, as they are obliged to make the price 
high since they have to employ many salesmen and ad- 
vertise freely. He told of the profits to be made 
by the dealer in selling silos and cited results from 
the personal handling of silos and lumber together. 
He pointed out that they could be handled without any 
additional overhead expense. 

The ease with which silos may be constructed was 
touched upon by the speaker and he declared that this 
work is so simple that anyone can do it. 

Mr. Davidson said that the wood silo is superior 
to other kinds and that the round silo is the only 
logical kind as it saves more of the ensilage. He 
cited instances of where ensilage had been known to 
keep for 11 years and to he in as good condition as 
when it was first put in the silo. 

As to the value of ensilage for cattle and sheep, 
the speaker said ensilage has no equivalent, as the 
grain, sugar, juices and acids are all preserved. As 
proof that the wood silo is preferable, Mr. Davidson 
said that the acid in the ensilage which preserves it 
will preserve the wood of the silo indefinitely. He de- 
clared he never had heard of silos of wood construe- 
tion decaying. Any kind of wood will do. Relative 
to the cement and burnt tile silos, the speaker said 
he had known the gases to filter out through the 
cement and this has a tendency to spoil the ensilage. 
The wood silo, he said, will keep ensilage clear to 
the edge. 

Mr. Davidson, in response to an inquiry from the 
floor, asserted he did not believe it profitable for the 
dealer to contract for putting up silos. In closing, 
the speaker declared the round type of silos keeps the 
air from the ensilage better than the square variety 
and that this is as essential to the proper keeping of 
the ensilage as it is in the keeping of canned fruit. 


‘*Status of the Lumber Suits.’’ 


W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, prefaced his remarks on the 
‘*Status of the Lumber Suits’’ with an amusing story. 
He said that during a recent trip to Minneapolis he 
was accompanied by W. H. Miller, of Ottawa, IIL, 
who has been addressing numerous conventions this 
winter, and Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, an active 
member of the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants. As they sat in the Pullman, Mr. Miller re- 
marked that he was going to close his convention 
tour at the annual meeting of the La Salle County 
Lumbermen’s Club and that his subject would be 
‘*Lumbermen I Have Met.’’ 

‘‘Two of the men I intend to include,’’ continued 
Mr. Miller, ‘‘will be the ‘red-headed bulldog from 
Michigan’ and the ‘silver gray fox of the North- 
west.’ ’’ 

Mr. Hollis said he could recognize Mr. Holmes in 
the former but that he believed Mr. Miller should have 
substituted ‘‘goat’’ for ‘‘fox’’ in the latter, as he 
had somewhat resembled the ‘‘goat’’ in the Govern- 
ment cases. 

Mr. Hollis then told of the Government cases, named 
the defendants and said that the civil cases will 
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be taken care of before arguments are heard on the 
demurrer filed by the defendants. He invited every 
member to come to the hearings if possible and asked 


that they do not form conclusions until they have 
heard both sides of the case. He asserted that the 
reports of the hearings had been perverted by the 


daily press and that, as only Government witnesses 
had been heard, except in a few cases, it was unfair 
to criticize the lumbermen until their evidence has 
been submitted. 


Mass of Evidence Submitted. 


He told of the 10,000 typewritten pages of docu 
mentary evidence admitted by the defendants with- 
out protest and said that the next hearing was sched 
uled to come up February 24 at Minneapolis but 
that he doubted whether anything would be done 
before March 4. He declared he did not know what 
the attitude of the new head of the Department of 
Justice will be but spoke very highly of the treatment 
accorded the lumbermen by Attorney Clark B. Me 
Kercher. He said there were to be hearings at Des 
Moines and St. Louis and then the Government’s side 
would be closed and that the lumbermen could dictate 
as to where the hearings will be held after that time. 
Four circuit judges are to sit as a bench to hear the 
cases argued and appeals may be taken direct to the 
Supreme Court without first being heard in the Appel- 
late Court. 

In closing, Mr. Hollis said that the testimony taken 
here indicates that the cases were instigated by the 
mail order houses, who claim that they have been 
much harassed by the lumber dealers who asked for 


catalogs and what the mail order houses’ term 
‘‘phony’’ estimates. 7 


Lucius E. Fuller, of Chicago, abridged his talk on 
‘*Trade Papers and the Retailer’’ owing to lack of 
time. He said he could not do justice to his topie 
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in the short space of time but he wished to say that 
there should be the greatest of harmony between the 
trade papers and the retail lumbermen. He told of 
going into offices and seeing papers unopened and de- 
clared that it would be well for the retailer to read 
his papers more as he would undoubtedly learn much 
of interest to him in that way. 


Freight Claim and Traffic Bureau. 


J. W. Paddock, of Pana, offered a suggestion that 
the association establish a freight claim and traffic 
bureau and that: the members send in their freight 
bills which do not date back more than five years and 
have been audited, which was favorably received. He told 


of a man in his town who offered to audit his freight 
bills and accept half of what he obtained from the 
railroad companies in payment. This netted Mr. 


Paddock $137.80 and the bills were local only, there, 
being no carload shipments among them. Mr. Pad- 
dock declared this would be a good argument to use 
in gaining new members. 

H. C. Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind., secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, deliv- 
ered the good wishes of his association to the members 
of the Illinois association. He told the members to give 
their best efforts to the ‘‘Community Development’? idea. 
He said he had put theory into practice with very favor- 
able results. 

Resolutions. 


The resolutions committee offered a resolution com- 
mending the work of the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants and asking the association to give the organ- 
ization financial aid where possible. It also extended a 
resolution of thanks to President Cheaney, the lumber 
press, the speakers, the Hotel Sherman management and 
those who furnished the musical part of the program. 
These were adopted. 

Another resolution was adopted opposing the transfer 
of the control of the national forests from the Govern- 
ment to the several States and another urging the sup- 
port of a pure advertising bill. 

In response to an invitation to send two members to 
the annual convention of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, E. S. Cheaney and George Wilson 
Jones were delegated to attend March 6 and 7. 
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The following officers were elected: 
President—Charles W. Hall, Sandoval. 
Vice President—L. M. Bayne, Ottawa. 
Treasurer—J. W. Paddock, Pana. 
Director for one year—E. S. Cheaney, 
Directors for three years—W. 
Hioward E. Leach, Joliet. 

The hold-over directors are H. H. Halliday, Cairo; 
N. E. Holden, Danville, and C. B. Moore, Aurora, 

Just before adjournment a resolution was offered ask- 
ing Congress to remove all duties from logs and manu- 
factured lumber and approving of an export duty on all 
logs and lumber exported from the United States to 
foreign countries, not under control of the Government. 
This met with opposition, Charles Rourke; of Urbana, 
saying that a question of such importance being put to 
a vote at the ‘‘tail-end’’ of a convention with not more 
than one-tenth of the members present was not right. 
After considerable discussion it was withdrawn. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Petersburg 
Lyon, Carthage, 





and 


It was a matter worthy of record that no less than 
nine patent roofings were on exhibition and sale on the 


exhibition floor of the convention, but few 
hibits—none entire—were made. 


wood ex- 


The handsome convention badge was the gift of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La. In 
design it showed the state of Illinois in red enamel 
upon a bronze background, and attracted general in 
terest and comment. ‘‘ Friendship, Confidence, Pros- 
perity,’’ the motto of the Hlinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, was displayed on a blue 
ribbon of enamel at the base and the initials of the asso- 
ciation were displayed in the center of the badge. The 
words, ** Cypress, the Wood Eternal,’’*also appeared. 

The manufacturers and wholesalers had their head- 
quarters on the second floor of the Hotel Sherman, popu- 
larly known as the ‘‘exhibit floor,’’ for this occasion. 
There were 50 exhibitors, and throughout the three days 
of the convention they kept open house and dispensed 
souvenirs, samples and smiles. A price could also be had 
for the asking, and in consequence order books were 
more or less busy during the show. The exhibiting com- 
panies appear to have been fortunate in the selection of 
those to represent them und those in charge of the vari 


IOWA RETAILERS DISCUSS YARD PROBLEMS. 


President Emphasizes Importance of Southeastern Association’s Work and Makes Strong Pleas for Loyalty—Vivsiting 
Secretary Explains Mutual Insurance—Banquet and Concatenation Round Out Program. 


BURLINGTON, Lowa, Feb. 12.—The sixteenth annual con 
vention of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association was called to order at 11 0’clock today in the 
convention hall of the Burlington Hotel by John A. 
Baxter, of Winfield, president. About 160 persons were 
registered. 

President Baxter in a brief address made a strong 
plea tor loyalty of members to the association. Though 
1912 was one of the best in the history of the lumber 
industry, Mr. Baxter declared that members should not 
in times of fair weather forget that storms may come, 
when the association’s help will be indispensable to the 
welfare of the industry. 

Continuing, the president spoke in part as follows: 

The very fact that our affairs are in good general con 
dition, the fact that as retail lumber dealers we have in 
the main enjoyed a fair measure of the general prosperity 
that has spread over tne country, may perhaps be a source 
of trouble to us in the future—perhaps in the near future. 
It may occur to some of the dealers in this section of the 
State that it is unnecessary to become members of tais 
association, or perhaps to retain membership already held, 
because of the iact that the general trend of our affairs 
has been without incident of serious nature and because 
his own business bas been reasonably satisfactory. I tell 
you, men, that it is for us all to guard against tae tendency 
to become careless and inactive because of too continuous 
fair weather. 

Associations of this kind have their place and have cer- 
tain things to accomplish, not in the way of bringing to 
the buying public a higher price for the merchandise which 
we sell. I do not believe—indeed, *] am sure that the most 
detailed records of our association will not show that the 
question of prices on lumber has ever been under con 
sideration. We come together to discuss questions of mutual 
interest that will result in better merchandising; the bet 
ter and more profitable handling of our business. We have 
come to realize that there are many ways by which we can 
increase the return on our investments other than by an‘ ad- 
vance in prices which is not justified by the conditions 
under which our business is conducted. When a member 
learns one little thing from this association that will help 
him stop a leak in his business, that will help him elimi- 
nate useless expense, that will help him handle his stock 
in a better way, that will give him an idea of comparative 
facts from which he will know whether or not his results 
ure better or worse than the average, then he has been 
more than repaid for the membership dues that he pays from 
year to year and his customers are benefited if he, taking 
advantage of what has been presented, becomes better able 
to serve them and care for their wants more satisfactorily. 

We come together to discuss and learn of ways and means 
by which we may either change or improve existing condi 
tions that are detrimental to a fair conduct of our business 
or to bring about new conditions. We come together to 
cultivate the social side of our natures, and without these 
associations and their conventions we have no means of 
accomplishing any of the things mentioned. 

Now the point that 1 wish to emphasize is that we must 
be just as loyal in our support of this organization in fair 
weather times as in times of trouble. We must not think 
that because no new, serious question comes up to be grap 
pled with, nothing of the kind will come up and we can be 
lax in our support of the association and what it stands 
for. We must not think that we have nothing to learn 
about this business game we are playing and that we know 
all the rules and all the short cuts that help to win the 
game, for there is not a man among us who has not some- 
thing to learn. 

This being the case I want to make a strong plea for 
loyalty and support on the part of every member—a loyalty 
and a support that are not satisfied with an attendance at 
the annual convention and the payment of annual dues. but 
a loyalty and support that will aid in bringing in new mem 
bers, that will make association principles more widespread 
and more universally adopted. 

With the membership which we now have thoroughly en 
thused with the right kind of loyalty. our association will 
be enlarged by the addition of those who, while with us. 
are not of us, and the effectiveness of the organization be 
greatly increased. 

If every member strives to do his part in making this or- 
ganization all it ought to be and helps to maintain its 
‘fficiency, then it will be prepared to help him when help is 
necced and to offer even larger and increased discussion 
of pertinent subjects on such occasions as this of today. 





Secretary H. Harrington, of North English, then read 
his report, showing the finances and membership of the 
association to be in excellent condition. The secretary 
said, however, that there are many active lumbermen in 
the association’s territory who are not but who ought to 
be members. 

The chairman then appointed the following committees: 

Enrollment—J. A. Uhler. Burlington, and E. W. 
of Lothman Cypress Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

Auditing—J. B. Harvey; J. E. 


Blumer, 


Douglas, of Mathews, of 


Oskaloosa, and R. J. Rainey, of Columbus Junction. 
_Resolutions—T. E. Ayers, of Iowa City; Charles Porter, 

of Oskaloosa, and B. Dingman, Pilot Grove. 
Nominations—M. C. Hall, of Mt. Pleasant: Harry Neis, 


of Sigourney, and Ike Funk, of Oskaloosa. 








Membership—W. 0. 


Riddle, of Mediapolis ; 
of Richland, and S. LP. 


Stevenson, of Olds. 


Fred) Smith, 
W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was next called 
upon to explain the status of the Federal suit in chan 
cery against the retail associations. Mr. Hollis wished 
to clear up any confusion that existed in the minds of 
lumbermen regarding the nature of the suit. The suits 
on the criminal indictments, he explained, have been post- 
poned indefinitely on the Government’s motion. The suit 
in Which testimony is now being held, the speaker said, 
is merely asking tor the dissolution of the associations 
on the ground that they have been guilty of unlawful 
acts in restraint of trade. The imposition of fines and 
penalties is not involved in the present ease. 
- Mr. Hoilis wished to emphasize the fact that the asso 
ciation would still have ample work to do even if en 
joined from the furnishing to its members of information 
regarding unethical sales and shipments. The special 
service department of the organization handling freight 
matters and other claims alone, he said, would make 
itself worth all that membership dues, cost if members 
would but avail themselves of its facilities. 

Referring to the insurance feature of the association’s 
work, Secretary Hollis explained that, though the laws 
of Iowa and ot some other western States prevent mutual! 
companies organized in other States from being licensed 
to do business within their borders, his company can take 
their insurance and its policies are absolutely good. 

In further elucidation of the situation Mr. Hollis gave 
a digest of opinions submitted by competent legal counsel 
to the effeet that the Iowa law requiring a uniform insur- 
ance policy does not, according to another Lowa statute, 
‘‘prevent any insurance company issuing such policy 
from waiving any of the provisions or conditions con- 
tained therein, if the waiver of such condition or provi- 
sions shall be in the interest of the insured.’’ This law 
is held expressly to authorize and validate the attach- 
ment to policies of companies admitted to do business in 
the State ‘‘ waiver riders,’’ providing in effect that ‘‘at 
the request of the insured the clause in this policy limit 
ing additional insurance to companies authorized to do 
business in the State of Iowa is hereby waived.’’ 

The counsel .also cited the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision in Allgeyer v. La. (165 U. 8. 578), and 
the later case of Nutting v. Mass. (183 U. 8. 553) to 
the effect that no State legislature has the constitutional 
authority to pass an act which ‘‘prohibits or punishes 
the owner of property for obtaining insurance thereon in 
another State in a company not authorized to do business 
within the State where the assured resides, ’’ 

At the conelusion of Mr. Hollis’ address the session 
adjourned to the main dining room of the hotel for the 
banquet, which was given by the wholesale and manufac 
turing friends of the retailers. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon session was opened at 2:30 with an ad- 
dress by H. M. Harwood, publicity director of the Univer- 
sity of Towa, on ‘‘ What Iowa Has to Advertise.’’ Mr 
Harwood illustrated his lecture with lantern slides,. and 
the information he presented regarding the resources and 
facilities of Iowa could not fail to inspire the greatest 
confidence in the future development of that great State. 

Following Mr. Harwood, F. E. Ayers, of Iowa City, 
made a very convincing address on ‘‘Community Devel- 
opment’’ and the part which Jumbermen may take in it. 


Election of Officers. 


rhe various committee made their reports, which were 
duly adopted, and the following officers were nominated 
and elected: 

lresident—TI. E. 

Vice president—8. 

Seeretary-treasurer—-H. 
elected 2 

Directors, three “years—Fred Beach, Muscatine; C. M. 
Porter, Oskaloosa, and C. Y. Smith, Ottumwa. 


Mathews, Oskaloosa. 
P. Stephenson, Olds. 


Hiarrington, North English, re- 


The convention then adjourned. 


TRIP TO THE SOUTH. 


As guests of the Lothman Cypress Co. and the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co, all members of the association were 


ous rooms made friends for themselves, their houses ani 
their produets. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN daily, 
great hit. The first issue, published Tuesday morning 
met the convention visitor when he arrived and gay 
him the full, corrected program, a report of the direc 
tors’ meeting of the evening before and a summary oj 
many of the important topies to be discussed at th 
meeting, as well as other preconvention news. An at 
tractive feature was the convention advertisements of a 
large number of progressive concerns bidding for th 
letailers’ patronage and giving them welcome in cheery 
messages. Wednesday morning’s daily gave the regis 
tration to date, the proceedings of the Tuesday session 
and other matter of interest. Thursday morning the 
visitors received a daily with the additional registra 
tion, the Wednesday session in full, Met Saley’s breezy 
comments on the convention and other entertainmen: 
and information. The daily was widely read and was 
carried home by hundreds as a record and souvenir ot 
the meeting. 


as usual, made 


invited to visit St. Louis. About twenty had signified 
their intention to make the trip. The program included 
a breakfast at the Marquette Hotel in St. Louis, a trip 
by special car to the plants of the two companies; 
luncheon at the American Hotel, and a theater party at 
the Olympic in the evening. 

\bout twenty persons had signified their intention of 
visiting New Orleans, La., Saturday on invitation of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. This trip included an inspec 
tion of the company’s plant on Monday. 


CONCATENATION. 


On ‘Tuesday evening a successful concatenation in 
which six kittens were initiated was pulled off in the 
convention hall of the Burlington Hotel. 

Following the concatenation a vaudeville troupe enter 
tained the company with numerous songs, dances and 
other specialties. Following the vaudeville stunts a Duteh 
lunch was consumed, 

There was a large attendance of old members at all 
the doings and the officers in charge of the concatenation 
were the following: 


Snark, H. C. Spengler. 


— Hoo-Hoo, 

Anson. Custocatian, J. M. Furlong. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, William Areanoper, Frank F. Bache 
Stephenson, lor. 

Bojum, George B. Rockwood. Gurdon, J. A. 

Scrivenoter, W. Q. Ridley. 


Jabberwock, Charles E. Mar 
Mark tin. 


Baker 


Entertainment Committee. 


The lowa traveling men, who were hosts to ali in 
attendance at the convention, placed the following com 
mittee in charge of entertainment: 

I. a. Noelke, of 

Lyons Mfg. Co. 
Vv. oF. Gilman, 

Lumber Co 


Noelke- T. S. Archibald, Burlington 
Lumber Co. 
Burlington J. M. Furlong, 
Cypress Co, 


Lothman 


Initiates. 


The kittens initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo 
land were the following: 
Charles Allen 
bros. & Co, 
George Henry 
Moines, 





Armstrong, assistant sales 

Clinton, Iowa. 

Braxmeier, salesman, Carr & Adams Co., Des 

lowa. 

Ifaden Benhardt Keehn, salesman, Rand Lumber Co., Bur 
lington, Lowa. , 

leo Paterson Rider, salesman, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Carl Cecil Smith, salesman, C. H. 
roe, Lowa. 
Gerald 
Cheer, 


manager, Curtis 


American Steel & Wire Co., 


Smith Lumber (o., Mon- 


Thomas 
Wrat 


Stapleton, 
Jowa. 


salesman, Valley Lumber Co., 


IOWA RETAILERS IN ST. LOUIS. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN 


st. Louis, Mo., Feb. 13.—At the conelusion of the 
luncheon given to the southeastern Lowa retailers at the 
American Hotel Julius Seidel, acting as toastmaster, 
called on Thomas C. Whitmarsh, president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, who on behalf of the Club welcomed the 
visitors to St. Louis. He also extended the hospitality 
of the club to them and their lumbermen friends when- 
ever they are in the city. 

Toastmaster Seidel then called on H. Harrington, 
secretary of the Southeastern lowa Retail Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association, who returned thanks. William Loth- 
man, jr., on behalf of his company, extended welcome to 
the cypress yard. 

The Lowa visitors were: C. C. Smith, of Monroe; B. 
Dingman and wife, of Pilot Grove; John A. Stortz and 
wife, of Muscatine; V. Nagle, wife and daughter, of New 
London; H. J. Ditmer and wife, of West Liberty; F. W. 
Jasper and wife, of Newton; J. W. Baxter and wife, of 
Winfield; B. Herrington and wife, and H. Herrington 
and wife, of North English, and Mrs. Pusey, of Winfield. 

The entertainers were: Mr. and Mrs. William Loth- 
man, jr., J. M. Furlong, and H. A. Gillespie, from the 
Lothman Cypress Co., and Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seidel, 
Miss Anthony, Otto Moser, and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Flachmann, from the Seidel Lumber Co. The party will 
leave at midnight for the South. 


LUMBERMAN, | 
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RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Work of Insurance Department Com- 
mended—Affiliation with Credit 
Men Considered. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, | 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 12.—The twenty-second annual 

onvention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
iation convened in this city to-day with 150 members 
resent. President J. Mergens, of Weyburn, Sask., sub- 
nitted his annual address showing that during the last 
vear the association had prospered and been of great 
venefit to its membership and the retail trade. Perhaps 
the most striking advantage growing out of associated 
effort had been the work of the Lumbermen’s Fire In- 
surance Co., which gave a 48-cent rate to its members. 
Arrangements had been completed whereby the retailer 
was compensated for the value of the buildings in con 
nection with his business. 

President Mergens deplored the conditions existing 
within the territory of the association arising from the 
opening of unnecessary yards, due purely to selfishness 
on the part of some retailers who played into the hands 
of townsite owners who were glad to sell property later 
valueless. He discountenanced the reckless extension of 
credit which is too common in the West, and urged the 
retailer to use better judgment. He commended as of 
great value to the country clause 88 in the bank act, 
which enables farmers to hold crops for a more advan- 
tageous market instead of having to realize on them 
regardless of prices. The railroad car demurrage charge 
of $3 a day was resented, and he advised that the Win- 
nipeg Board of Trade was seeking reduction. He said 
that the retail trade would use its best endeavors against 
the parcel post system which would put catalog men in 
closer touch with the country trade. The members of 
the associations were appealed to to get better results 
from the association meeting by fuller and freer diseus- 
sions of the subjects presented. 

Secretary A. M. Stewart, of Winnipeg, in his report 
showed the enormous development of the association. He 
said that business is now good and the later year’s trade 
promises to be exceptionally so. On the subject of credit 
to customers he urged members against indiscriminate 
credit and that a form should be signed to make pur- 
chasers give a statement of their standing. Also that 
there should be a definite form of contract containing 
terms under which material is supplied. In regard to 
insurance methods, he said that the fire insurance rates 
given by the lumbermen’s company were lower than 
those of any other company or even of Lloyds of Lon. 
don. 

The membership roll, according to the secretary’s re- 
port, carries 538 yards out of the 800 in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. The secretary of the Saskatchewan divi- 
sion reported 57 new members last year, and regretted 
having to resign his position. Receipts of the associa- 
tion for the year ended December 31, 1912, were $11,560 
and expenditures $9,668, leaving a bank balance of 
$1,892. The receipts of the fire insurance company for 
1912 were $14,385, and disbursements $9,376; net in- 
come gained, $1,587. 

A feature of the afternoon was an address by W. S. 
Fallis, president of the Canadian Credit Men’s Associa 
tion, on the subject, ‘‘Credits and Collections.’’ He 
said that the highest state of credit conditions pertained 


to the most advanced countries; for instance, in England, ° 


where the greatest importance is placed on retiring ob- 
ligations at maturity and where bills of exchange are 
met with wonderful promptitude. Similar conditions are 
found in the more settled parts of Canada. Merchants 
in the Eastern Provinces are more careful than in the 
western ones; they have been in business longer and 
gained a higher knowledge of handling credits. In the 
older parts of Canada merchants generally have more 
available assets in the shape of merchandise on hand 
and accounts and bills receivable and thus are better 
able to seeure funds to earry out business successfully 
than the merchants in the West. One of the dangers of 
the too free granting of credit is that it causes over- 
buying. Nothing is lost by firmness in collecting ac- 
counts. Many of the leading houses and department 
stores are trading on an entirely cash basis. Among 
these are not only ordinary mercantile establishments 
but also many engaged in the lumber business. 

Following Mr. Fallis’ address H. E. Meilicke offered 
a motion, which was adopted, that W. S. Fallis arrange 
for his secretary to go into details with the secretary of 
the lumbermen’s association as to the latter organiza- 
tion affiliating with the Canadian Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion for the purpose of minimizing losses under present 
conditions. 


FINAL SESSIONS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 13.—At the morning session to- 
day of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association the 
committee appointed to pass on the report of the presi- 
dent, recommended that it be distributed among the mem- 
bers and that its important features be discussed. These 
features were: Best method of securing members; 
credits in general and effect of bank act and car distri- 
bution upon credits. 

The suggestion was made by H. E. Meilicke that the 
best method for obtaining new members was cheap fire 
insurance. A resolution providing that the association 
send out a circular stating in detail the benefits of the 
organization was carried, with’an added provision that 


the circular be followed up by a personal canvass. An- 
other resolution carried to the effect that the board of 
directors propose to the fire insurance board that it pay 
$500 more each year toward the general expenses of the 
association. 

The following officers were chosen: 

President—J. Mergens (re-elected). 

Vice President—A. B. Estlin. 


A committee of five appointed to nominate 18 diree- 
tors, nine from Manitoba and nine from Saskatchewan, 
reported the nominations as follows: 

M. J. Walker, Weyburn, Sask.; J. E. Walker, Rocanville, 
Sask.; ‘A. J. Ross, Salvador, Sask.; N. Grest, Watrous, 
Sask.; C. Campbell, Forget, Sask.; F. J. Carpenter, York- 
ton, Sask.; H. E. Meilicke, Saskatoon, Sask.; A. N. Win- 
ters, Aberdeen, Sask.; W. H. Heywood, Rouleau, Sask.; E. 
M. Williams, Russell, Man.; W. G. McConnell, Winnipeg; 
Man.; D. E. Sprague, Winnipeg, Man.; G. E:. Davidson, 
Manitou, Man.; D. E. Fraser, Kenton, Man.; W. W. Ireland, 
Carberry, Man.; I. K. Robson, Treherns, Man.; J. Playfair, 
suldwin, Man., and A. N. Shaw, Elmcreek, Man. 


At the afternoon session Vere Brown, inspector of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, spoke on ‘‘ Retail Lumber 
Business from a Banker’s Standpoint.’’ He declared 
that lumber manufacturers and operators of line yards 
required such a large amount of capital to conduct their 
business properly that the banks found it a problem to 
supply their needs. He asserted that the banks should 
discontinue lending more money to any one manufacturer 
than his operations really required, and that loans should 
not be extended to yard dealers more than a period of 12 
months. Such enormous demands are being made for 
money in development work that banks should not lend 
money to manufacturers to build factories, to the whole- 
sale dealer to put up warehouses, nor the farmer for a 
longer period than a year, as the latter ought to be able 
to liquidate his loans from the proceeds of each year’s 
crops. 

The speaker declared that the growth of the lumber 
business at mills and yards in Canada during the next 
10 years would necessitate an enormous amount of cap- 
ital, and under capable management both branches of 
the industry should remain profitable. He said the need 
of money was so urgent that it was an important prob- 
lem for the banks just how far they should go in making 
their loans, and asserted that from a banker’s viewpoin® 
the lumber business many times was slow. 

A recommendation was passed that the secretary of the 
association give all information and evidence involving 
delayed shipments, bunching of cars and excess demur- 
rage as charged against the railway companies to the 
railway commission, and it was further recommended that 
members of the association use their personal efforts in 
bringing the subject of reciprocal demurrage before 
boards of trade in various localities, and that the old 
rate of $1 a day should be renewed. 

At a Hoo-Hoo concatenation this evening eight kittens 
were initiated. 


PROTEST AGAINST FOREST AP- 
PROPRIATION CUT. 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 11.—Urging that the United 
States Senate restore the item of $70,000 for the Forest 
Service which was cut out of the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has sent the following telegram to the senators 
from Washington-and Oregon at the capital: 





We are advised that the House has cut the item of forest 
products $70,000 in the agricultural appropriation bill. 
This will mean discontinuance of the Forest Service sta- 
tion at Seattle and run in connection with the university. 
Excellent work has been done in this department looking 
toward the closer utilization of forest products, which 
makes for conservation. If the local station is removed 
it will handicap Coast lumber in obtaining proper and fair 
Government tests as against middle western woods. It is 
a matter of vital importance to Washington and Oregon. 
We urge your best efforts toward restoration of appropri 
ation in Senate. 


The association also sent telegrams to Goy. Lister and 
to all civie associations of the north coast urging aid in 
the fight to get this appropriation restored. 





PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN IN 
MONTHLY. 


February 5 the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
met for the regular monthly meeting. Immediately after 
luncheon Owen M. Bruner delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Panama Canal, and Pacifie Coast Products,’’ profusely 
illustrated with lantern slides and moving picture films. 

Following the lecture the meeting was called to order 
by President William T. Betts. On the recommendation 
of the legislative committee the Alter bill prohibiting the 
making or dissemination of false or misleading state- 
ments or assertions in advertising was indorsed, as was 
also House bill 28531, introduced by Hon. Hampton 
Moore, providing for $1,000,000 toward a new custom- 
house for Philadelphia, to cost $2,000,000 or more, ex- 
clusive of the site. 

The exchange also concurred in the resolutions of the 
Pittsburgh Publicity Association relative to the repeal of 
the mercantile tax. 

A communication was read from the American Aca- 
demy of Political & Social Science announcing that its 
annual meeting would be held in Philadelphia Friday and 
Saturday, April 4 and 5, the main subject being ‘‘The 
Cost of Living in the United States.’’ The exchange 
was asked to send delegates, and the president appointed 
William H. Wyatt, W. Henry Smedley and S. Ashton 
Souder. 


TIMBER TAXATION. 


Activity in Timber Buying—Matter of 
Carrying Charges Not Well 
Understood. 


Reports from correspondents in every section of the 
country as printed in the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBEBMAN each week indicate an increasing number 
of transactions in timberlands. Such activity must be 
construed as simply that lumbermen and investors are 
satisfied with current business conditions and sanguine 
of the continuance of a satisfactory situation in the 
commercial and political world, as well as reflecting 
an improved level in the operating end of the industry 
and with a determination to keep abreast or ahead of 
the times in providing a supply of raw material. 
The numerous transfers of timberlands recorded are 
not confined to any one section of the country in par- 
ticular but embrace tracts in the Pacific Northwest 
and Inland Empire, yellow pine and hardwood stump- 
age in the Mississippi Valley and Gulf States, and 
hardwood timber in the Appalachian region. 

With all the activity noted, however, the fact stands 
out that the buying of timber rights over the Cana- 
dian line has been a feature of the trading. The sole 
reason for the buying of Crown or Dominion stumpage 
lies not altogether in its immediate cheapness but 
rather in the fact that the owner of the land escapes 
the burden of unjust taxation imposed upon holders of 
timber in the States. Our Canadian cousins in official- 
dom have wisely seen fit not to impose a tax on a crop 
such as timber which is harvested but once in several 
generations and almost equal in amount as the tax 
on a farm where an annyal crop is taken off as is the 
case in this country. For instance, a recent heavy 
purchase of Canadian stumpage rights was made from 
the holders at a price of 35 cents a thousand feet 
which, when cut, bears a Government tax of 85 cents 
a thousand. The stumpage then will cost the new 
owners $1.20 a thousand. The taxes on this land 
amounts to $5 a section a year or $180 for an entire 
township. Since the timber all lies within three towns 
the taxes are by no means a serious consideration. 

The carrying charges incident to the holding of a 
large area of timberland are not any too well under- 
stood by the general public or by the lumbermen for 
that matter. Some idea of the fallacy of assuming a 
stumpage price at the original purchase price wilh 
be seen from the following illustration. An investor 
wishes to enter the lumber business in the yellow pine- 
sugar pine belt of the western Sierras for a 25 year 
period, cutting annually 40,000,000 feet board measure. 
A billion feet of timber must be secured to give this 
length of life to the operation. To secure such an 
amount of timber about 100,000 acres of timberland 
must be purchased, which, even remote from trans- 
portation, could not be obtained for less than $25 an 
acre, or a total of $2,500,000. Interest must be paid 
on this initial investment. It may be assumed that 
each thousand feet of timber manufactured into lum- 
ber pays back its pro rata of the $2,500,000, or $100,- 
000, is recovered each year out of the earnings of the 
operation. At the rate of 6 per cent, the interest 
charge would amount to $150,000 the first year, and 
thereafter decrease $6,000 annually. On this basis, 
however, simple interest for the 25 years, without com- 
pounding the annual payments, will amount to $1,950,- 
000 at the end of the operation. 

A further carrying charge is the tax on the land, 
which must be paid yearly for 25 years. Assuming a 
tax rate of 1 per cent, an assessed valuation of $15 
per acre for uncut timberland and of $2 per acre for 
eut-over land, and that an equal area will be cut each 
year of the operation, the tax throughout the 25-year 
period will be equivalent to one-half on timberland at 
$15 per acre and one-half on cut-over land at $2 per 
acre. The resulting tax will average $1,000 per year 
on half of the area (50,000 acres) and $7,500 per year 
on the remaining half, an average annual tax of $8,- 
500. The sum of this tax paid for 25 years, even 
without interest, will be $212,500. Added to the 
$1,950,000 interest on the original investment, the 
total carrying charge which the operation must pay 
on its timber becomes $2,162,500. 

At the close of the operation the land remains as a 
doubtful asset. If the owner is fortunate enough he 
may be able to sell it for grazing purposes for $3 per 
acre, or a total of $300,000 for the 100,000 acre tract 
used in the illustration. Assuming that the land is 
sold at this figure, and deducting $300,000 from the 
$2,162,500 of accumulated interest and taxes, there is 
still the considerable sum of $1,862,500 to be added to 
the original cost of the timber. 

The stumpage price in a private operation is usually 
determined by dividing the total amount of timber 
purchased into the cost of the land and timber. In 
this case 1,000,000,000 feet of timber divided into 
$2,500,000 would give a stumpage rate of $2.50 per 
thousand feet. But to get the actual stumpage cost 
paid during the entire period of operating the carry- 
ing charges on the initial investment must be in- 
cluded. This will make a total of $4,362,500 or $4.36 
per thousand feet of stumpage. 

Timberland taxation is a serious question in this 
country, and a question that is yet far from solution 
though it has been discussed for many years. The 
day must come, and it must come soon, when a more 
rational and sane method of taxation will be put in 
force. 
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THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS—ITS WORK AND AIMS. 





Government’s Experimental Department Important to Many Industries—Researches Carried on in the Different 
Scientific Branches—Necessity for Recognition of Its Value by Lumbermen. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12. 
the second highest knoll in this city is a Government 
experiment department which at present is not only 
doing valuable work but possesses a field for ex- 
pansion along lines of research, if it shall receive 
proper recognition from Congress. This department— 
the Bureau of Standards—is including in its research 
work some experiments of value to the lumber in- 
dustry, and, with additional scientific facilities that 
are being planned, its work in this respect promises 
to be much more extensive. The bureau heads expect 
that the time is not long until the station will be 
making investigations relative to the comparative 
strength of woods, prolongation of the life of woods, 
determination of fire-resisting qualities, use of wood 
now wasted and the utilization of by-products. When 
once begun these investigations will be conducted in 
an exhaustive manner. Though the work now being 
done by the bureau along experimental lines is suc 
cessful as far as it concerns the problems of several 
other industries, its benefits to the lumber industry 
have not been ascertained. In these days when it 
is difficult to get through Congress sufficient appropria- 
tions for many worthy phases of governmental work 
it will be necessary for lumbermen to give this de- 
partment all recognition due it and urge upon Con- 
gress with earnestness the importance of its work 
and that ample appropriations be granted in order 
that the bureau may grow in a way to make it of 
as much value to the lumber industry as to others. 

Since its establishment the bureau has followed the 
policy of cooperating with technical interests and results 
have been gratifying. There has never been a time 
when the bureau has received so many demands for 
its cooperation and it is by this cooperation that its 
highest development and 
efficiency can be reached. 





-Beautifully situated on purchase of more than 1,000,000 electric lamps and 


2,000,000 barrels of cement. A check testing of im- 
ported sugars has been made, all Government supplies 
have been analyzed and tested, and tests of structural 
materials for new Federal buildings have been made. 

These are examples of the work of the bureau, 
which now mean so much to other industries than 
lumber, but the bureau is equipped and has the ex- 
perts that can through research work obtain results 
of as much importance to lumbermen as for other 
branches of trade. The results of the work of the 
bureau were presented in 41 publications of the de 
partment during the last year. 

The report of Secretary Hubbard gives in a more 
comprehensive way just what has been accomplished, 
and some of the results obtained are herein detailed 
to show that what has been done for other branches 
of trade can be done equally as well and thoroughiy 
for the lumber industry. To achieve this, much en 
couragement must be given the bureau through every 
available channel and Congress must be urged to approve 
additional appropriations which will be asked by 
the bureau in order that it may work out in experi- 
ments and tests valuable information concerning woods 
and their properties that represent a vital need. In 
such a work as planned there will be no conflict 
with the Forest Service and its laboratories, but it 
will become a great cooperative aid. 

Different fields of activity of the bureau may be 
enumerated as follows: Electricity, magnetism, weights 
and measures, electrolysis, photometry, mass, volume, 
barometry, thermometry, calorimetry, pyrometry, met- 
talurgy, metallography, optics, polarimetry, radiometry, 
chemistry, engineering instruments, engineering, struc 
tural and miscellaneous materials, 





The bureau is located 
at Connecticut Avenue and 
Pierce Mill Road, having a 
main building, laboratory, 
mechanical building and 
low-temperature building. 
An electrical building is 
in process of construction. 
This bureau was established 
by Congress in 1901 and 
has branches in Pittsburgh, 
Northampton and Charles 
ton. Its chief is Dr. S. W. 
Stratton, who with Secre- 
tary Hubbard, Dr. F. J. 
Bates and an able corps of 
assistants daily are busy 
on experiment work of far- 
reaching importance to sev- 
eral big industries. 

The bureau is located 
so that the experts of the 
service can proceed with 
their work in quiet sur- 
roundings. Few persons 
visit the establishment 
except those seeking information concerning results 
of researches, and for this reason it has not received 
as much publicity as other branches of departmental 
work of the Government. One of the important tasks 
of the bureau relates to devising standard methods 
of measurement and tests and researches involving 
precise measurement. The department has brought 
about through international cooperation an  under- 
standing whereby the electrical units and standards 
of England, France, Germany and the United States 
are in agreement. Within the last year the bureau 
has secured the adoption of a Government standard 
for Portland cement. 

It is the work of the bureau to bring together 
the experience of manufacturer and user, and, combined 
with the best judgment of technical specialists, a 
finding is reached which represents almost exactly 
a standardization. A searching inquiry is carried 
on by correspondence, conferences and experiments, 
and in this way not only is standardization reached 
but there is a more perfect understanding between 


the maker, the user and the testing laboratory. It. 


is upon the determination of properties of materials 
that rests the adaption of them to the uses of man- 
kind. ‘‘Quality’’ and ‘‘standard test’’ of any ma- 
terial determine in an indispensable manner the eco- 
nomical use of materials. 


Assumes Special Importance. 


The testing of standards assumes special importance 
because many of the tests fix the standards for im- 
portant branches of industry. During the last year 
the bureau’s calibration of standard trade weights 
and measures set the standard for 10 States. A 
similar case of the utility of the buréau is the testing 
of gas standards for cities; the comparison of scien- 
tific and industrial standards sets the standard meas- 
ures for commerce and technology. During the year 
the bureau did the extensive work of testing 18,000 
thermometers, 9,000 capacity measures, 3,000 standard 
weights, the inspection and testing involving the 
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weights and measures was introduced. The burea 
had the hearty cooperation of State and local official 
and in this way the work done proved more effective 
The bureau has practically completed a report con 
cerning weights and measures in several of the larg: 
cities. In this investigation startling irregularitie 
were found in trade measures. 

Field and laboratory investigations in electrolysi: 
were made concerning the serious effects of electri: 
currents on underground structures and also relatiny 
to the effects of electric currents on concrete. 1 
the field work a careful study of electrolysis condi 
tions in a number of cities has been made, in som 
of which the problem is a serious one and in other; 
in which comparatively little trouble was experienced 
A careful study of all possible methods of mitigatio: 
is being carried on for the purpose of pointing out 
certain principles of general application that may 
be of material assistance to electric railway com 
panies and others in securing the maximum protection 
at a minimum cost. 

In the investigations relating to photometry th 
direct relation of light measurement to humdn well 
being makes the work of special interest 


and im 
portance. 


The Testing of Masses. 


In the testing of masses instructions have been 
prepared as to the use, care, adjustment and _ test 
of standard weights and information and tables for 
use in precision work when the observed weighings 
were reduced either to vacuo or to some standard 
pressure. A circular relating to the test work of 
masses was published and advance sheets were fur 
nished to various manufacturing concerns for criticism 
and valuable suggestions. 

A marked improvement 
has been noted in Ameri 
can-made volumetric glass 
ware and hydrometers sub 
7m mitted during the year, the 
am, 86 tp)paratus submitted being 
| equal and in some respects 
superior to the best grades 
of similar apparatus of 
European manufacture. In 
this respect a sharp con 
trast is noted with the con 
dition which prevailed at 
the time the bureau was 
established. 

Scientific investigations 
are made with aneroid 
barometers, which are of 
great importance to  sur- 
veyors, explorers and avi- 
ators. The bureau has un- 
dertaken a thorough study 
of these instruments, which 
are used to measure the 








; ; atmospheric pressure and 
LABORATORIES OF BUREAU OF STANDARDS FROM SOUTH END. 


In the electrical division researches have been ¢ar- 
ried on to maintain the electrical standards, to fix 
them more accurately and improve the methods of 
electric measurement and of testing. Determination 
is made whether instruments and materials conform to 
specifications and what type of instruments are best 
suited for given purposes. Numerous other electrical 
tests and fundamental researches in electrical science 
are conducted in a thorough manner. A large amount 
of information upon this subject is about to be pub- 
lished by the bureau. 

During the last year the bureau determined the 
magnetic properties of 58 samples of steel—20 for 
total core losses, 21 were normal induction and hys- 
teresis determinations and 17 were special tests. These 
special tests indicate the changes in the requirements 
of the users of steels for electrical apparatus. 

Measurements of permeability at very low indue- 
tions and very high frequencies, such as are common 
in telephony, have been made. 

For the regular testing for total losses in trans- 
former and armature steels the tendency is toward 
the use of higher inductions than heretofore. Effort 
is being made to meet these new conditions satis- 
factorily. In this branch of its work the bureau 
has cooperated with the committee on the magnetic 
testing of iron and steel of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. Cooperation is also to be had 
with the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

One valuable test was in a certain grade of steel 
such as is used in springs and tools, in which the 
magnetic tests showed whether or not it had re- 
ceived the proper heating treatment to give it the 
desirable mechanical properties. 

A great deal of data of great value has been col- 
lected on all phases of experiment work and tests. 
During the year the field work concerning weights 
and measures included an investigation on the con- 
dition of commercial weights and measures in Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Kentucky, Indiana, Colorado, 
New Jersey and New York. The data collected were 
used in some instances where legislation concerning 


to ascertain the altitude 

above or below sea level. 

In the investigation four kinds of tests were made, 

mechanical, temperature, atmospheric and with air 
pumps. 

An important work of the bureau is the determina- 
tion of standard heats of combustion and especially 
the standardization of the instruments and materials 
used in such work. During the last year this division 
furnished 168 standard combustion samples of sugar, 
naphthalene and benzoic acid, used by chemists and 
engineers to standardize the calorimeters and check 
the accuracy of methods used in determinations of 
the heating value of fuels. 

The pyrometry tests showed an increase of 60 per 
cent over those of the preceding year. Considerable 
work was done on radiation from surfaces of steel 
at high temperatures with a view to furnishing data 
to users of radiation pyrometers, which has enabled 
them to reduce observations with these instruments 
to two temperatures. This investigation is being ex- 
tended to the radiation from nickel and other metals. 

In an investigation on the melting points of vari- 
ous materials it has been found that the melting 
points are much higher than had been supposed. 

In the metallurgy and metallography tests determina- 
tion was made of the heating and cooling curves of 
six samples of steel and 11 metallographic tests. 
The work was continued throughout the year on the 
factors influencing the recalescent points jn pure 
iron and iron alloys and on the methods of determining 
heating and cooling curves. 

Work in connection with the standardization of 
sugar analysis by means of the polariscope test has 
been carried on by the section of polarimetry for 
the Customs Service and the public. The control of 
sugar analysis at various ports of entry by check 
analyses of samples has been maintained daily. In 
this connection, an increase in efficiency of method 
has been proved. 

During the year a temporary constant temperature 
room has been installed, permitting the extension 
of the work into a number of new fields. Several 
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new researches were started and the work of pre 
paring pure sugar from a wide range of sources has 
been carried on. 

In the chemistry field the research work has re 
sulted in the preparation of papers upon many sub 
and many new researches are now in progress. 

Engineering instruments used by the Geological Sur 
vey, Reclamation Service, State Water Supply Com 
mission and different State universities were tested 
by the bureau; also a type of fire extinguisher. 

During the year two Emery machines have been 
in process of installation. Already, preliminary tests 
have been made upon the smaller machine of the 
two, which has a capacity of 230,000 pounds for loads 
of tension and compression. A larger machine of 
2,300,000 pounds capacity has been installed, so far 
as the main machine parts are concerned, and com- 
plete installation will oecur shortly. An accumulator 
system has been provided for use in the joint opera- 
tion of the two machines. It consists of three inde- 
pendent accumulators, one of which is compound. 
This equipment is located in the Washington labora- 
tory of the bureau. At Pittsburgh a building has 
been completed for housing the several machines lo- 
cated at that laboratory. The 10,000,000-pound Olsen 
testing machine has been erected and tests are now 
being made with it. This machine is located in the 
new building and all the testing machines have been 
grouped in the same room. 


jects 


Miscellaneous Investigations. 


Both laboratories are called upon to make investi- 
gative tests and tests for acceptance of current sup- 
plies for different departments of the Government. 
The bureau is also asked to make investigative tests 
for different engineering concerns. All strain measure 
ments of bridges, buildings, lock gates, emergency 
dams and walls for the Panama Canal were made at 
the laboratory. Current work includes an inquiry 
into the properties of railway material and the con- 
tributory causes of railway accidents. This investiga- 
tion is being made at the request of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The bureau also aids the 
War and Navy Departments in regard to the structural 
state of steel forgings. 


Investigation into the strength of all woods in 
tended for dry dock purposes at the Panama Canal 
has been conducted by the bureau. These tests in 


augurate a line of inquiry which the bureau is about 
to make into the properties of the different native 
North American woods and those which are found 
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growing in the insular the country. 

At the three different laboratories a total of 19,365 
samples of cement were tested, representing Govern 
ment purchases of over 3,000,000 barrels of Portland 
cement. 

The Pittsburgh branch of the Bureau of Standards 
is located on the grounds of the storage and supply 
depot of the United States Army and occupies Army 
3nilding No. 10 and the new building just erected 
by the bureau to contain the large testing machines. 
The equipment at Pittsburgh consists of the chemical 
laboratory, ceramic laboratories, lime laboratory, 
library, petrographic laboratory and the general offices. 
Many, tests are being made of ceramic materials for 
various Government branches. 

Though lime is one of the oldest building materials 
no attempt has been made until recently to standardize 
its quality and the bureau is doing a much needed 
work along this line. Demand for such experiments 
comes from various cities and from the National Lime 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The bureau also tested during last year 2,046 sam- 
ples of paper of all grades used by the Government 
and its textile laboratory is now in a position to 
make all physical and chemical tests on raw and 
unspun fibers, yarns, twines and fabrics. Investigation 
has been made on the effect of moisture on the tensile 
strength of yarns of all kinds. A large number of 
tests on raw wool have been made to determine the 
percentage of grease present, the amount of moisture 
contained, and the regain, samples being secured from 
manufacturers in different parts of the country. 

The standardization of fabrics, yarn and twines 
has also been started. Miscellaneous tests into the 
physical properties of mechanical rubber goods, 
leather, metals and packings are also phases of the 
work, 

Much of its work involves scientific principles under- 
lying all tests, the study of existing conditions and 
the development of new standard tests of known 
accuracy. The bureau charges a reasonable fee for 
all its tests, except when made for the National or a 
State Government. The centralization of so much 
research work carried on by this bureau and done 
by such competent hands means much to many lines 
of industry in the country. 

The lumber industry should urge on Congress that 
this bureau is equipped and authorized to carry on 
investigative and research work for the benefit of the 
lumber industry such as is proving so valuable in 
so many different lines. The bureau has a great field 


possessions ot 
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and only needs development to bring out even 


far 
more valuable experiments than it is now permitted 
to do with the present appropriation that 


Congress 
allows it. 


SERVICE TESTS OF TIES. 


‘*Service Tests of Ties’’ is the title of Forest Service 
Circular 209 of the Forest Products Laboratory Series, 
which has just been issued. The circular is in reality 
a progress report on the eight test tracks which have 
been established. by the Forest Service in connection with 
a number of railroads in the United States, the first one 
being started in 1902. It has been compiled by Howard 
F. Weiss, assistant director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
and Carlile P. Winslow, in charge of : 
Projects, Forest Products Laboratory. 

The report gives in detail the results of the experi 
mental tests and contains a considerable amount of 
information on the length of life of treated and un 
treated ties. A copy of this publication should be in 
the hands of every one interested in the tie industry. 


Cooperative 


In summarizing the authors say: 
Since 1902 the Forest Service has constructed eight test 
tracks in cooperation with seven different railroad organiza- 


tions. Because a long time must elapse before data can be 
obtained on durability, few of these tracks have thus far 
yielded conclusive results. The information already re 


ceived indicates that test tracks, if properly constructed and 
inspected, prove a valuable index in showing 
track maintenance. 

‘So far as can be told by present results, all treatments, 
with one exception, have increased the durability of the 
ties over that of similar untreated material. Just how 
much the natural life of the ties can be prolonged is not 
yet determined, but that it may in many doubled 
or even trebled seems certain. For example, untreated lob- 
lolly pine and hemlock ties laid in Texas lasted only 1.5 
years, while of those burnettized over 70 per cent were still 
serviceable after seven years. 

Ties with low decay resistance, such as loblolly pine, 
hemlock, tamarack, and beech, if laid untreated, should not 
be tie-plated, as they will decay before they will wear out. 

The increased resistance to decay secured from preserva 
tive treatment makes it highly desirable to protect treated 
ties from deterioration by mechanical cause. This is par 
ticularly true of ties of which the tensile strength is low. 

Experience thus far is not conclusive as to the best form 
of plates to use. Wooden plates, when simply laid under 
the rail, have not proved satisfactory, as they either become 
loose, split, or, in some cases, become embedded in the tie. 
Flanged metal plates have a decided tendency to split the 
tie, thus forming cracks which enable moisture to reach the 
interior and hasten decay. Metal plates with flat or slightly 
corrugated bottom have thus far given the best results, , 

Service tests on screw and cut spikes have, to the present 
time, yielded no definite conclusions. It has been shown, 


economies in 


cases be 


however, that when screw spikes are used it is desirable to 
have some form of boss on the plates to reenforce 
of spikes against lateral thrust. 
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AMERICAN VARIATION OF NATIVE HAULING. 








TRANSPORTATION BY CARABAO POWER. 


LOGGING OPERATIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





Superintendence by Americans; Labor by Filipinos and Carabao — Native Timbers and Prices Current — Primitive 
Methods and Facilities—When Motive Runs Amuck. 


MANILA, P. I., Jan. 5.— 
More than 40 per cent of 
the log output in the Phil- 
ippine Islands is confined 
to three American com- 
panies. Each uses donkey 
engines and railroads and 
they extend their operations 
into the forests for 12 to 
i5 miles. Except that they 
are operating in tropical 
forests and under tropical 
conditions there is nothing 
unusual or of more than 
passing interest in the 
operations, being exactly 
the same as can be seen in 
the lumber regions of the 
Pacific coast in the United 
States. The superintend- 
ence of this work is by 
Americans; the actual 
labor by Filipinos specially 
trained for the part. The 
railroads are of narrow 
gauge, usually 42 inches; 
locomotives are of the 
geared type and the log 
ears of standard American 
manufacture. The timber 
handled probably runs 
smaller in diameter than 
fir or spruce but is heavier 
in actual weight. 

No very valuable point- 
ers can be gained from the 
native methods that are 
used in getting out the 





logs but a _ description 

thereof and the illustra- 

tions herewith will prove of interest. Logs destined for 
distant markets are delivered to some convenient peint 
for loading and transporting by sea. About two miles 
from water transportation marks the limit for economic 
operations. 

The methods are crude and primitive in the extreme, 
occasionally slightly improved at the suggestion of some 
white man. The native is very conservative, lacks initia- 
tive or imitation, well-satisfied to do what has been done 
for generations. 

Felling, bucking, sniping, hewing, swamping, snaking 
and hauling are all done with crude tools and time is 
never taken into consideration. The cables used are 
generally of rattan, known locally as bejuco, and the 
power is supplied by the carabao or water buffalo. The 
harness is a bamboo voke attached to the bejuco cables, 








A CHINESE SAWMILL. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, } 
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TYPICAL PHILIPPINE ISLAND SCENE. 











TREE STRANGLED BY A VINE. 


por, and starboard, the 
steering gear a rope either 
tied to the horns of thé 
leader or to a ring in its 
nose. The natural pace of 
the ecarabao, without load, 
is about two miles an hour. 
With a heavy load it is 
considerably slower. Some- 
times as much as a week 
is consumed in moving a 
log from its bed to the 
river. 

The carabao is just as 
peculiar in disposition as 
it is in appearance. About 
twice daily it must be un- 
harnessed and allowed to 
wallow in the water and 
mud. This it seems to en- 
joy more than any other 
animal known, not even 
excepting the domestic 
hog. Usually the most 
docile of animals, denied 
its bath it has a tendency 
to run amuck, and when 
this occurs every living 
creature takes to the tree 
tops, including its driver. 
Its gait increases to that 
of a running pony and it 
gores and tramples any- 
thing, animate or inani- 
mate, and must be killed 
first and pacified after- 
wards. 

No trees are handled by 
native loggers except such 
as command the top mar- 
ket prices, and the heaviest and finest trees are allowed 
to stand, as they can not be handled to advantage. The 
class of trees taken out must command in Manila about 
55 centavos (33 cents) a Spanish cubie foot, equivalent 
to about $25 a thousand feet, board measure, in the log. 
At such a figure there is little profit for the logger, not- 
withstanding the cheap labor employed. The American 
concerns handle woods at a fine profit on which the 
native loggers would lose heavily. They also find it 
profitable to log the same ground that the native con- 
siders as cut. 

Practically all native-cut logs are too heavy to fleat 
and must be made into rafts with lighter varieties of 
wood. These light logs have no commercial value and 
the skeleton raft is used again and again. The sea 
transportation is often small sailing schooners of less 
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thin 200 tons displacement. The loading, stowing and 
discharge are dope by hand with the aid ot a capstan and 
jiocks. Reaching destination the logs are discharged 
o the water or into bancas and taken to native or 
jinese sawmills, where they are converted into the 
sired sizes by hand or whipsawing. 
Vine growth is heavy in the tropical forests of the 
lands. The vines, such as are shown in one of the 
ustrations, entwine the trees and in time appear as 
ees themselves. 
l'rails are swamped with the bolo. The native and 
nerican methods of hauling are highly contrasted and 
te wWhipsawing in the Chinese sawmills is a primitive 
thod of manufacturing lumber. The Benguet pine, 
e only timrber in the Islands that has a familiar look, 
sembles the yellow pine of Idaho or very pitchy long- 
if pine. It grows only in a few localities and at a 
| gh altitude. There is not enough of it to make it 
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A LOG RAFT OR “BALSA.” 


much of a factor in the Island markets, as all that is cut 
is used within the forests where it grows. It is never 
seen in Manila, 








SPECIMEN OF THE BANGUET PINE. 











A CARABAO TEAM TAULING OUT A NATIVE BOAT. 


WHAT FOREST PROTECTION NEEDS MOST. 


Few deny in their hearts either the general desirability 
of forest preservation as important to community wel- 
fare or its sustaining relation to irrigation in particular. 
Occasionally arguments nrinimizing its importance are 
advanced, but frankness must admit that they are usually 
to bolster objections to some particular phase of forest 
protection under criticism for the moment. Sincerity 
and intelligence anywhere must concede both that stream 
flow is more or less regulated by the cover of watersheds 
and that the entire population benefits by perpetuating 
a supply of forest material, a forest industry that em- 
ploys labor and consumes products, and an inrportant 
source of tax revenue. 

To the practical worker in forest affairs there seems 
to be a deplorable delay and waste of effort in debate 
over issues more theoretically interesting than construc- 
tively important. Forestry conventions, in which all are 
practically of one mind, spend entire sessions in inspira- 
tional addresses not needed by their hearers and leave 
no time for technical discussion of method. More gen- 
eral conventions develop divided sympathy for the views 
of statesmen upon national versus local control, but 
seldom result in opportunity to point to any better State 
or Federal law. Much the same is true of controversy 
and writing outside of conventions. 

It would be difficult to maintain that there is any- 
thing stultifying in all this free discussion of general 
principles; on the contrary it probably leads to some 
needed clarification. Nevertheless, it would seem that 
at least equal effort should be given to protecting the 
forests from destruction and waste in the meantime; 
that while their rightful owners and logical guardians 
are being determined, ‘all should join in saving them for 
somebody to use and govern. 

This point of view is particularly that of the irrigator, 
or should be, for he is comparatively more interested 
in the effect of forests than in forests themselves. 
Whether or not he believes the national forest system is 
desirable in method and policy, he certainly wants Con- 
gress to appropriate adequately for its work in forest fire 
prevention. He ean not be otherwise than benefited by 


the adoption and liberal support by his State of a 
competent nonpolitical forest department to better con- 
ditions on State-owned and private lands. He clearly 
profits by every progressive step taken by the lumberman 
and by every advance in public sentiment which en- 
courages better work by all these agencies. And just 
because he is in other ways neutral and disinterested, he 
has a most excellent position from which to demand the 
rights of an innocent bystander and compel the others 
to live up to their responsibilities. 

What our forests need are more patrolmen in the sum- 
mer months, more trails and telephones for them to use, 
more funds and organization to marshal fire-fighting 
erews when required, better fire laws and judges and 
juries that will enforce them, more consideration for 
life and property by the class that is reckless with match 
and spark, public appreciation that forest fire depart- 
ments are as necessary as city fire departments, realiza- 
tion by more*lumbermen and timber owners that it pays 
in more ways than one to do their part, State officials 
who will handle State lands with a view to permanent 
publie profit, tax laws that will permit reforestation, 
consumers that will take closely-utilized products, and a 
few other things that require specific study and specific 
action. Very few will follow automatically after a little 
general agitation to the effect that forest conservation is 
commendable. Most of them require local punching up 
of local powers—legislators, for example, State as well 
as Federal—these in definite terms and at appropriate 
times. 





MOTOR TRUCK TESTS. 


At the California State Fair held recently at Sacra- 
mento, there was a highly interesting series of motor 
truck tests in which most of the well-known trucks 
participated, including the Packard, KisselKar, Fed- 
eral, Mack, Gramm and others. The first prize, and 
the gold medal symbolizing it, were won by the Kissel- 
Kar. This is the second consecutive year that the 


_KisselKar truck has carried away this honor. 








TIMBER TALKS 








An Elucidation 


“Breddern! I’se gwine t’ tell 
yo how long ’ternity is. Ef lil 
sparrer’d take a drap o’ watah in 
his lil bill from de ’Lantic ocean 
an’ hop, a hop a day, all de way 
*cross ’Merica to de Pacific ocean 
and drap it in dat ah ocean and 
den turn hissef eround and hop, 
a hop a day, all de way back, an’ 
take ’nother drap o’ watah, an’ 
continner on in dat way til dat ah 
sparrer had cahied all de watah 
in de ’Lantic ocean to de P’cific 
ocean, den it'd be on’l ahly 
mo’nin in ’ternity,” expiated the 
Rev. Dr. Johnsing. 

That is similar to the way some 
people sized up the timber supply of 
the United States. They thought the 
timber would last forever, that it 
would be early morning in eternity 
before our virgin timber resources 
were exhausted. Thev have had a sad 
awakening. 

A remnant oniy of the White Pine 
and hardwood timber is left; yellow 
pine has passed the peak of produc- 
tion. Values and uses of all kinds of 
timber are increasing steadily. 

Opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment in the south and west 
are now ripe. After five vears of 
lassitude the timber market has 
become active. That means a big 
Old top-of- 
the-market prices have become 
the ordinary valuation and the 
next two years will witness the 
establishment of new price 
records, 


increase in values. 


Wise men buy at the begin- 
ning of a rise. The beginning 
is here. Are you wise P 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, 1750 McCormick Building 
SEATTLE, 1009 White Building 
PORTLAND, 1104 Spalding Building 
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FINANCIAL 


In order to come in closer relation with 


Pacific Coast Lumbermen 


we have recently established an office in San Francisco in 
charge of one of our Vice-Presidents, Mr. H. C. Barroll. 
Pacific Coast lumbermen may hereafter negotiate loans on 
timber lands in any amounts from $100,000 to $10,000,000, 
directly through our San Francisco office. 

During the past 10 years, we have loaned approximately 
$60,000,000 to the larger lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. 

We invite responsible lumbermen and timber owners to 
confer with us at our office in Chicago or San Francisco. 
with respect to any plaas which contemplate borrowing 
money. We shall be glad at all times to give lumbermen the 
benefit of our extensive experience in this specialized branch 
of finance. 

The many years that we have specialized in this field have 
enabled us to develop a trained and experienced organization 
which has proved its ability to serve the lumber interests 
with a high degree of efficiency. 


CLARK L. POOLE & Co. 


Commercial National Bank Bidg., Mills Bidg., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 




















THIS HOUSE MAKES AN EXCLUSIVE 
SPECIALTY OF 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
BANKERS 


Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg, 





CHICAGO 


WELLS GILBERT—Western Representative 
405 Concord Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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National Forest Timber 
For Sale, 


750,000,000 Feet. 


AMOUNTS AND KINDS: (1) South’ Fork: 
302,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, of western 
yellow pine and Douglas fir timber, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent western yellow pine (2) 
Middle Fork: 448,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, 
of western yellow pine, Douglas fir, Engelmann 
spruce and white fir timber, approximately 70 per 
a yellow pine and 23 per cent Doug- 
as rt. 

















LOCATION: Within the Boise and Payette 
National Forests, Southern Idaho. Two units: 
(1) South Fork, Payette ae ak in. Townships 8, 
9, and 10 North, Ranges 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 


East, B. M., (2) Middle Fork, ‘in Townships 9, 10, 
11 and 12 North, Ranges 4, 5 and 6 East, B. M. 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates considered: 
(1) South Fork: $2.50 per M feet for yellow pine 
and $1.00 per M feet for Douglas fir and merchant- 
able dead timber: (2) Middle Fork, $2.00 per M 
feet for yellow pine, and $1.00 per M feet for 
Douglas fir. Engelmann _— spruce white fir and 
merchantable dead timber. Rates to be readjusted 
on April 1, 1918 and April 1, 1922. 


DEPOSIT: With bid on either Fork $10,000, to 
apply on purchase price if bid is accepted, or re- 
funded if rejected. <A forfeit may be retained if 
the contract and bond are not executed within 
the required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Ogden, Utah, up 
to and including June 1, 1913, for all or any portion 
of the timber on either Fork. The date for receipt 
of bids will be extended 30 days upon the re- 
quest of any person who desires additional time 
for examining the timber. 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 


3efore bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits and the submission of bids should be 
obtained from the District Forester, Ogden, Utah. 

Other National Forest areas are available for 
which detailed reports will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the 


FOREST SERVICE, 


Federal Building, Chicago, Illinois 











TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED Uiciernts Totccode. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 


DIVERSION IN TRANSIT OF SHINGLES. 


Hearing by Interstate Commission on Effects of the Privileges— Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers Favor Stopping the Practice—Carriers’ Attitude. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 10.—The hearing in the matter 
of the elimination of diversion and storage in transit 
by the transcontinental railroads, before Special 
Examiner Leo P. Flynn, representing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was brought to an unexpected 
close on February 3, as the commissioner was forced 
to proceed with the tap-line case involving the Wash 
ington Western Railway Co. in Spokane the following 
day. Reports of the opening session of the hearing 
on the morning of February 1 and a telegraphic re- 
port of the closing sessions appeared in the last issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN but reports of the 
afternoon and evening sessions of the opening day 
were delayed in the mails until after time to go to 
press and are herewith given in full: 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the session Henry Blakely, gen- 
eral western freight agent of the Northern Pacific, 
was recalled for further brief testimony. In answer 
to a question from Mr. Teal, Mr. Blakely stated that 
it is the intention of the railroads to revise their 
transit rules in connection with all commodities, be- 
cause of existing abuses, and that all commodities will 
be limited to the same extent as shingles. 

The next witness called was H. E. Lounsbury, of 
Portland, Ore., general freight agent for the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. Mr. Louns- 
bury agreed in general with the testimony of the 
preceding witness, Mr. Blakely. In answer to ques- 
tions by Mr. Finerty, he stated that his line does 
not give the storage in transit privilege, but was 
thinking of making such a provision, for competitive 
reasons only. 

F. D. Burroughs, general freight agent of the Mil 
waukee lines, and H. A. Kimball, assistant general 
freight agent of the Great Northern Railway Co., 
agreed with the testimony of the railroad officials 
who had just testified. 

The next witness was G. R. 
the West Coast Shingle Co., Tacoma, Wash. In the 
direct examination of Mr. Eastman, Attorney Teal 
brought out the facts that Mr. Eastman has been 
nine years in the wholesale busienss, handling mostly 
shingles, and shipping from 500 to 1,900 cars a year; 
and that he is opposed to the reconsigning and storage 
privilege for the main reason that it permits manipu- 
lation of the market, and induces a warring for 
trade supremacy by using transit cars for ammunition. 
He stated that he has a number of customers whom 
he has always furnished with shingles direct and 
he believed that all retailers could just as well buy 
in this way. ‘‘I am certain that I could make more 
money if the transit privilege were abolished,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and believe that the mill man and the jobber 
could also make a better profit.’’ 

Mr. Teal—aAre there any such violent changes and fluctu- 
ations in the price of lumber as in shingles? 

Mr. Eastman—No; there is no reason why, on a legiti- 
mate basis of trade, shingles could not be handled the same 
as Jumber. 


Eastman, proprietor of 


Mr. Eastman further ‘stated that under present 
conditions it is possible for a wholesaler to derive 
much benefit from the underweights on shingles which 
should go to the manufacturer. For instance a car 
of shingles might be purchased for a destination hav- 
ing a 70-cent rate, but the destination given the mill 
could be Minneapolis, the shipment then reconsigned 
to the 70-cent point and the difference in the under- 
weights between Minneapolis and the point of true 
destination retained by the wholesaler. 

Mr. Eastman stated that the State and national 
bank examiners do not approve of loans on transit 
cars of shingles, since they realize that .a car in 
transit has no value as a security. 


Fifty Per Cent of Business on Transit Plan. 


In cross-examination by Mr. Alexander, Mr. East 
man stated that he does about 50 per cent of his busi- 
ness on the transit plan, being forced to use it for 
competitive reasons. He stated that he was auditor 
of seven retail yards for over five years and can 
see no reason why retailers can not anticipate their 
wants on shingles the same as they do on lumber. 
He stated, in fact, that he knew of many retailers 
who are anxious to see the transit privilege abolished, 
in order that shingles may become more stable. 

Examiner Flynn—Why isn’t lumber manipulated like 
shingles ? 

Mr. Eastman secause there are more grades, and 
orders are usually for mixed cars, so that it would be 
almost impossible for a man to put a car in transit and 
be able to get an order for the particular lumber in that 
car. 

Mr. Eastman stated further that it is possible to 
store shingles 1ight at the mill just like lumber is 
stored and that by the use of steam pipes in the 
sheds, the shingles can be kept underweight. He 
said the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. uses this 
plan for storing shingles. 

Mr. Teal then called R. C. Hubly, of the Hubly- 
Crowell Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., who stated that 
he has been in the shingle business 12 years, shipping 
from 1,000 to 2,000 cars a year, and that he agrees 
with the testimony of Mr. Eastman concerning the 
transit privilege. 


In cross-examination Mr. Bundy asked what the mill 


man will do if the storage privilege is abolished ani 
he has no orders for shingles, and the answer wa 
that he will either make arrangements to store a: 
the mill or will shut down. 

The next witness called was A. C. 
the Continental Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., who state. 
that his company wholesales lumber and_ shingles 
handling about 500 cars of shingles a year, but tha: 
he previously had been a member of the Jacobsen 
Hemphill Lumber Co., which handled about 900 ears 
a year. He agreed in a general way with the testi 
mony of Mr. Eastman, and. thought that all concerned 
would be better off if the transit privilege was 
abolished. 

Mr. Finerty-—-Do you think the demand for shingles would 
be affected by the elimination of the transit privilege ? 

Mr. Hemphill—In the southwestern territory where it ha 


been eliminated we hold our customers better, and sell just 
aus many shingles as ever. 


Hemphill, o 


Lewis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton, (Ine.) 
Seattle, testified that he handled shingles as a whole 
saler for 12 years and that he agreed with Mr. East 
man’s testimony in a general way. He said _ his 
company does not handle shingles very extensively any 
more, since it is too much of a gamble and he hasnt 
time to give it his personal attention. 

‘*As a matter of fact,’’ said Mr. Schwager, ‘‘the 
shingle business is the worst business I have ever 
been in, and there is absolutely no reason why this 
commodity should be used as a gambling proposition.’ 

He further stated that the wholesaler of shingles 
cares nothing about the manufacturer or the con- 
sumer, but is in the business for the profit he makes 
out of it. In cross-examination Mr. Schwager said 
that private storage will never be practicable, as the 
expense will be too great. Under existing conditions 
90 per cent of the small shingle mills fail, he claimed. 

F. E. Le Mar stated that he is connected with the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. at its Seattle office, and 
that this company is a wholesaler, a retailer and a 
manufacturer, operating all over the world, and that it 
has 70 vards in Kansas, 15 yards in Oklahoma, and is 
indirectly interested in 100 yards elsewhere. He stated 
that the company’s yards all carry shingles on hand, 
and anticipate their wants in advance, and that since 
the elimination of the transit privilege into southwest- 
ern territory it has more satisfied customers than ever. 

Charles A. Johnson, Seattle, vice president of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, and 
owner of a small shingle mill, stated that the shingle 
association represents 200 mills, principally small mills 
and nearly all straight shingle mills, and that they 
were in favor of the elimination of the transit privi- 
lege. The shingle business is so uncertain, he said, 
that the manufacturer has no credit in a financial way, 
and that it has never been a profitable business to his 
knowledge, due to the merchandising methods of the 
jobbers, who are more interested in securing profits 
than in the development of the shingle industry. He 
could see no way in which the transit privilege can be 
used by the shingle mills. Mr. Johnson personally 
talked with most of the members of the shingle asso- 
ciation, and he said that every one signed a petition 
demanding the elimination of the transit privilege, 
although several of them had previously signed to re- 
tain it, under a misapprehension, believing that the 
Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association favored 
it. 

Adjournment was then taken until 8 o’clock p. 1 


SATURDAY EVENING SESSION. 


At the opening of the evening session, Charles A. 
Johnson resumed the stand for further examination. 
He stated that at the annual meeting of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association held here January 
18 the transit question was taken up and upon taking 
a vote every one of the 50 or 60 manufacturers there 
voted against the retention of transit privilege. Upon 
cross-examination Mr. Johnson admitted that the small 
mills are not able to maintain individual selling or- 
ganizations, and that they must have some other way 
of disposing of their product. 

Mr. Bundy—-How will the wholesaler 
if the transit privilege is eliminated? 

Mr. Johbnson—He will get orders for shingles and then 
buy them at the mill as best he can. The wholesaler could 
contract for future delivery of shingles. 

Mr. Bundy—If the wholesaler had no order how could 
he buy them from the mill? What would he do with 
them? 

Mr. Johnson—It would depend on how he _ purchased 
them. 

Mr. Bundy-— 


conduct his business 


What are the purposes of Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association? 

Mr. Johnson—To better the conditions of manufacturers. 
We have kept the mills advised regularly as to market 
conditions. We have endeavored to get away from the 
domination of the wholesalers. 

Mr. Johnson said that in talking with the shingle 
manufacturers he had told them that their interests 
were not identical with those of'the wholesaler. 

Mr. Bundy—Those that took action on this matter did 
so upon your advice, is not that true? 

Mr. Johnson—Possibly. 

Mr. Johnson stated that his association marketed a 
large percentage of the shingles from the associated 
mills, but refused to state the number of cars, saying 
that this was private information. He admitted that 


the association has sold many shingles through the 
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wholesalers, and that the wholesalers have been glad 
to get these shingles. 

Attorneys Alexander and Bundy made every effort 
io get answers from the witness as to the number of 
shingles shipped yearly by the Red Cedar Shingle Man- 
ifacturers’ Association, and also as to the number of 
ars that organization now has in transit; but Mr. 
‘ohnson stated that this was secret information, which 
he could not give. 

Mr. Teal—We will not furnish private information, unless 
forced to do so, and can see no reason for such questions, 
since it makes no difference how many shingles this asso- 
iation ships, as long as it is agreed that it represents some 
‘JO small shingle mills. The wholesalers in their petition to 
ihe Interstate Commerce Commission have made the state- 
ment that they ship 90 per cent of the shingles produced, 
und we will give them a chance to prove that. If that is 
rue this association probably ships a part of the additional 
10 per cent, 

Mr. Bundy stated that it was necessary to know if 
the association was as big shipper of shingles as it 
claimed to be. 

Special Examiner Flynn sustained Mr. Teal in his 
objection to such testimony. 

Mr. Bundy—Don’t your association ship shingles in transit 
ind do a business along the lines of the wholesaler? 

Mr. Johnson—Yes. 

Mr. Bundy—Are the wholesalers boosting the prices here 
now ? 

Mr. Johnson—-Yes; many of the mills are down, and 
there is little stock to be had. I have heard of a party 
who offered to take on 10 cars, but refused them when 
offered. 

Mr. Johnson stated that the law of supply and de- 
mand has a good deal to do with prices, but a false 
supply is created by the transit privilege. 

Mr. Bundy wanted to know if the wholesalers have 
not worked up their trade, and Mr. Johnson stated 
that the man who quotes the lowest price usually gets 
the business. He did not think the wholesalers make 
much effort to build up a steady trade and retain it. 

Mr. Bundy—Do you know of any one who has made a 
practice of pinching the underweights 7 

Mr. Johnson—Most all wholesalers do that. Another 
practice bas been to pick up the expense bill at Minnesota 
Transfer and remit that. although this is not final destina 
tion. 

Mr. Bundy — What is the cost of producing shingles ? 

Mr. Johnson—-Price of logs varies, und other matters 
enter in, but the cost price has usually exceeded the selling 
price. The big element is the price of logs. 

Mr. Johnson further stated that logs have varied 
from $9 in a few instances to $14, in the course of the 
last few years. 

Mr. Teal—Speaking as a wholesaler, are you opposed to 
these rules? 

Mr. Jobnson— Yes. 

Mr. Teal—-Why can not a wholesaler in shingles buy 
them and stere them and put them in a storage yard the 
same as lumber or any other commodity * 

Mr. Johnson—I see no reason why he can not 

Mr. Bundy wanted to know why the private storage 
men can not manipulate the market, if the transit is 
abolished, and Mr. Johnson said that the additional 
expense would make private storage impracticable. 

Mr. Flynn—-What will be the effect on the shingle in- 
dustry if the transit privilege is eliminated, from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer and the jobber? 

Mr. Johnson—The price will be steadier and the manu- 
facturer will control his own product. The jobber will not 
be affected, except he will get his orders before buying 
from the mill, instead of buying the shingles and then try- 
ing to sell them. 

The next witness was W. A. Whitman, Tacoma, of 
the Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, and the Kanaskat Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Kanaskat, Wash., the latter com- 
pany operating two straight shingle miils. Upon ex- 
amination by Mr. Teal Mr. Whitman stated that in a 
general way he agreed to the testimony of Mr. East- 
man. 

Mr. Whitman stated that it is not necessary to the 
sale of shingles that the transit privileges be con- 
tinued. He said he has had experience in selling di- 
rect in many parts of the United States and has found 
that it has been possible to secure orders for sufficient 
shingles to keep the mills busy without shipping in 
transit. 

Mr. ‘Teal—To what extent can the manufacturer use the 
transit privilege in his regular business? 

Mr. Whitman—Manufacturers can use the privileges the 
same as the wholesalers if they so desire. 

Mr. Whitman stated that the diversion in transit in- 
duces speculation, which seems to demoralize the mar- 
ket. ‘‘We have had called to our attention a number 
of times by customers that they have received circulars 
concerning transit cars, subject to prior shipment, but 
when the order was placed it was found the cars had 
been sold and the impression was created that no such 
cars were in transit.’’ 

Mr. Teal—-Are there any such variations in lumber prices 
aus in shingle prices? 

Mr. Whitman—No; there is no weneties about that. We 
believe it possible to ship shingles to Minnesota Transfer 
and if necessary put them into private storage, just as 
there used to be an enormous storage of lumber at Chicago. 
We operated for years steadily, and stored our own shingles, 
at one time having a stock exceeding 10,000,000 shingles. 

Mr. Whitman stated that if a buyer was forced to 
use his own money in making payment for shingles 
and had to pay the freight charges he would have from 
$500 to $800 invested in a ear of shingles, which he 
would be anxious to protect, and that he would then 
sell at a profitable price, if possible. At present many 
transit cars are paid for by the banks, and the freight 
charges are not required to be paid when the car is 
put in storage at Minneapolis. Often, he said, the 
banks desire their money, and a sale of the stock is 
forced, at a loss. 


On Cross-Examination. 


Upon cross-examination Mr, Whitman stated that 
shingle prices have varied much, more than lumber 
prices, but admitted there have been variations in silo 


stock prices, the same however being a steady advance. 
On certain lengths of silo stock, he said, there has been 
a variation of $8. Car siding, said Mr. Whitman, has 
advanced from $14 to about $22 during the course of 
about a year. 

Mr. Bundy brought out the point that in the matter 
of private storage there would be considerable addi- 
tional expense, to be borne either by the mills or the 
consumers. 

Mr. Flynn—If this tariff becomes effective would it 
make it easier for a mill to get a loan from the banks on 
shingles ? 

Mr. Whitman—TI think it would, as the security would 
have a more staple value. 

In redirect examination Mr. Teal brought out the 
fact that in the lumber industry there are no violent 
fluctuations in price as is the case with shingles, the 
price of lumber being influenced by the law of supply 
and demand. 

J. R. Stewart, Everett, Wash., a witness for the 
protestants, stated that he is a buyer on the Coast for 
the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., a wholesale concern 
and third owner in the Oso Logging Co., operating a 
shingle mill. He was formerly a retailer and also 
traveled on the road selling lumber for a number of 
years, and claimed to having sold the first car of 
shingles in Iowa in 1890. He considers the shingle 
mills scavengers, in that they take care of a great 
deal of timber good for no other purpose. He has no 
personal interest in the transit privilege, since his com- 
pany does not use it; but believes that the elimination 
of the privilege will put out of business a large num- 
ber of small shingle mills and wholesalers; thus putting 
the industry into the hands of the large dealers who 
would have private storage facilities and be able to 
manipulate the market just as at present. He stated 
that it is necessary for the retailer to have a large in- 
vestment, carrying many different kinds of woods, and 
that the retailer is not a speculator, but buys only 
when he has to. 

Mr. Stewart told of the wholesaling methods in 
early days, and condemned the railroads at length for 
their methods in handling cedar tonnage and furnish- 
ing cars to shingle mills. 

Mr. Bundy—Is competition between the wholesalers 
active and keen * 

Mr. Stewart—Dog-gone keen. 

Mr. Bundy— What fixes the prices of shingles? 

Mr. Stewart—-A man’s judgment. When lumber advances 
$2.50 a thousand while a man holds his breath he has to 
use judgment. 

Mr. Stewart said the wholesalers do not manipulate 
prices, but simply follow the market, like the man who 
buys corn or iron stock. 

Mr. Bundy—You sell to the wholesalers and do not feel 
that they are giving you the worst of it? 

Mr. Stewart—Feel sometimes that they are skinning me 
a little, but not very hard. 

He stated that the small mill can not shut down from 
time to time and keep a crew, and that constant regu- 
lar operation is necessary to make any money, and that 
the shingles must be sold as they come from the kiln. 

Charles E. Patten, Seattle, of the Atlas Lumber Co. 
and the Reliance Lumber Co., manufacturing shingles 
and lumber and doing a wholesale business, said he is 
one of the oldest operators in this vicinity. In the 
early days, he said, there was no such thing as diver- 
sion or storage in transit privileges and shingle mills 
usually had orders on their books for 30 days in 
advanee, 

Most of the shingle manufacturers and wholesalers 
who started in years ago, said Mr. Patten, have gone 
out of the business because of its unprofitableness. 
He doubted if there have been half a dozen straight 
shingle mills operated by the same owners for the last 
15 years. 

Mr. Patten stated that he has had experience in 
every phase of the shingle business, and that he be- 
lieves if the transit privileges is eliminated it would 
greatly benefit the straight shingle mills. Then if the 
demand was poor the mills would close down. Small 
lumber mills do this, he said, and shingle mills could 
do the same. 

Mr. Patten said that the impression has been given 
that the diversion and storage privileges permit the 
shingle mills to run steadily. This, he said, is not 
true; there has never been a time when the shingle 
mills have run steadily throughout the year, as it is 
possible to produce in six months enough shingles to 
supply the demand for a whole year. He stated that 
during the last 12 years the demand for shingles has 

varied little, running from 33,000 to 37,000 cars a year, 


MONDAY MORNING. 


Those opposed to the transit privileges had pre 
sented their side of the case prior to adjournment, 
but those in favor of the privileges had called only one 
witness, when Examiner Flynn announced the closing 
of the hearing. Both sides through attorneys J. N. 
Teal and J. B. Alexander protested at such action, and 
Mr. Alexander announced that he would petition the 
commission for a further hearing in Seattle at a date 
in the near future, since he has a number of witnesses 
from Seattle and vicinity, whose testimony will prove 
very important, and who will be unable to appear at 
Minneapolis February 18, which has been set by the 
commission for a further hearing on the matter. 

The first witness called this morning was W. C. 
Miles, manager of the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, president of the Globe Lumber 
Co., Globe, and of the Star Timber Co. He stated that 
he has been in the lumber and shingle business in 
Washington since 1898, and has been connected with 
the lumber business practically all his working life. 

In the direct examination Attorney Teal , Rarer 
out from Mr. Miles that he agrees with the testimony 
previously offered by G. R. Eastman and Charles E. 
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Patten; that in his opinion the transit privileges make 
it impossible to determine the value of shingles, and 
that manufacturers of shingles have absolutely no con- 
trol over the price of their product. He stated that 
the shingle business has always been a very bad busi- 
ness and unprofitable. 

Mr. Miles stated that he has had occasion to ascer- 
tain the feelings of 268 manufacturers of shingles and 
lumber on the north coast concerning the transit privi- 
leges and found them all opposed. These manufac- 
turers, he said, represent a daily capacity of 34,595,000 
shingles and 16,327,000 feet of lumber, with combined 
hol lings amounting to $126,699,780. He also had as- 
certained that 27 wholesalers, shipping over 34,000 cars 
a year, are also opposed to the privileges. These fig- 
ures, he said, did not include British Columbia mills 
nor exclusive cargo mills. These opposing interests, 
he stated, employ an aggregate of about 25,000 men. 
Mr. Miles further stated that in his opinion 98 per cent 
of the manufacturers of the north coast are opposed 
to the transit privileges. 

The privilege of diversion and storage in transit, Mr. 
Miles said, amounts to a preferential rate in favor of 
the wholesalers, since it is impossible for the small 
shingle manufacturer to take advantage of it. ‘‘In 
order to play the game,’’ he said, ‘‘one must have a 
volume of business. I am opposed to the system, not 
to any one individual business, and I do not think any 
one would suffer by the elimination of these privileges, 
while 1 am certain that many would benefit.’’ 

In cross examination Mr. Bundy tried to make Mr. 


Miles admit that the way shingles are handled by 
wholesalers is similar to the way all merchandise 1s 
handled. Mr. Miles replied that in the case of mer 


chandise a man could go into the store any 
tell what the value of the goods was, 
no one ever knows what their value is, nor what the 
market is. Regarding the fluctuation of lumber Mr. 
Miles said that lumber does fluctuate to a certain de 
gree, but only when there is a legitimate demand for 
it. He said the wholesaler buys a car of shingles, and 
puts it in transit, without knowing what will become 
of it, what charges will accumulate against it, where 
it will go, or what he will get for it; and that it is 
purely speculative. 

Mr. Miles admitted that there are no small straight 
shingle mills included in the membership of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, but that 
many of the lumber manufacturers operate combina- 
tion mills. He said this was made necessary by the 
fact that a tract of timber is usually partly cedar, and 
the cedar must be utilized by making it into shingles; 
but he stated that no lumber manufacturer would go 
into the shingle business unless he had to, since it is 
so uncertain. 

Mr. Miles said that if the transit privilege is 
eliminated the shingle business will be put on a firm 
and stable basis. He has been advocating the abolition 
of the transit privileges for a number of years. 

Charles E. Patten, who had previously testified, re 
sumed the stand and explained a table which was pre 
viously introduced in evidence showing the fluctuation 
of shingle prices covering a number of vears. He ex- 
plained that this table shows only average monthly 
prices and does not show the daily, violent fluctuations. 
Mr. Patten stated that customers in the Dakotas and 
Towa having no transit privilege send in their orders in 
advance and no trouble is experienced in anticipating 
their wants. In his own shingle manufacturing, Mr. 
Patten said 90 per cent of his company’s shingles are 
shipped direct. Mr. Patten stated that violent changes 
in prices do not affect the consumer, since retail prices 


day and 
while in shingles 


do not change very often. The retailer, he said, how 
ever, is discouraged with present conditions. For in 


stance, he said he is now selling a retailer in a certain 
city clear shingles at $2.35, and possibly before these 
shingles reach his yard his neighbor will be buying the 
same brand of shingles at $2.10. 

F. D. Becker, secretary of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
Association, Seattle, took the stand and testified 
in favor of the transit privileges. He has had 16 
years’ experience in the lumber business, having been 
a manufacturer, sales manager and operator of yards. 
He testified to having acted as secretary for a com- 
mittee which secured the petitions responsible for the 
suspension of the tariff eliminating the transit privi- 
leges by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
committee, he said, had nothing to do with the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association. 

Mr. Becker then identified a number of petitions, 
which were presented in evidence, favoring the transit 
privileges, and signed by 129 shingle manufacturers 
and 177 wholesalers. In Whatcom County, Mr. Becker 
stated, there are 69 straight shingle mills, 63 of which 
had signed the petitions; 27 out of 31 had signed in 
Skagit County, and 32 out of 70 in Snohomish County, 
these being all that were solicited in that county. 

Mr. Becker stated that from his investigations he 
has found that most of the red cedar shingles manu- 
factured are made by small straight shingle mills; 312 
out of the 367 straight shingle mills in the State of 
Washington having a daily capacity of less than 120,- 
000 shingles. 

He also identified a number of tables and charts 
showing number of transit cars at the Minnesota Trans 
fer from month to month, and showing the fluctuation 
of shingle prices. 

In cross examination Mr. 


pers’ 


Teal brought out that the 
-acifie Coast Shippers’ Association is composed of 35 
stockholders and 30 associate members. The 35 stock- 
holders, he said, are all wholesalers, and from this 
body are elected nine trustees, who in turn elect the 
officers. The associate members can get exactly the 
same service from the association as the stockholder 
members by requesting it and paying extra for it. Mr, 


Teal also brought out the fact that the officers of the 
Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association formed the mem 
bership of the committee which has had in hand the 
fight for the retention of the transit privileges. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the hearing in the afternoon Mr 
Becker resumed the stand, and was further cross 
examined by Mr. Teal. He stated that out of those 
manufacturers who had signed the petition for th« 
retention of the transits he did not know how many 
had done so under a misapprehension, and that they 
might also have signed other petitions so far as he 
knew. Mr. Becker stated that the wholesalers finance 
the shingle industry in that they purchase and pay 
eash for “shingles as soon as loaded by the mills. He 
admitted that. there has not been a year that the shin- 
gle mills have not closed down for certain periods. 

At this point Examiner Flynn closed the hearing 
until February 18, at Minneapolis, Minn., in the face 
of a very strong protest from J. B. Alexander r, attorney 
for the protestants. 


OPEN SHOP QUESTION. 


Frisco Building Trades’ Attitude May Delay 
Washington Building Appropriation. 








SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 10.—As was stated in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, millmen of Wash 
ington who attended the annual meeting of the West 
Coust Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Tacoma, 
January 31, while displeased with the attitude of the 
building trades in San Franciseo, which continue to re 
fuse lumber dressed in northern mills, at the same time 
do not favor taking any steps to prevent the appropriat 
ing of a large sum by the State cf Washington for its 
building at the Pananma-Pacifie International Exposition, 
San Francisco, as had been suggested by some lumber- 
However, last week, a member of the Washington 
legislature from east of the mountains, a contractor and 
builder who has had trouble with labor unions, and in 
cured their opposition, introduced a resolution in the 
legislature designed to hold up any appropriation for a 
Washington Building at the San Francisco exposition 
until the boyeott on lumber from Washington mills is 
done away with. 

While this condition has existed for several years, 
building of the exposition and the consequent large use 
of lumber in San Francisco, and the fear that the closed 
shop idea on lumber dressed in northern planing mills 
may extend to the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, 
have caused the lumbermen of the North to bring the 
matter to a head. At the recent conference of repre- 
sentatives of the chambers of commerce of the large 
cities on the Pacifie held in San Francisco, the 
northern representatives asked the San Francisco cham 
ber regarding its attitude, and the latter adopted a reso 
lution admitting the boycott and deploring the fact. 
Former Mayor P. H. McCarthy, of San Francisco, head 
of the labor unions, in a letter to J. E. Chilberg, repre- 
sentative of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, admits 
that the building trades of San Francisco will only use 
lumber made in planing mills under which conditions pre 
vail similar to the planing mills of San Francisco, which 
statement is an admission that northern lumber made in 
open shop planing mills is being boyeotted by the build 
ing trades of San Francisco. 

The attitude of the exposition management is not clear. 
It has announced that the buildings constructed by States 
and foreign countries can be built with any material 
desired under open shop conditions, which is all the 
announcement the management thought necessary to 
make. Nothing is said about the use of lumber in the 
buildings to be constructed by the exposition manage- 
ment, and with the nearly $18,000,000 to be expended 
largely in buildings, a considerable amount of lumber 
will be used. It is understood that these buildings will 
be constructed on the closed shop plan, and that the 
exposition management made this agreement with the 
labor unions of San Francisco in return for which the 
labor unions conceded that the buildings of other States 
and foreign countries could be constructed on the open 
shop plan. This situation, of course, is not satisfactory 
to the northern lumber interests and a clearer statement 
from the exposition management is being awaited. 


OREGON TRAFFIC NOTES. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., F'eb. 10.—North Bend, the sister 
city of Marshfield on Coos Bay, is now the center of 
the railroad activities. Railroad officials who have ar- 
rived in that city announced that work is to be started 
at once on the North Bend end of the line. The 
McArthur-Perks Co. has the general contract for build- 
ing the line from Eugene to Coos Bay, but has sublet 
all but the 15 miles out of Coos Bay. The building of 
the bridge over the bay is not included in the contract 
but will be done by the Southern Pacific company itself. 
The railroad has no franchise through Marshfield yet 
but has the right of way through North Bend to the 
limits of Marshfield. In the latter city the water front 
is taken up with the franchise of the Terminal Co., of 
which C, A. Smith is one of the owners. It is stated that 
negotiations will immediately be started with a view 
of the Southern Pacifie securing the Terminal Co.’s 
tracks if such arrangement is possible. 

While the present plans of the Southern Pacific as 
announced are only to reach Coos Bay it is generally 
believed that the road will extend on down the coast 
to Eureka and there connect with San Francisco, giving 
a coast line from the Siuslaw River to San Francisco. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF YARD MANAGERS. 





Men in Charge of the Long-Bell Interests in Inspiring Conference—Addresses 
of Practical Value—Merit Recognized. 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Feb. 10.—Replete with the 
feeling of good-fellowship and bent upon better coop- 
eration that the problems of the coming year may be 
solved successfully, the retail managers of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. and allied concerns—the Minnetonka 
Lumber Co. and the Alfalfa Lumber Co.—met at the 
Skirvin Hotel February 6, 7 and 8, 

The opening address was made by J. H. loresman, 
retail manager for the Long-Bell company, and _pri- 
marily dealt with the question of salesmanship. He 
told his audience that suecess depended upon being 
in love with one’s business and selling lumber and 
building material because one likes to do so. Then 
again it is important that one believes in the goods 
being sold, knows all about them, how to talk them 
to the trade without misrepresentation. 

‘*Above all else,’’ he said, ‘‘have confidence in 
your ability to sell goods for what they really are 
worth. Anyone can give goods away but it takes a 
smart man to sell at a profit.’’ 

To be a successful salesman he declared a man must 
be able to sell at a profit paint, hardware, cement, silos 
or any other side line that is carried in the average 
lumberyard. Nine times out of ten he said the retail 
managers are to blame for having dead and unsalable 
stock on hand. 

Mr. Foresman told a story of a line-yard operator 
who sent out requests to his managers that they write 
something on the subject of ‘‘Tact as Applied to Busi- 
ness.’’ The operator was told by some in the gen- 
eral office that ‘‘men in the yards had not much time 
to study the dictionary and therefore he would noi 
get much out of it.’’ 

For the benefit of the ‘‘doubtine Thomases’’ the 
operator wrote the following as an illustration: 

was visiting a certain yard. and upon entering the 
office found the manager comfortably seated by the fire, 
seeming content and ready to chat. In a short time a 
customer came in. The manager, without getting up or 
giving the would-be customer anything more than a_pass- 
ing notice, waited for the customer to ask for what he 
wanted. 

“Have you any cedar shingles, and what are they worth?” 
the customer asked. 

“Yes, sir; we have cedar shingles, and they are worth 
$4 a thousand,” replied the manager without moving from 
his chair, after which he assumed an_ I-guess-you-better- 
drive-in-and-get-them air. 

“T guess I will look around,” replied the customer, and 
walked out. 

The operator walked over to the yard of this manager's 
competitor, and soon after reaching the office a customer 
came. The manager asked to be excused, jumped up, and as 
the customer approached. greeted him in a nice way and 
immediately asked what he could do for him. 

“Have you any cedar shingles?’ asked the customer. 

“Yes, sir; the best in the market, and they are worth 
$4.25 a thousand. Come right out in the yard and let 
me show them to you.” 

The operator noticed that this was the same man whom 
he had seen a little while before in the other yard man- 
ager’s office, and followed the customer out and watched 
the tactiul manager sell shingles at $4.25 a thousand when 
the first man’s price was $4. 

Mr. Foresman declared that this story shows that re- 
sults come to the business only when tact is combined 
with salesmanship. 


Profit an Important Feature. 

The speaker told of the importance of profit in a 
business and how to obtain it. Placing a fair price 
on goods and being salesman enough to get that price, 
he asserted, will go a long way toward getting a legi- 
timate profit. 

The handling of outstanding accounts was charac- 
terized by the speaker as one of the principal features 
of business as the collection of these accounts means 
success or failure of any concern doing a credit business. 
He urged each one to do his best, saying, ‘‘ No good thing 
is failure, no evil thing is success.’’ 

In closing, Mr. Foresman quoted the following: 

Never talk or think of failure or adversity. Be deter- 
mined to succeed, and permit no thought nor word to sug- 
gest anything else. No matter if things to-day go wrong. 
This shall also pass away. The world is your friend, though 
it may seem at times to be against you. The world seems to 
be against you because you have not met the world in the 
right way. Change yourself. Be a friend to everybody— 
the whole world. Expect everybody to be good to you and 
desire constantly to be of real service to man and ere 
long fate will change. Believe that everybody is against 
you and you rub them the wrong way. Know that the 
true side of mankind is a true friend to every aspiring 
soul, and then place yourself in touch with the ideal in 
man; meet only his better side and your life, as well as 
the life of the world, is made richer thereby. Never think 
or speak of failure nor adversity. Think success, speak suc- 
cess, breathe success, attract success, live success and be 
saturated through and through with absolute faith in your 
own success. Believe that the whole world is for you, that 
nothing is against you; and as your faith is, so shall it be 
unto you. 


An Encouraging Word. 

R. A. Long gave a word of encouragement to those 
who had not made as good a showing as some of the 
more fortunate ones. He said he wondered how Mr. 
Foresman’s remarks were taken by those who had 
not made the best showing and whether any bitterness 
would be created. 

For some reason, he declared, the Almighty has 
made it possible for only a comparatively few men 
to sueceed; that is, by nature. ‘‘What we are,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we are largely because of what we inherit. 
With some of you, your mother, your father, your 
grandmother or grandfather may have had splendid 
strong characters and that strength of character 
naturally came to you. Some of you probably are 


not so favorably situated and so by inheritance some 
are fortunate—some unfortunate. ’’ 

He asserted that just because one is unfortunate is 
no reason why he should fail, simply saying he in- 
herits this trait or that trait and allowing himself 
to be governed by conditions surrounding him. He 
should lift himself out of that position. 

Mr. Long told a story of how a certain man who 
was a bookkeeper approached him regarding a responsi- 
ble position. He was told that he was not fitted 
for the position as he lacked experience in that line. 

‘*Maybe not,’’ he replied, ‘‘but if I were offered 
the presidency of the Missouri Pacific Railway, I 
would accept it.’’ 

This spirit, Mr. Long declared, should be taken 
as an example, as better days are ahead of those 
who think themselves unfortunate now, provided they 
are disposed to make their days better. 

An Increase in Salary and Its Effect. 

Ringing applause greeted Mr. Long’s story of how 
a forty-dollar-a-month stenographer failed to make 


good at that salary, yet climbed to the top through - 


having his salary raised. He turned to Mr. Foresman 
and asked if he did not think some of the men who 
were not doing work to suit him would not do so if 
he tried raising salaries, 

With reference to dead stock, Mr. Long suggested 
that the auditors make a list of all such stock in 





J. H. FORESMAN: 
Manager of Retail Yards. 


every yard and that a report be made each month 
concerning it. He also asserted that it astonished 
him to see the amount of capital some men can do 
business on. He told them that in looking over the 
monthly statements he considered, first, the amount 
of sales; second, the gross per cent; third, the expense 
account and, fourth, net profit; then the amount of 
sales outstanding. 

In closing Mr. Long urged the managers to get 
their profits into cash as soon as possible after they 
have made them. He said that while they might 
figure that they had made a profit it might be nearly 
all in outstanding accounts. He told of grouping 20 
yards last year and of the results obtained in an 
effort to see just what profit was made. He said 
that the investment paid a little less than 5 per cent. 

‘‘T wonder,’’ he said, ‘‘if there is a man here 
who would feel disposed to put his money into a 
business and risk getting less than 5 per cent when 
he can loan his money at from 6 to 8 per cent on 
real estate security.’’ 

He urged cooperation among the managers and that 
they strive to bring the profit percentage up to Mr. 
Foresman’s suggestion. 

Opportunity. 

J. E, Marrs, treasurer and general manager of the 
Minnetonka Lumber Co., spoke on ‘‘Opportunity.’’ 
‘There is a fit time,’’ he said, ‘‘when everything 
should be done; a time when some one thing can 
be done better than any other.’’ 

He declared that opportunity in itself is nothing. 
Opportunity needs a man. There are four kinds of 
men he said and the first. one of whom he spoke 
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Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specifications pared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants — Ma- 
chin for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, 25:93. Washington, D.C. 








P=] A NEW BOOK OF PLANS 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses 
and Bungalows,” just off the press; 215 
pages. Plans and specifications of 
houses and bungalows, and descrip- 
tion of different kinds of construction 
material. Specifications and plans 
for each building and estimate of cost. 
Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 
paid. Send for our catalog of books. | 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
, 81 South Dearborn St., 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 








COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 
of a retail lumber business. These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Many businesses fail be- 
cause of poor accounts car- 
ried on the books. Avoid 
this loss by using our 


Red Book Service 


which will furnish you with dependable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking trade. Thru 
the services of our 

LAW AND COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 
You can colfect those accounts which fail to 
respond when they should. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


_ 608 S. Dearborn St. ESTABLISHED 1876 55 John St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W, I. EWAIRT 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 





IITA TOUTE AH 





Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 


All properties offered have first been examined 
by my own men. Willact as agent for purchasers. 

















Correspondence solicited from bonafide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE 
Crowe and Wilson Bidg., 441 Seymour St., VANCOUVER, B. C. 














Time waits for no man, 
Investments in Southern Timber will 
Make money for you in a few years. 
Be wise, Secure as much timber as 
Experience tells you, you can carry. 
Remember that prices 

Like time will not wait for you. 
An inquiry to Wm. H. Armstrong, 2137 
North American St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Does not require much time and may 
Save you some worry and money. 














CANADA LANDS Write for our new 

© 32 page booklet 
containing maps and over 60 photographs regarding 
our lands in East Central Saskatchewan. 


It’s Free — Write for it today. 
THE WALCH LAND CO., Winnipeg, Canada. 




















240 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 10c 


Most complete work. on this subject published. Used as text book by 
many Agricultural Colleges. Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want toknow. 240 pages—indexed— 
over 40 illustrations, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
down for the retail lumberman who desires to study the silo pro- 
blem. Tells ‘‘How to Make Silage’’.—“*How to Feed Silage”. 72 pages 
on ‘How to Build Silos’’ particularly wood silos. Limited Revised 
and Enlarged Edition now ready. Send for your copy before too 
late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


SILVER MFG. CO., 324 Broadway, SALEM, OHIO. 








Truth Is Oft Spoken In Jest. 


**Resawed Fables’’ by Douglas Malloch, is a 
funny book about the lumber business. It 
makes lumbermen laugh. But there is also 
many a wise saying that makes lumbermen 
think. So there are two gooa reasons why 
lumbermen like it. One Dollar, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4315S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
TT ai | 
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is the man who murders his opportunity—the one 
who knows he has opportunities and purposely kills 
them. For such a man, he said, there is no help. 
He was once respected; he onee had a chanee; he 
entered the doorway and then willfully shut the door 
in his own face. To this class belong those who toy 
with the cup. Another way of killing an opportunity, he 
said, is in failing to keep the mind and intellect abreast 
of the times; that is, lack of study. 


Opportunities Missed. 


The next man spoken of by Mr. Marrs is the man 
who misses his opportunity. Some men, he said, seem 
to be born just a day too late. After telling of 
several instances of missed opportunities, he said 
that the half doing of things is often the reason 
for missing a good thing. Half-hearted success is sure 
to end in whole-hearted failure. The half-hearted man 
who neither lives half a life nor half a suecess will 
develop into half a man. The man who puts only 
half of his energy into his employer’s business finds 
it is the other half which counts. The man who only 


knows half about his business will find the profits 
in the other half. 

The great bulk of failures are among people who 
move along the lines of least resistance, doing that 
which is easy and avoiding the obstacles. There is 
a reason for everything but some confuse the meanings 
of reason and excuse. 

Then he told of men who make unbusinesslike bar 
gains, men who have not the art of reading human 
nature and those who get in the rut. All of these 
ultimately fail. Thinking and doing, he declared, get 
a man out of the rut. Being satisfied gets him in and 
Keeps him there. 

Mr. Marrs told of numerous persons, all well-known 
in the world, who became successful by overcoming 
great obstacles, later reaping their reward. 

Just before the close of the meeting J. H. Foresman 
and J. E. Marrs were each presented with a loving 
cup, F. D. Bearly making the presentation. The whole 
meeting was most instructive and encouraging, and 
should result in even better ‘‘team work’’ than in 
the past. 





FOREST RESOURCES 


The forests of South America are principally tropical, 
but in the Andes Mountains and the southern end of the 
continent there are forests of a temperate and sub-arctic 
character resembling somewhat those of the United 
States and Canada. 

The tropical forests are totally different from our 
north woods. There are no solid stAnds ot single Species 
or even of a few mixed species. Instead, hundreds of 
kinds of trees grow thoroughly mixed and seattered 
through the whole forest. 

Rubber hunters have explored nearly the whole trop 
ical forest in search of that necessary article of com- 
meree, but aside from that South American forests have 
been cut into only for a few miles back from the coast 
and the principal ports and rivers. Even in this area 
only the species at present most valuable for commerce 
have been thus far cut; for example, cedar, mahogany, 
rosewood, lignum-vite, fustic and ironwood. Railroads, 
Where they exist, charge such exorbitant freight rates 
that they have not much encouraged exploitation of the 
forests. 

Most of the woods growing in these tropical forests 
are very heavy, hard and rich in color. Greenheart is 
so hard that it nicks the axes of the choppers, and will 
last for over one hundred years in water. It should be 





EXECUTIVES MICHIGAN RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Cc. L. WEEKS, OF DETROIT; J. S. PAGANITTI, OF MOUNT Cc. 4&4. POLLOCK, OF COLDWATER; 
Director of Insurance Association. 


CLEMENS ; 


OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


noted here that the style of ax used in the tropies is 
quite different from the common north woods ax and 
has a very narrow bit. The American broom-bitted axes 
would be very ineffective on such hard woods. 

Growth is so luxuriant and rapid that ruins or aban- 
doned farms are promptly covered with a dense young 
growth of trees and vines that in a few years obscures 
the marks of civilization. The great forest of the 
Amazon basin is eleven hundred miles long east and 
west by seven hundred and fifty miles north and south. 
It covers nearly a million square miles in Brazil. But 
as it lacks construction timbers it will not afford relief 
from the approaching scarcity in that kind of wood. 

This Amazon forest presents the usual features of 
tropical growths, a tangle of vines weaving the great 
trees together and obscuring the sky, and leaves hanging 
from the branches like ropes, while underneath is a 
snarl of shrubs and creeping plants in which are hidden 
many species of fibrous plants and cacti with their sharp 
stings and thorns. 

The tropical American woods are peculiarly adapted to 
Withstand the ravages of insects and climate. In Para- 
guay, timbers of lapacho and quebracho which were used 
by the Jesuits in constructing their missions, are still 
well preserved in the ruins, 
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H. EK. LANGELAND, OF MUSKEGON ; W. A. CAVIN, 


OF STURGIS; A. J. KRAFT, OF BATTLE CREEK; 
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PERFECTION IN LEATHER BELTING. 


An Enterprise Whose Output Is the Standard—Specializing of Experts With Highest Grade Material 
and Perfected Processes—Wide Use of the Product by Great Lumbering and Other Industries. 











66 ND now there is just one thing IT want you to remember,’’ concluded the tion than in the belting business. The efficiency of most power-driven plants is 
A boss. ‘*You are going out to sell the best line of belting in the world. directly dependent upen the efficiency of the belting employed to transmit that 
You will find an occasional customer who will try to take unfair advantage power—as much so as is the watch dependent upon its mainspring. The peculiari- 

of you. When you do, let some one else have his business. But never let a fair- ties of each type of machine must be studied, and the belting used must be 
minded customer feel dissatisfied with any phase of his dealings with you or selected for its adaptability and dependability in its special place. Mr. Moloney 
with this firm. Even when he is in the wrong give him what he thinks he is realized this fact and he has been guided by it in building his business from its 
entitled to and keep his friendship.’’ modest beginning a few years ago to its present gratifying proportions. He has 


The speaker was Charles Munson, head of Munson & Co., the belting manufac 





turer. The salesman to whom this admonition was addressed was James Moloney, 








who at the time—in ISS4—was just entering his career in the belting business, 



















starting as a salesman to cover the lumbering sections of Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Mr. Munson had no idea that his advice would be of such lasting char- 
acter that a few years later it would shape the entire policy of a big institution 
whose existence was then unthought of. 

Considered from the viewpoint of enduring success, no better advice could be 
offered any man who is undertaking representation of a good house or who has 


in view the building of a substantial business of his own. 








So deeply did it impress itself upon James Moloney that when, in 1896, he went 
into business on his own account he adopted Mr. Munson’s rule of conduct 
as in effect the corner stone of the Moloney Belting Co.'s business, and 


the company and its representatives at all times since have been guided by 





this principle. 
Effective Specialization. | 
Probably in no other field of manufacture is there greater need of specializa- | 






































1. Mill of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co,, Hattiesburg, Miss. 2. Mill of the Porter-Wadley Lumber Co., Cotton Valley, La. 
4. Mill of the Good Pine Lumber Co., Good Pine, La. 5. Mill of the Edgar Lumber Co., Wesson, Ark. 6. Mill No. 2 of the Union Saw Mill Co., IHuttig, Ark. 


3. Mill of the Rapides Lumber Co., Woodworth, La. 


A GROUP OF SAWMILLS TYPICAL OF THE PLANTS AT WHICH THE MOLONEY BELTING CO. HAS INSTALLED ITS HIGH-GRADE LEATHER BELT- 
ING. MOLONEY BELTS ARE DRIVING THE SAWMILL, PLANING MILL AND ELECTRICAL MACHINERY IN A LARGE NUMBER OF THE MOST 
PROGRESSIVE LUMBER MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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vtical study of the needs of his trade. 


Primarily, his business has centered around 





ifacturers 
a decidedly difticult field and one that 








- il ae 

nut of e Severe cond onus must 
be met in sawmill, planing n 1 other 
woodworking operations. The  lumbe1 
n ifacturer who has ‘‘taken a chanece’’ 


on an interior grade of belting and who 











has seen his profits frittered away by con 
stantly recurring breakdowns knows how 
mportant it is that his machinery be 
belted regardless ( ditt nce n cost, 

th the best grade obtainable 

Saw he » must be nu e of mate 
rial ca ‘ standing violent shocks 
ind ‘ ! ng, con tivelv lit 
tle attention and care; it must be able to 
resist The ntluences of steam, oil, excessive 
dampness and climatic conditions. Belting 
goes into plants where, as a 1 le, none too 
much atter on 1S } to mechanical equip- 
ment and Ss lk Ons nee, must 


stand 100 per cent 


The Mc lone \ Belt 





ndability. 
‘o. has consistently 





urged the use of leather for such work and 
confines itself to the manufacture oft 
leatl belting exclusively. Mr. Moloney 
+ « ¥ + that < good 

mt enough for 

size and 

e ad ible 

t imbe1 





Proofs of Merit. 
‘he AMERICAN LU} 
ssues has told of the 


of the Moloney Belting 





a general way sketched the 





M 








r. Moloney’s connection witl 
belting industry. Repetition 
points is quite unnecessary and this article 
therefore, will have to do chiefly with re 


specialized and has devoted himself to ana- 


JAMES MOLONEY, OF CHICAGO; 
Sole Owner and Manager of the Moloney Belting Co. 





lating some things that the Moloney Belt 
ing Co. has accomplished in the way ot 
practical demonstration of the merits of 11 
product. 

The best evidence of merit when manu 
factured goods are under consideration j 
a satisfied customer. The buyer who is a 
indorser after years of constant dealing 
must base his indorsement upon the meri 
of the goods he has bought, coupled wit! 
fair treatment at the hands of the seller, 
Many business men hesitate to make pub 
lic the names of their customers, fearing ti 
lose their trade through competition 5 but 
James Moloney is not ‘* built that way.’ 
He believes that he can hold his own in 
competition with any other leather belting 
manufacturer as long as quality is regarded 
as equally important with price. When the 
price is the sole consideration determining 
who shall get the business Mr. Moloney de 
¢clines to go after it and does not want it 


Exemplifications of Appreciation. 


Kvervone in the lumber field knows that 
the mills and other industrial plants in’ thi 
following partial list of the Moloney Belt 
ing Co.’s customers (this list mostly of the 
South and Southeast) are representative 
of the highest order of efficiency in manu 
facture. They are plants noteworthy for 
their up-to-the-minute equipment through 
out, and the very fact that they are users 
ot Moloney Leather Belting is of itselt 
assurance of its high quality and of the 
general recognition of its merit. The list 
following is of mills which have been fi 
nished with Moloney Leather Belting 
throughout: 

J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, 
Mich. 

Trexler Lumber Co., Allen, S.C. 

Homochitto Lumber Co., Bude, Miss, 

Eastman, Gardiner & Co,, Laurel, Miss, 

J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Sumrall, 
Miss. 

J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 











TWO 36-INCH, 4-PLY MOLONEY BELTS IN SERVICE IN ONE OF THE LARGEST INDUSTRIAL PLANTS IN THE UNITED STATES. THESE BELTS 


ARE DRIVING MACHINERY SO HEAVY THAT ONCE STOPPED IT HAS TO BE STARTED BY 


INVOLVE A SHUTDOWN AT A LOSS OF $1,200 AN HOUR. 


HYDRAULIC POWER. THEIR BREAKING WOULD 
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Tremont Lumber Co., Ro- 
chelle, L 

Industrial 
Klizabeth, La. 

Bowman - Hicks 
Co., Oakdale, La. 

Doniphan Lumber 
Kensett, Ark. 

Bodeaw Lumber 
Stamps, Ark. 

Good Pine 
Good Pine, La. 

Trout Lumber Co., Trout, 
La. 

Kdgar Lumber Co., Wes 
son, Ark, 

Montvale Lumber Co., 
Fontana, N. C. 

D. W. Alderman & Sons 
Co., Aleola, S. C. 

Winchester 
Winchester, 

Newport 


Lumber Co., 


Lumber 
Co., 


Co 


a 


Lumber Co 


” 


lL umber Co 
Idaho. 
Turpentine & 
Rosin Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 

L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Bond, Miss. 

Natalbany Lumber 
Natalbany, La. 
Kentwood 
Kentwood, La. 

Industrial Cotton 
Houston, Tex. 
MeWeithan 
Lumber, S.C. 

Dennis Simmons 
Wilson, N. C. 
Hebard Cypress Co., Way 
Ga. 

David O. 
rion, 8S. C. 

Porter - Wadley Lumber 
Co., Cotton Valley, La. 


Lumber 
Oil Co. 
Lumber 


Lumber 
Co:, 


Cross, 


Anderson, Ma- 


FORTY-EIGHT-INCH DOUSLE BELT IN THE PLANT OF THE SOUTHERN FIBRE CO. AT PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
TURED BY THE MOLONEY BELTING CO., IS GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION. 


f 


Moloney Main Drive Sawmill Belt Retired After Nine Years’ Continuous Service at the Plant of the Edgar 
Lumber Co., Wesson, Ark. Recently It was Replaced by a New Moloney Belt. 


Manchest« Fs 
Louisiana 
ber Clar 
Standard 
Standard, La. 
In this list 
who have used 
belts 


1896, 


Ala. 
Centr: 


U0. 


eont 
and aré 


them. 
Tllustrative 
While 


ing Co. 
the lumber field, 
tige of the cor 
spread to other 
An evidence of t] 
found in the 
that appears 

of this i 
installation of t 
endless, 
belts, 
the mac 
largest 
the United Stat 
drive j without 
one of most 
that have ever 
stalled. The 
22-foot driving wheels, 
ning at S86 
minute, tot 


Installations. 
the Moloney 


has special 


Molone 


long, runnil 


36-iIneh, 


1 feet 


the 


been 
belts run from 
revolutions 
wo 14-foot driv 
making 
feet per mi 
* belts on 

drivers 


inches 


wheels, 
Doo 
side ot 
2?-foot 
shaft 42 
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THIS HEAVY DUTY BELT, MANUFAC. 
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A Battery of Moloney Belts Operating Trimmer Saws in Sawmill of the Moloney Main Drive Belt in the Sawmill Engine Room of the Industrial Lum- 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La. ber Co.'s Plant at Elizabeth, La. 


Sawmill Engine Room of Good Pine Lumber Co.’s, Good Pine (La.) Piant; Mo- Main Drive Moloney Belt Running the Planing Mill of the Trout Lumber 
loney Belts Operating Sawmill and Electric Light Plant. Co., Trout, La. 


Fait 


Main Drive Moloney Belt in Service at Plant of the Rapides Lumber Co., Moloney Main Drive Belt in Sawmill No. 1 of the Bodcaw Lumber Co., 
Woodworth, La. Stamps, Ark. 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS OF MOLONEY LEATHER BELTING IN SAWMILL AND PLANING MILL WORK. 
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Fifty-eight-Inch Moloney Belt Driving the Big Sawmill of the J. J. New- Moloney Main Drive Belt in the New Sawmill No. 3 of the J. J. Newman 
man Lumber Co. at Hattiesburg, Miss. Lumber Co. at Sumrall, Miss. 





Engine Room of the Edgar Lumber Co.’s Sawmill at Wesson, Ark., Showing the Main Drive Belt of Moloney Manufacture in Engine Room of Union Saw 
New Moloney Main Drive Belt. Mill Co.’s Mill No. 2 at Huttig, Ark. 


Moloney Belt Driven by Twin Engine Furnishing Power to Wickes Gang at Sawmill Engine Room, Central Coal & Coke Co.’s Mill at Neame, La., Show- 
Porter-Wadley Lumber Co.’s Mill, Cotton Valley, La. ing Big Double-Drive Engine and Two Moloney Belts. 


THE MOLONEY BELTING CO. TAKES PRIDE IN THE FACT THAT IT HAS HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN THIS FIELD. 
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nickel steel, connected direct to crank shaft of uninterruptedly continuous the Moloney Leather Belt- 
rine; also on crank shaft of engine is a 90-ton bal ing ** fills the bill.’’ 
‘wheel. Belts are subject to shock loads from fric A field aside 
1 load to 3,000 to 4,000-horsepower almost instanta Leather 


Quick service is one of the points upon which tl] 
Moloney Belting Co. prides itself. When an importa 
from lumbering in which Moloney drive belt breaks and the manufacturer is losing: mone 
Belting has become firmly established is among — every hour because the mill is not turning out the stoc 
the cotton-seed oil plants of the South. A typical for which the sales department is clamoring he know 
installation of this kind is at the plant ot the Indus that the Moloney Belting Co. can be depended upon ft 
belts the buver was satisfied to get six months’ run trial Cotton Oil Co., of Houston, Tex., where the Molo get the necessary belt to him by the shortest possib! 
out of them; the belts are still running after 14 ney Belting Co. has installed a 42-inch 3-ply drive and a route in the quickest possible time. This kind of servic 

ths * continuous service. In this plant a shutdown large eee smaller belts. . : is not easy to maintain; it requires constant watchful 

a loss ot 200 an hour. Anvone can Among the railroads and the large industrial cor ae : at 
, that under such conditions plants of this char- orations, especially those known as careful buyers, the ness, and it is expensive, but it is a boon to the customer 
' | | | : 4 ’ ; . 5 as 

acter must run continuously to show a profit; a break Moloney Belting Co, has built up a splendid reputation, © "SUMS him against unnecessary losses of time, and 
down of so mammoth a plant would be disastrous not only for the merit of its product but for its ability makes friends, 
From this it will be seen that in any situation where to meet exigencies and to fill rush orders accurately and In these pages appear illustrations of typical 
extraordinary conditions obtain and service must be with discrimination. 


hn the Moloney company started to make these 


in 
stallations of Moloney High-Grade Heavy Duty Leathe: 


The Central Coal & Coke Co.’s Planing Mill at Neame, La., Showing Ma- The Louisiana Central Lumber Co.’s Planing Mill at Clarks, La.; Equipped 
chinery All Driven by Moloney Belts. with Moloney Belts Exclusively. 


One of the Bodcaw Lumber Co.’s Three Planing Mills at Stamps, Ark. All The Electrically-Driven Planing Mill of the Industrial Lumber Co. at Eliza- 
Are Using Moloney Leather Belting. beth, La., Using Moloney Belting Exclusively. 


Is 


The Rapides Lumber Co.’s Planing Mill at Woodworth, La. It is Equipped Interior of Planing Mill No. 3 of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Sumrall, 
with Moloney Belting. Miss. Moloney Belting is Used Exclusively. 


A FEW OF MANY MODERN PLANING MILLS THAT ARE GETTING MUCH SATISFACTION AND GOOD SERVICE FROM MOLONEY LEATHER BELTING. 
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‘elting in service at leading lumber man- 
facturing plants in the South and the 
outheast. Those sections were Chosen 
or the illustration of this story because 
\Ir. Moloney was the pioneer leather 
elting man specializing in the require 
ents of the southern lumber field, and 
© has rapidly expanded his company’s 
isiness in that territory until to-day it 
njoys a very large trade with the long 
eaf and shortleat yellow pine, North 
arolina pine, and c¢ypress and hardwood 
nills, necessitating the operation of 
ranch houses at New Orleans, La., this 
nder management of J. B. Glass, and 
Norfolk, Va., managed by C. E. Ander 
on, to serve promptly and. continuously 
the contiguous territory. ; 


A Leather Belting Expert. 


One of the reasons for the uniform 
satisfaction that this company has been 


able to give is found in the fact that 
James Moloney is an expert in the judg 


ing of leather. He has built a reputation 
as a keen buyer of belting stock and 
knows the leather market as well as any 
man in the leather belting business. This 
is an important consideration, since the 
intelligent selection of the best raw ma 
terial available and its purchase at the 
lowest prevailing price are two of the 
chief requisites to giving the belting 
buyer good value for his money. The 
company always carries on hand at. its 
Chiengo warehouse and at its Norfolk 
and New Orleans branches adequate 
stocks of high-grade beltine and leather 
necessary for the handling of special belt 
orders. 


High-Grade Material and Its Manufac- 
ture. 


The essential things in 


making a first 
class belt are, first, thorough knowledge 
of the business; then using only strictly 
oak-tanned leather belting butts, tanned 
especially for this purpose by the old, 
slow, oak process, Absolutely, no other 
process has ever been found to make a 
piece of leather, that will give the needed 
wearing and lasting qualities in a belt, 
equal to oak-tanned leather. It may be 











TWIN DYNAMO ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, DRIVEN TANDEM BY TWO MOLONEY 





A Unique View of the Big Moloney Sawmill Belt at the Union Saw Mill Co.’s 


Plant, Huttig, Ark. The Picture was Taken from the Engine Room Door, 
Looking Down Toward the Main Shaft. 


J. J. NEWMAN LUMBER CO. 


said here that in but a very small part of 
the United States is this stock produced, 
notably in West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina and parts of Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee. 

A belting butt is the whole hide minus 


the belly and head. The first process 
after the butt is taken into the factory s 
to cut off the entire shoulder. This 


shoulder is used to-day largely for welting 
in shoes; in fact, almost entirely. Then 
from this butt where the line of the back 
bone is centered is cut a piece of leathe 
for wide belts, or, in fact, for all belt 
from S inches and up. Details of this 





process of manufacturing belting have re 
peatedly appeared in the AMERICA LUM 
3ERMAN,. 

The process of currying and preparing a 
leather belt is necessarily with the aid of 
specialized machines and specialized labor. 
Nothing is used in this belting for lubr 
cating the fiber except Labrador cod oil 
and prime country cake tallow. The leathe 
is dampened, the grain is softened and 
covered with cod oil, and the tallow is 
placed on the flesh side and dried into the 
leather. This process takes from 10 days 
to two weeks. High-grade leather will take 
only a certain proportion of tallow; more 
than this limited quantity would stain an 
make the leather soft in spots, causing the 


belting to stretch uneven and crooked. 
Master Workmen’s Duties. 


The care of this leather is largely a 
matter of hand work; there are machines 
for handling the leather but hand work 
by expert workmen is largely an essential 
The stretching is one of the eritical points. 
No two pieces of leather are al ke: in fact 
the two sides of as ngle hide on each side 
of the backbone are of different texture 
and different thickness, and in the strete 
ing process this has to be taken nto a 
count or tke result will be a pool belt and 
one which will stretch uneven. To pu 
‘“*hodv’’ into the leather is one of the 
main considerations, so that when it comes 
out of the stretchers all of the stretch 
is taken out of it, nothing being left in 
the leather but the ‘‘life’’ o1 elasticity 


Am. LUMBERMAN 


PHOD ! D. 





LEATHER BELTS AT THE SUMRALL (MISS.) PLANT OF THE 
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of the fibers. Of course, a belt could be made that would 
not stretch perceptibly, but the result would be undue 
strain, which would loosen the fibers, and a hard strain 
would tear the belt in two. 

The man who ‘tholds down’’ this work in the Molo- 
ney Belting Co. has had 25 years’ experience, and all 
of his associates are old hands at the work. Of course, 
this detail requires very expert and careful labor. The 
pieces of leather stay 24 to 4S hours in the stretchers 
to dry, the length of time depending largely on the 
weight and thickness of the leather. If this leather 
is overstrained or overstretched it will be practically 
useless as belting leather. The operators on this job 
must be highly educated by experience and in the 
‘*feeling’’ of leather to tell how much strain to put 
on it. 

The stretched belting stock is hung up until thor 
oughly dry and is then piled up like cordwood from one 
to three months to ‘‘sammi.’’ It is then ready for 
stripping to widths and made up into belting. 


Extraordinary Capacity and Product. 


The Moloney Belting Co. has presses 86 inches wide 
and has made belts of that width; that is, the presses 
will take a belt S6 inches wide. These presses are 
hydraulic and have a constant pressure of 3,500 pounds 
to the square inch, applied by an accumulator system. 
After pressing the belt is practically finished except 
to trim it to width, which is done by mechanical 
means, which at the same time mark the belt and 
stamp it every 10 feet. 

In the matter of making waterproof belting the 








The Stock Room at the Moloney Belting Co.’s New 
(La.) Branch Factory. 


Orleans 


Moloney Belting Co. has taken a decided lead in the 
trade. It makes a belt of any width or thickness 
with a cement that is absolutely insoluble and imper 
vious to water, steam, heat and oil. 

Of course, regarding belt fastening, the proper way 
to make a belt to get the best service and the steadiest 
and smoothest running is to make it endless. This is 
one of the points on which the Moloney Belting Co., 
or the head of it, has probably done as much to edu 
cate the trade as has anyone, or perhaps more than any 
other individual in the United States. Probably 95 
per cent of all the belting that this concern manufac- 
tures is made without rivets or pegs or other fasten- 
ings whatever, aside from cement. The Moloney com- 
pany depends entirely upon cement of a special char- 
acter in accomplishing this result. This end has been 
reached, of course, only after years of patient labor, 
study and experience. 

Each of the Moloney Belting Co.’s branches has ma 








The Moloney Belting Co.’s Nor- 
folk Branch. 























chinery and stock capable of making belting up to an 
including 60 inches in width, of any ply required, 
Three Complete Establishments. 

The main office and factory of the Moloney Belting 
Co. are located in Chicago. They are housed in a build 
ing five stories in height and 80 by 180 feet. Th 
factory is equipped with all the appliances necessary) 
to curry leather and turn it into belts. The equipment 
is of the most approved and modern character i 
every way. 

The New Orleans branch of the Moloney Belting Co 
has been in existence 10 years and has grown steadily 
in both increase of trade and standing as a dependabk 
aid to the sawmill trade of the South in furnishing 
belting promptly and in repairing. A full corps ot 
competent belt makers is kept at this branch. It keeps 
curried stock up to and including whole butts and can 
make any ply of belt, of any width, on short notice 
The company’s New Orleans branch is located at 445 
Camp Street. 

The branch at Norfolk, Va., now established for a 
number of years, has grown steadily as an aid to th 
lumber manufacturer in making belts) endless and 
adapting belting for its proper uses and in repairing 
This branch has ample capacity for making new belts 
or repairing old ones up to and including 60 inches 
width, handling all orders expeditiously and in first 
class shape. Both branches keep complete stocks of 
manufactured belting, The Norfolk branch is at 412 
Kast Water Street. 

[This article by the AMeRICAN LUMBERMAN is designated 


“Advertisement” under the provisions of the Postal Act. of 
August 24, 1912.] 





The Norfolk Branch of the Moloney Belting Co. Always Car- 


ries a Complete Stock. 
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MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY OF THE MOLONEY BELTING Co., IN 


THE MOLONEY BUILDING, RANDOLPH AND FRANKLIN STREETS, CHICAGO, 
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GOVERNMENTAL PROSECUTION OF RETAILERS. 


Chicagoan’s Testimony Notably Inconclusive—Dubious Methods of a Detective—Abor- 
tive Efforts to Stultify a Retailers’ Organization. 


‘*Marvelous!’’ This famous exclamation of the char- 
acter created by Sir A. Conan Doyle could aptly be ap- 
plied to a bit of sleuthing work done by a Chicago de- 
iective, as revealed at the closing hearing of the Govern- 
ment against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
ion and other defendants Friday, February 7. Two wit- 
nesses took the stand, William J. Turner, an operative 
of the MeGuire & White Detective Agency, Chicago, and 
louis E, Rollo, secretary and treasurer of the Chicago 
« Riverdale Lumber Co., Riverdale, Ill. 

It was during the examination of Turner that amus 
ng incidents of his work were revealed. The witness had 
‘old on direct examination about being sent to Minne- 
upolis to learn the identity of L. W. Boyce, what infor- 
mation he had, and to carry on negotiations for the pur- 
chase of this information. This sleuthing work was done 
for Maurice Rothschild, of the Chicago House Wrecking 
Co., according to testimony. 

‘*Did you register at the hotel in Minneapolis under 
your own name?’’ asked Attorney M. D. Purdy for the 
defense. 

‘*No; Watson,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Oh! Dr. Watson!’’ exclaimed the attorney in a sur- 
prised and smiling way. 

**No, sir,’’? quickly responded the witness. 

‘¢Then you were not Sherlock Holmes’ friend?’’ 

“*No,’’ quietly replied the detective. Others laughed. 

‘“When you met Boyce on the street, as you say, he 
knew that your name was not Watson, did he not?’’ 

The witness replied that he seemed to know it was not 
his real name, 

‘*Now, did not Boyce know your real name right at the 
start and call you Turner?’’ 

An affirmative answer was made. 

More smiles resulted when Turner told of the confer- 
ence which was held at the Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee 
between Rothschild, Harry van Tine Scott, vice president 
of Gordon-Van Tine Co., and McGuire and Boyce. Turner 
said the was at the hotel at the time but not in the con- 
ference chamber. The smiles appeared when Attorney 
Purdy mentioned the name of Harry van Tine Scott. 

‘*Harry Scott,’’ corrected the detective. 

‘‘Now you are disputing me,’’ declared Attorney 
Purdy. ‘‘To set you right we have had the same gen- 
tleman here as a witness, and he said his name was 
Harry Scott van Tine.’’ 

‘“Well, that is a new one on me,’’ admitted the de- 
tective. 








*“Yes; and it was a new one on a good many others 
about the country when his name was found out.’? 


Those present had occasion to laugh. 


vue Ts Scott, who is vice president of the Gordon-Van 
Tine Co., according to previous testimony, occasionally 
in answering business letters of the concern would say, 
‘*In the absence of Mr. Van Tine I beg to answer your 
letter,’’ ete. 

‘*When Boyce was willing to sell for $2,500 in Mil- 
waukee information it was believed he possessed did you 
feel that he was stringing you?’’ asked Attorney Purdy. 

The witness replied in the negative, saying he thought 
Boyce was anxious to obtain the $2,500. McGuire, head 
of the detective agency, testified on the previous day 
that he had made up his mind at the Milwaukee confer- 
ence that Boyce was ‘‘stringing them.’’ Turner did, 
testify that McGuire told him coming from Milwaukee 
that he did not want anything more to do with 
because he feared a ‘‘double-crossing’’ game. 

Turner testified that Boyce told him the reason why 
he was anxious to sell the information was that he ‘‘ did 
not think he could get any more money out of them,’’ 
meaning, the witness said, the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

‘*Did not Boyce tell you he was working for other 
clients?’’ asked Attorney Purdy. 

The witness replied that he did not. Turner related 
how another operative of the MeGuire-White agency 
‘‘shadowed’’ Boyce after he and Boyce had parted com- 
pany on one occasion in Chicago. In reply to a question 
Turner said he believed Boyce knew he was being shad- 
owed. 

‘*Could you tell if afy one shadowed you?’’ asked 
Purdy. 

“*T could if I was doing any crooked work,’’ 
reply. 

‘“Then you did not know that you were shadowed while 
you were in Minneapolis, even before you met Boyce?’’ 

‘*No; I did not think I was.’’ 

Mr. Rollo, the other witness, testified briefly to the 
effect that his concern, which sells to contractors, had 
received an increase in the volume of requests for cata- 
logs and estimates in 1908-1909. He made it plain in 
the record that his concern could be classed in the same 
category as the Chicago House Wrecking Co. and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 
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MUSINGS OF AN OLD-TIME SALESMAN. 


VI. 

By none is Christmas and New Year holiday time 
more weleomed or appreciated than by the traveling 
salesman. With him it is more than Easter, Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving, and all the rest, rolled into one, for 
it means for a little time a release from the routine 
duties of the road, and a return to home comforts and 
joys, such as the best appointed hotels can not furnish. 
Practically, for the month ensuing from the middle of 
December, he is again living with and a welcome part of 
his family. For the time being his thoughts are not 
concerning a big order that must be secured, or of some 
customer to whom complaints are chronic, nor must he 
leave at the hotel desk a call for 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, that he may avail himself of an early train. Christ- 
mas has a greater significance to the traveler who finds 
his home in hotels for 10 months in the year. 

To the utmost he enjoys his short respite from the 
calls of the road, the good wife has looked forward to 
and anticipated the homecoming, and has apportioned 
every minute of the time. Friends are to be met and 
entertained, many home pleasures are contemplated, and 
the days pass by all too quickly. 

To the salesman the holiday season has a broader 
meaning than merely an exchange of presents, or a for- 
mal greeting; it reveals a cordiality in home life that is 
lacking in his hotel experience. The happy days rapidly 
lapse into space, but the memories remain umeftaced. It 
comes time for him again to ‘‘hit the trail,’’ but first 
he mrust pay his respects to headquarters, which may con- 
sume a week’s time, and there will be reviewed the busi- 
ness of the year just passed, and plans for the year will 
be evolved and discussed. I am not aware that such 
practice is general, but if not I believe it might well be 
considered; there is much benefit to be derived from it 
by both employer and employed. The employer is made 
to feel better acquainted with the many customers, known 
only by name, or their methods of settlement; the em- 
ployed embraces the opportunity to become familiar with 
his stock, making suggestions here and there, and many 
subjects will arise during the time so spent that will 
serve to enlighten all concerned. ‘ ‘ 

Among some of the churches, much benefit is claimed 
as a result of weekly experience meetings. Such fre- 


quent meetings would not be practical in trade, but the 
getting together as was our custom about twice a year 
and swapping experiences was of benefit to all concerned. 
It was appreciated by the house, and gave the salesman 























a feeling of greater confidence reposed in him. It was 
good for both. Then, too, before closing the visit, an 
echo of Christmas might be heard in an increase of 
salary, or perhaps a hint of something better contem- 
plated, the mention of which certainly eliminated any 
possibility for friction, and made the path smooth, and 
the labor a pleasure. The holiday season was an oasis 
in the routine life of the salesman. 

It was after the deliberations at one of our experience 
meetings many, many years since that the consensus 
favored a move to stray a little farther from our base 
of supplies, and attempt an acquaintance with the trade 
of the Middle East, and I was designated as the ambas- 
sador to establish the alliance. 

The house was then unknown, and I was a stranger, 
but pleasant relations were established, and the trade 
grew into greater popularity with all parties interested. 
Good treatment won, and the efforts of the salesman 
were backed by the house, until neither it nor the sales- 
man was longer looked upon as a stranger. 

As I look back upon it now, there is genuine pleasure 
in recalling those days, and I know the house never had 
cause to regret the move. The old order book here comes 
to the front and shows that the first order taken in the 
then new territory was for inch shop, which netted $17 a 
thousand, and thick, fine common netting $30. Some 
different now. And this was the beginning of a new 
effort, which had its birth at our experience meeting, 
soon after the Christmas and New Year holidays, many 
years ago. 


WITH THE BOYS ON THE ROAD. 

J. W. Phillips, of Minneapolis, Minn., who had been 
with the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. for a number of years 
until the recent sale of its remaining stock to Glass, 
Scanlon & Co., has gone with Charles L. Strey as repre- 
sentative of the Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, San Francisco and Seattle, with offices at 540 
Security Bank Building. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


‘The Bayou Rapides Lumber Co., recently incorporated, of 
Alexandria, La., last week bought 8,000 acres of pine tim- 
berland from the National Creosote Co., for $457,000. 








J. G. Baird, of Nashville, Tenn,, George W. Killebrew, of 
Mt. Pleasant, and associates, last week closed a deal for 
23,000 acres of yellow pine timberland on the west bank 
of the Warrior River, Tuscaloosa, Ala. The consideration 
involved $750,000. 
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With the prospects of 1913 = 
being the busiest year you’ve had = 
in a long time, you will want to 
make sure that you can get stock 
without delay. We've 18 mills 
all accessible to transcontinental 
railroads and carry stocks that in- 
sure prompt filling of orders with 
grades that are right. Try us on 


FLOORING OLD GROWTH FACTORY 
mo [YELLOW FIR| *™* 


sste| SPRUCE} 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, 
Premium Brand Red Cedar 
Shingles, Spars, Piling, Timbers, 
Silo and Tank Material, Sash and 
Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned 
Stock, Lath and Mouldings. 
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Sales Agents for Associated 
Mills of Grays and Willapa 
Harbors, Washington, of 


Combined Annual Capacity: 
1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber. 


225,000,000 Pieces Lath. 
300,000,000 Shingles. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE:— 


Aberdeen, Wash. 
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DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO, ILL.—1351 Marquette Bldg— 
A, J. Sine, Dist. Mgr.; W. H. Bigbee, Dist. Salesman, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN—530 Lumber Exchange— 
M. T. Owens, Dist. Mgr.; G. O. Wyatt, Dist. Salesman. 
OMAHA, NEB.—664 Brandeis Bldg— 
J. A. Shaw, Dist. Mgr. 
DENVER, COLO.—428 First Nat’l Bank Bldg— 
T. P. White, Dist. Mgr. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—307 Main St.— 
J.J. Stewart, Dist. Salesman. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—2789 Valentine Ave.— 
C. E. Littell, Dist. Salesman. 
TACOMA, WASH.—P. 0. Box 267— 
T. W. Tebb, Dist. Mgr. 
INLAND EMPIRE and DAKOTAS— 
O. Roesner, Trav. Salesman. 
CANADIAN NORTHWEST TER.— 
F. M. Belden, Dist. Salesman. 
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SEATTLE - 


Long Fir Timbers, Ties, 
Railway, Mine and 
Car Material. 


Special Bills—Yard Stock 


Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 














Reliable Service on Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Your Inquiries Solicited. 


A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co. 


1108-1109 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 





When You Open an Office 


IN THE 


Pacific Northwest 


We would like to rent it to you. 


We own and operate the follow- 

ing buildings in Seattle: 
White Building 
Henry Building 
Cobb Building 


The White and Henry buildings are the 
headquarters for more than a hundred 
lumber, timber, logging and machinery 
concerns If you open an office on 
the North Coast, it should be in the 
White or Henry Building, Seattle. 


For further information write to the 


Metropolitan Building Co. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Specials for Quick Shipment: 
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| 
Wide Clear Spruce Finish. x 
Spruce Factory Lumber. iz 
Fir Silo Staves. = 


We are Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


<a 
Pacific Coast Forest Products | 


FIR, SPRUCE HEMLOCK and RED CEDAR 


“California Sugar and White Pine” 
ry \ J 





= 





Factory Lumber, Silo Staves, 
FlumeStock, Railroad and Car Material, 
Heavy Timbers, Soft Yellow Fir Uppers. 


Pioneer Lumber Co., Inc. 


| MILLS: 1037-1038 Henry Bldg., 
Grays Habor, Wash. TT 
| Willipd Harbor, Wash. SEA LE, WASH. | 
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85% SHINGLE 
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H. J. Anderson Lumber Company 
Manufactarers and Wholesalers of Lumber Products 
— OUR SPECIALTY— 


RAILROAD TIMBERS, TIES AND PILING 


804 Main Ave., 
SPOKANE, WASH 





311 Lewis Building, 
PORTLAND. OREGON. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
[By ODELL. ] 

WasHINGtoN, D. C., Feb. 11.—Congress is wrestling 
with the question of conservation. The immediate mat 
ter under consideration is a bill granting a Federal fran- 
chise to the Connecticut River Power Co. to relocate its 
dam in the Connecticut River at Windsor Locks, a propo- 
sition which will involve over $5,000,000, and is intended 
not only for the development of increased water power 
but also to improve navigation in the river between Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Holyoke, Mass. The proposed improve- 
ment would be particularly beneficial to Springfield, Mass. 

The southern Democratic Senators and the western 
Republican Senators are up in arms over a clause in the 
bill which gives the Secretary of War the right to charge 
an annual rental for the use of the water power devel- 
oped, and the debate has at times waxed hot over the 
question of whether or not this provision is not a usurpa- 
tion of the rights of the States to control the natural 
resources within their boundaries. 

Consideration of this bill has suddenly opened up the 
whole conservation question, as it is agreed by those on 
both sides that, if this bill passes, it will establish and 
fix the policy of Federal supervision and control over 
the torest lands, mineral lands and water power sites 
which still remain in the public domain. Therefore the 
anticonservationists are extremely anxious to beat this 
particular measure, and have started a fight which prom- 
ises to last several days. 

There have been a number of interesting happenings 
in connection with this bill. In the first place it was 
originally introduced in a form substantially similar to 
the bill granting the right to build a dam in the Coosa 
River, Ala.; that is to say, without any provision for 
Federal supervision, or for remuneration to the govern- 
ment for the privileges granted. But the Coosa River 
dam bill was vetoed by President Taft, who in his veto 
message announced that he had adopted the conservation 
policy with regard to water power sites that was inaugu- 
rated under the administration of former President 
Roosevelt, and that he would veto all bills for dam 
grants that did not contain provisions for suitable con- 
trol over the rates to be charged for hydroelectric power 
developed and for remuneration to the Government in 
the shape of an annual rental. 

The promoters of the Connecticut River dam hurried 
to Washington when it was seen that their bill could not 
go through unless it conformed to the President’s views, 
and as the result of several conferences they agreed to 
aecept a bill which would allow the Government to have 
title to the property on which the dam is located, would 
allow Federal supervision and publicity of their ac- 
counts, State control of their rates, and the payment of a 
rental to be fixed later by the Secretary of War, and 
which would allow them to earn 8 per cent on the capital 
invested, and provide for a division of the profits above 
that figure. The term of the grant was to be 50 years. 

The promoters were ready to accept this arrangement ; 
in fact a tentative agreement has been drawn up along 
these lines, but at that point the opponents of Federal 
conservation stepped in and said, ‘‘ The Government must 
give this company a franchise without any reservations 
or restrictions or we will not vote for the bill. If we 


‘pass it in this form it will make a precedent for similar 


legislation on all power sites, and out in the western 
country we want to let the States have control of the 
water power and all the other natural resources, so as to 
develop them faster than as though we had to wait for 
the Federal Government to act.’’ 

So instead of waiting until the new administration 


comes in and President-elect Wilson can intimate what h 
policy on conservation will be, the fight has alread 
started, and in a way it promises to be the most interes! 
ing question that Congress will have before it during th 
present session. 

If the bill goes through the Senate with the provisio 
for Government rental and supervision, the fight of th 
anticonservationists will be renewed in the House. On tli 
other hand, if it goes through both Houses without thes: 
provisions, President Taft will undoubtedly veto it, an 
that will leave the fight still open for the new administra 
tion and the next Congress to wrestle with. Whicheve 
way the cat jumps it is certain that this whole questio: 
of what shall be done with the natural resources of th 
country is going to be one of the livest issues before Con 
gress until it is finally settled by the passage of genera 
legislation defining the policies and covering the whol 
question. 

Sen. Isaac Stephenson, of Wisconsin, nearly caused : 
panic in the Republican cloakroom of the Senate las: 
Saturday when he casually drew a draft for $1,500,00( 
payable to himself out of his pocket and his confrere 
caught a glimpse of it. It is the largest medium oi 
exchange that has been seen in the Senate since the da) 
when the late Henry Gassaway Davis nearly lost a bit oi 
paper that called for the payment of $7,000,000 to him 
self. ‘‘Uncle Ike’s’’ draft was in payment of timbe1 
land and sawmill holdings in Louisiana. Asked if hi 
was not afraid of losing the valuable slip of paper h« 
laughed and said: ‘‘It won’t do anyone any good fo: 
two days because the banks are closed.’’ 





A SOUTH AMERICAN TIMBER YIELD. 

According to reports sent to the Bureau of Foreign 
und Domestic Commerce by Consul Alfred A. Winslow 
of Valparaiso, Chile, many kinds of valuable trees on 
Chiloe Island, off the Chilean coast, await capital and 
labor to get them to the markets of the world. 

Among the trees to be found there are the cypress; 
alerce, about the same as the cypress, of great duration, 
and fibrous, red and light. The wood is used for ceiling 
houses and is said to last for 50 years. Manui, an 
abundant growth, is good for cabinet work on account 
of its soft and beautiful fiber, and ciruelillo, a wood 
that excels for cabinet work, is of a pinkish tint, beau- 
tifully striped and when properly palished has a metallic 
luster. The tree grows rapidly and is said to be appro 
priate for garden decorations. 

Other that abound on the island are: laurel: 
luma, a hard redwood used to make wagon wheels; meli, 
about the same as luma, only different in color; muermo, 
used for carriage making; tenio and avellano; tiaca, a 
flexible wood used in boat construction; radal and 
roble, softwoods, and shortlived when exposed to the 
elements, and tique, which abounds in the forests and is 
but little used. 

Canelo is used largely in the interior of buildings be 
cause of its peculiar quality of being immune from 
attack by rats or vermin. Arrayan and pelu are two 
other varieties of hardwoods that grow in profusion on 
the island. 


LUMBER SUPPLIES FOR NAVY. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 


Department on March 5 will open bids for the fol 
lowing lumber requisitions at Washington, D. C.: 


trees 





Delivery at 


Article Quantity Navy Yard Schedule 
WEIN a5 0:50.04 60-35 1,500 feet .Boston, Mass 5190 
Maple, white.......s« 36,000 feet..... Washington, D. C. 5186 
Pine, yellow, Georgia.68,000 feet..... Washington, D. C. 5186 





INTERSTATE 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—In the matter of the 
application for relief ftom the provisions of the long- 
and short-haul clause of the interstate commerce act, 
and other applications of carriers seeking authority to 
continue lower rates from New York and New Orleans 
and Ohio River crossings to South Atlantic coast points, 
to points on certain navigable rivers and to Birming- 
ham, Ala., Atlanta, Rome and Cordell, Ga., than are con- 
currently effective in like tariffs to intervening points, 
the commission will hear arguments March 17, 18 and 
19. These applications have been filed by all the south- 
ern and southeastern railroads and several water trans 
portation companies. 

The commission has issued an order granting the re 
quest of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton and others to add the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton as a participating carrier in the 
Mobile & Ohio’s tariff on lumber and forest products 
without observing the long- and short-haul clause to 
points in eastern New England states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada. The commission does not ap- 
prove the rates, which are subject still to complaint, in- 
vestigation and correction. 

The commission has denied the application of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association for a rehearing 
of its complaint against the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way, et al. 

By a supplemental order issued February 1 the com- 
mission has again suspended the operation of the sup- 
plement to the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Railway’s tariff (I. C. C. No. 869) from February 13 to 
August 13. This supplement provided for the with- 
drawal of rules and regulations governing the reconsign- 
inent of lumber at El Paso, Tex. The operation of the 


COMMERCE. 


supplement was originally suspended October 16, 1912. 
The commission announces that the hearings on this 
question have not been completed. 

The commission has suspended until March 31 the 
operation of schedule in Texas & Pacific Railway sup- 
plement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 2008 and supplement No. 
3 to I. C. C. No. 2014. 

These schedules advance rates cents a hundred 
pounds for lumber from Alexandria, La., to New Orleans, 
La., when destined for points beyond and also advances 
to a liké amount rates on certain kinds of lumber from 
Louisiana points to Cairo, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and other 
points. Similar advances in tariffs of other carriers 
are under suspension by previous orders in the same 
docket. 


SUSPENDED CANADIAN RATE SCHEDULE WITH- 
DRAWN BY RAILROADS. 

Rather than go before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the near future and produce the minutes of 
the meetings wherein they intimated that the ad- 
vance in rates from the yellow pine and hardwood 
district to Canadian points was found justifiable, the 
carriers who were made defendants in the two hear- 
ings before the commission at St. Louis, Mo., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have withdrawn the advanced tariff 
schedules which have been twice suspended by the 
commission, and according to Attorney Luther M. Wal- 
ter, of Chicago, this action amounts to an admission from 
the defendants that the advances were unjust. 

The advanced schedules were published by the ear- 
riers September 1, 1912, and on that day were sus- 





pended until December 1, 1912, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which was acting on protests filed 
by lumbermen of the South and Southwest. 
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cember this suspension was continued until June 30, 
1913. The withdrawal of the schedules by the rail- 
roads without an attempt to show justification for 
the advance, almost on the eve of a hearing for that 
purpose in Washington (which was to have been Feb- 
ruary 14), is cause for gratification among the ship- 
pers of the yellow pine and hardwood districts. It 
will mean a saving of thousands of dollars, as the pro- 
posed rates would have increased the cost of hardwood 
and yellow pine consigned to Canadian points east of 
Detroit from $1 to $3. 

A storm of protest arose when the carriers first an- 
nounced their intention of readjusting their rates into 
Canadian territory. The southern carriers threw all 
the blame for the advance upon the Grand Trunk and 
Canadian Pacifie and these lines gladly took the whole 
burden upon their shoulders, claiming that they sought 
a readjustment of the old fabrie of rates only when 
complaint was made to the Canadian Railway Board of 
the inequalities in rates in Canadian terminal terri- 
tory by certain receivers of lumber. The principal 
objection of the southern shippers centered on the fact 


that in the Canadian carriers’ zeal to correct certain 
inequalities in the intermediate zone from Detroit to 
Buffalo, rates were advanced all over the terminal 
territory and an embargo of from 1 to 7 cents and 
in some cases 10 cents put on lumber from the South. 
It was claimed that the Canadian carriers could have 
‘‘jroned out’’ the discrepancies complained of without 
disturbing the entire fabric. 





AMENDED COMMODITY TARIFF. 


AusTIN, TExAS, Feb. 10.—The Railroad Commission of 
Texas has issued an order effective March 15 amending 
the commodity tariff of the Orange & Northwestern Rail- 
road to apply on lumber and articles taking the lumber 
rate, as follows: 

Rates from points on the Orange & Northwestern Railroad 
north of Orange to Newton, inclusive, shall be the same as 
those applying from Orange to the same points. Rate to 
Galveston (applicable via Beaumont, Sour Lake and Western 
Railway and its connections only) will be 7 cents; to Mata- 
gorda, Tres Palacios and Port Lavaca, 17% cents, and to 
Portland, Corpus Christi, Aransas Pass, Rockport and Estes, 
20 cents a hundred pounds. 








WESTERN TAP-LINE CASE IS HEARD. 


Road Becomes a Common Carrier and Demands a Division on Freight Delivered to 
Trunk-line Roads—Railroads Complain Against Establishing Precedent. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 8.—In a hearing before Special 
Iixaminer Flynn, representing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held in the Federal Building, consideration 
was given to the first tap-line case on the Pacific coast. 
The decision in this case is likely to have a very impor- 
tant bearing on lumber rates in the west for years to 
come. This case, designated as investigation and sus- 
pension docket No. 193, concerned the Washington-West- 
ern Railroad, and through rates from points thereon to 
points in Minnesota and other states. 

In presenting an outline of the case Charles P. Spooner, 
attorney for the railroad, stated that the Three Lakes 
Lumber Co., owning and operating a mill at Three Lakes, 
and holding timber in Snohomish County, formerly oper- 
ated 11 miles of logging railroad, upon which its mill 
was located, connecting with the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
way at Machias, and connecting with the Great Northern 
and Milwaukee roads at Woodruff. The Three Lakes 
Lumber Co., he said, disposed of this railroad to the 
Washington Western Railway Co., the railroad and $10,- 
000 cash being given in exchange for all of the stock of 
the railway company, except five shares. In other words, 
the Washington Western Railway Co. was incorporated 
as a common carrier, and the Three Lakes Lumber Co. 
turned over to it the logging railroad and $10,000 for 
operating expenses. Each company had the same officers 
and was owned by the same people. 

The question involved, said Mr. Spooner, was not, 
however, who owned the company or who had previously 
owned it, but whether the Washington Western Railroad 
is a bona fide common earrier, and is entitled to treat- 
ment as such in the matter of rates and a proper divi- 
sion on all freight carried. 

The Washington Western Railway Co. was granted 
such treatment in rates and division of freight carried 
by the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Railroads; but this 
action was subsequently canceled. Complaint was then 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by ship- 
pers on the line of the Washington Western, this hearing 
being the result. Mr. Spooner particularly called atten- 
tion to the fact that none of the complainants, except 
the Three Lakes Lumber Co., has any interest in the 
railroad. 

In stating the ease from the standpoint of the rail- 
roads, Attorney John F. Finerty, their representative, 
said that the Washington Western Railroad has always 
been a plant facility of the Three Lakes Lumber Co., 
and that tuere is considerable doubt if it could be termed 
a common carrier, either technically or for the purpose 
in view. There has been no physical change in the road, 
he said, no increase in business and no reason for the 
change in name. Seventy-five per cent of the shipments 
over the line, according to Mr. Finerty, are from the 
Three Lakes Lumber Co. In the opinion of Mr. Fin- 
erty it is unwise from a railroad standpoint to allow log- 
ging railroads a division on freight by this indirect 
method, and is probably illegal, since it might be termed 
a rebate to the lumber company. In this respect the case 
is far reaching, since hundreds of logging railroads in 
Washington and Oregon would take advantage of a divi- 
sion on freight if it were possible for them to do so. 

B. W. McGuire, president of the Three Lakes Lum- 
ber Co. and president of the Washington-Western Rail- 
way Co., testified that the logging railroad owned by 
the Three Lakes Lumber Co. formerly did no traffie for 
anyone else along its line, except for the Wood & Iver- 
son shingle mill, with which it had a timber contract. 
The country, he said, is fast building up, several shingle 
mills are now located on the line, and there has been a 
demand for service from farmers along the line; so it 
was decided to make of the road a common carrier, and 
a 9-mile extension is contemplated to Granite Falls to 
tap a large body of timber owned by others. Mr. Me- 
Guire believed the line was entitled to a division on 
freight to the extent of actual cost of operation. 

Ralph Brown, of Seattle, representing the Brown Bros. 
Lumber Co. of Rhinelander, Wis., stated that his com- 
pany owns a tract of timber on the Washington Western 
Railroad, estimated at about 750,000,000 feet. He thought 
the Sound Timber Co. has about 350,000,000 feet on the 
line, and other companies four or five hundred million 
feet tributary to the line. All of this timber, said Mr. 
Brown, is naturally tributary to the Washington West- 


ern Railroad, taking the grade into consideration, though 
some of it is actually nearer to the main line of the 
Northern Pacific. 

H. R. Bartlett, a shipper, having a small shingle mill 
near the line of the Washington Western Railroad, tes- 
tified that he finds it to advantage to ship over that 
road, saving a mile wagon haul in this way. 

The hearing was adjourned from about 6 o’clock until 
7:30 p. m., at which time it was reconvened and con- 
cluded about 10:30 p. m. The principal witnesses in- 
troduced by the Washington Western Railroad were G. 
B. Moore, general manager of the road, and Daniel Bar- 
nett, principal owner of the French Creek Shingle Co., 
which operates a shingle mill on the line of the Washing- 
ton Western about 2% miles from Woodruff, where that 
line connects with the Great Northern and Milwaukee 
lines. Mr. Moore gave a history of rates and division and 
testified as to the operating expenses, tonnage, track- 
age, business methods, recent improvements, tariffs and 
added expense of operation since the road became a 
common carrier. He testified that a basis of division 
of rates was first arrived at with H. A. Kimball, as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Great Northern, 
and that upon Mr. Kimball’s recommendation the officials 
of that road at St. Paul authorized the division. His 
testimony in this respect was corroborated by Mr. Kim- 
ball. Mr. Moore also testified that the road had in 
every way complied with the Federal law, State law and 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission apply- 
ing to common carriers engaged in interstate business. 

Mr. Barnett, of the French Creek Shingle Co., testi- 
fied that he bought that plant largely because of the 
through rate that was established from it to the prin- 
cipal markets. He said the local rate of 4 cents a hun- 
dred pounds from his mill to Woodruff would be an aver- 
age of 7 cents a thousand shingles on clears and stars 
and that if he had had to pay this local during the past 
fall and winter he would have been compelled to close 
down his plant for at least two months, as his net profit 
for a period of that length was less than 7 cents a thou- 
sand shingles. 

The tariffs of the road, a financial report covering the 
period since it was incorporated as a common carrier, 
and its tonnage report during that time, were filed as 
exhibits by the protestants. It was shown that derived 
from sources other than the Three Lakes Lumber Co. 
amounted to 24 per cent of the whole. 

The principal witnesses introduced by the trunk lines 
were: 


H. A. Kimball, assistant general freight agent, Great 
Northern: F. D. Burroughs, general freight agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway; Henry Blakely. 
general western freight agent of the Northern Pacific, and 
H. E. Lounsbury, general freight agent of the Oregon- 
Washington. 


It was shown that Mr. Kimball, of the Great North- 
ern, investigated the Washington Western Railroad and 
considered it a bona fide common earrier and that he has 
not since changed his opinion in that matter. He advised 
the officials of the Great Northern & St. Paul and they 
issued the joint tariffs giving the road a division of rates. 
Mr. Burroughs, of the Milwaukee, had different views 
in the matter and the Milwaukee did not join in the divi- 
sion of rates. The Northern Pacific and Oregon-Washing- 
ton roads did not investigate the matter, but duplicated 
the rates of the Great Northern because they wanted to 
share in the business originating on the road, which they 
could not expect to do except on equal terms with the 
Great Northern. 

Henry Blakely, of the Northern Pacific, testified he 
had never considered the Washington Western a bona fide 
common carrier and that he believed to allow this road a 
division of rates would be a very dangerous precedent as 
a great many other short lines in Washington and Ore- 
gon were similarly situated and by a similar process 
could equally as well demand a division of rates. Charles 
P. Spooner, counsel for the protestants, rather embar- 
rassed Mr. Blakely by asking him to name some of these 
short lines that he considered in a position similar to 
that of the Washington-Western Railroad. After refer- 
ring to a memorandum he named five lines, some of 
which were less than three miles long; none of them 
carried any freight except logs and those only for the 
companies by which they were owned. 
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We ship by rail or water. 


SALES AGENTS: 
701-703 Colorado Building, 
DENVER, COLORADO 
E. F. HEISSER, 
Sales Agent for North Dakota. 

R G CHESBRO, 

Sales Agent for South Dakota. 

A. E. DARLING, 

609-610 Murray Bldg, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


Representative in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio 
and Kentucky. 
RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, Mirn., 
Representative forWisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois . 
8S. H. CHATTEN LUMBER CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Representative for Nebraska, Kansas. 
Missouri and Oklahoma. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLE SALERS 


FIR,SPRUCE 48° CEDAR LUMBER. 





Our Specialty is Quality, 

Quality Insures Satisfaction, 

Satisfaction means permanent Customers, 
And that is what we are after. 


Long Timbers, Yard 
Stock, Tank Stock. 





Western Office: 
White Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Eastern Office: 
221 Fidelity Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide 


FREIGHT RATES ON FOREST PRODUCTS 
From Pacific Coast points to all stations in the United States and Canada. 
No lumber office is complete without this tariff. Can be 
furnished you either in whole or part books, taking in 
any particular group of states that you might require. 
A postal will bring full particulars. 


Pacific Coast Shippers Association, Publishers, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








Wind River Lumber Company 


CASCADE LOCKS, OREGON 


Soft Yellow Fir in 





Idaho White Pine | Ssh 
Western Hemlock Mixed 
and Red Cedar Cars. 














Lumber Shed Construction. 


Met L. Saley’s new book. Covers every phase of shed 
construction and other buildings used in connection with a 
retail yard, with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent postpaid anywhere in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 














“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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HANDHOLE AND GROOVING MACHINE. 

The competition that box makers must meet has de- 
manded that they shall have automatic machines that will 
turn out the greatest possible number of pieces and at the 
lowest cost. Im the machine shown in the accompanying 
illustration the manufacturer, the Fischer Machine 
Works, Chicago, Ill., has undertaken to meet all of the 
most exacting requirements in the modern box making 
establishment. This machine has been on the market 
about a year, during which time a few minor changes 
have been made in its construction. Today it is offered 
to the trade with the assurance that it will give the 
highest satisfaction in the making of handholes and 
grooves in bottle case ends. 

The machine is automatic, being provided with a hop- 
per feed. The box ends, whether plane or cleated, are 











FISCHER COMBINED HANDHOLE 


MACHINE. 


AND GROOVING 


placed in the hopper at the bottom of which is an end- 
less hardened steel automobile roller chain which con- 
veys the pieces at the rate of 24 per minute to the cut- 
ting mechanism. By the means of a cam the saw arbor 
of the machine is raised and lowered, thus governing the 
cutting of grooves of any length or style, as shown in 
the illustration. When the pieces have passed the groov- 
ing saws, which are fitted with spurs to insure clean cut- 
ting, they are conveyed by means of a kicker to the posi- 
tion for the handhole operation. In that position an 
automatic spring clamp holds the piece securely while the 
routing bits from above and below cut the handholes and 
round out the edges. 

A novel system of oiling is a prominent feature in the 
construction of this high speed machine. In keeping 
with the policy of modern manufacture, all of the danger- 
ous parts of this machine have been encased or othewise 
constructed to avoid injury to the operator. As already 
stated, during the year or more that the machine has been 
in use in numerous manufacturing plants it has given 
excellent satisfaction. [Advertisement. ] 





AN ARKANSAS SAWMILL AND MACHINE SHOP. 

At Little Rock, Ark., Thomas & Meuwly Bros. have 
equipped a modern machine shop with facilities especially 
designed for making promptly repairs to sawmill and 
other manufacturing equipment. This machine shop 
formerly was operated by the Thomas-Fordyce Manufac- 
turing Co., but early last fall it was taken over by the 
new concern, of which Avery Thomas, the active head, is 
a son of Dr. A. D. Thomas of the original company. 
The young Mr. Thomas was for 12 years actively engaged 
in the operating department of the old concern and. as 
the Meuwly brothers are skilled mechanics of long ex- 
perience, the new concern enters upon its career with the 
facilities to insure good service to its patrons and make 
its success assured. 

The equipment of the plant is complete in all respects, 
being one of the largest of its kind in the State. The 
concern is prepared to do all kinds of repairing, including 
the making of castings of any kind as well as the making 
of lathe work of all description. [Advertisement.] 





IMPROVEMENTS IN CAR AND LIGHT RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT PLANT. 


Announcement has been made by the Orenstein-Arthur 
Koppel Co., having general offices in the MacChesney 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and works at Koppel, Pa., 
that the general manager of the concern, A. Reiche, is 
at present in Berlin, Germany, at the head offices of the 
company, consulting with its executive officers regarding 
extensive improvements to be made during 1913 at the 
Koppel (Pa.) plant. 


As a part of the improvements contemplated the entire 
executive department of the American organization is to 
be removed from Pittsburgh to the plant at Koppel, 
where a two-story 100 by 160 brick and steel office build- 
ing, fitted with all modern conveniences, has been erected. 

The policy indicated by this change is that being pur- 
sued by many of the larger and more enterprising manu- 
facturers in concentrating their forces and thus eliminat- 
ing the unnecessary expense in the form of rents and 
other expenditures involved in maintaining offices sepa- 
rate from the plant. 

The Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Co. reports that during 
the last year business has been excellent, the plant run- 
ning full time and the outlook is good for many months. 
| Advertisement. ] 





HEATERS, TRAPS, BLOWERS AND DRY KILNS. 

The American Blower Co. recently issued a number of 
interesting and valuable booklets and bulletins on its 
various products that should find a place in the catalog 
library of users of these devices. Bulletin 347 is devoted 
to that company’s Unit Heaters for heating factories of 
all kinds, particularly small or medium buildin.s. Bulle- 
tin 345 is devoted to A B C Dise ventilator fans type D 
and Cyclone. The bulletin contains a detailed descrip- 
tion, together with illustrations and general data and 
dimensions necessary to guide the purchaser in making 
his selections. 

Illustrated catalog 346 is entitled ‘‘Dry Kilns for Tim- 
ber Products,’’ and its title sufficiently indicates its con- 
tents. The book contains illustrations of dry kilns and 
dry kiln equipment, together with a number of installa- 
tions and letters from satisfied users. 

Bulletin 852 has been issued to supersede 326 and is 
given to illustrated descriptions of ‘‘Detroit’’ 
traps of the tilting tank type. 

All of these booklets are got wp in the usual attractive 
style of all of the American Blower Co.’s advertising 
matter, and place the product in a way that can not but 
appeal to the discriminating buyer. [ Advertisement. ] 
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EXCELLENCE IN USEFUL TOOLS AND DEVICES. 


Every lumberman is well aware of the fact that the 
best and handiest tools and devices used in the various 
lumbering operations are the cheapest for the reason that 
they expedite much work that, though apparently unim- 
portant in itself, has so direct relation with the larger 





operations as often to determine the day’s work for the 
entire plant. 

Of tools of this character the three devices shown in 
the accompanying illustrations are excellent examples. 
They are the load binder, car mover and a marking stick, 
all made by J. C, Kingston, 168 Fargo Avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y., who says they are constructed on scientific prin- 





ciples, and are guaranteed to be perfect. Mr. Kingston 
says that if any purchaser of these tools is dissatisfied 
after using them he is only to make the fact known to 
secure the return of his money. 

The retail lumberman who is still using the old-fash- 
ioned car mover will appreciate the advantage of Mr. 
Kingston’s mover, which is an application of the prin- 





ciple of the compound lever, and is much more powerful 
than the single bar now in use. The load binder shown 
is for holding on the wagon lumber, logs and other simi- 
lar heavy loads. It is made in two sizes and is provided 
with the snap at the end to prevent its loss in the return 
trip when the wagon is empty. The marking stick, the 
maker declares, will hold any crayon, and as the price is 
low it will quickly pay for itself in the saving of crayons 
alone, not to mention the saving in time and the satis- 
faction that arises from having a convenient device of 
this character. [ Advertisement. | 
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INAUGURATE CAMPAIGN OF WOOD BLOCK 
PAVING. 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 10.—After many tedious and 
vexatious delays every obstruction has finally been re- 
moved that prevented the inauguration of an elaborate 
campaign of street paving in Houston, and work is now 
to begin immediately on a number of the principal 
streets, most of which are to be paved with creosoted yel- 
low pine blocks. Other petitions before the city council 
for street paving have been favorably acted upon and 
contractors will be kept busy for the next 12 months or 
more paving these streets. The advocates of wood block 


paving have had an uphill fight, contending strenuously 
every foot of the way, but they have won out and it is 
expected that as a result of the work on the streets for 
which wooden block paving has already been contracted 
this class of paving will be generally adopted for future 
street improvements, 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—A box manufacturer, in 
speaking of the shortage of low-grade white pine, stated 
the other day that four large factories in this line in this 
section could use all the box lumber that the mills are 
able to furnish. It will be necessary for the box men to 
use the next higher grade during the coming year, as 
there will not otherwise be enough to go near around. 
Even if business throughout the country should take a 
slump this year there would be little effect on box lumber 
prices, owing to the great scarcity of stock. 

C. FY Sullivan, formerly with the Central Pennsylvania 

Lumber Co. as a salesman, has arranged to open a lumber 
office in Ellicott Square, and will deal principally in Idaho 
pine. 
President James A. White, of the Buffalo Maple Floor- 
ing Co., has made his long-expected move uptown, and 
is located at 510 White Building. He will do business 
under the name of the W. H. White Co. 


The affairs of the Builders’ Planing Mill Co. are ex- 
pected to be closed up at a final meeting February 20, 


when the account of Trustee C. H. Stanton showing 
$6,139.75 on hand will be passed upon and a final dividend 
paid. It is proposed to sell the remaining book accounts of 
the company, which aggregate $38,899.45, and also certain 
lands in Kentucky. 

The Knox-Reimann Co., lately organized, is building a 
large planing mill on its new property at Williamsville, 
north of the city, where it is opening a lumberyard. 

The estate of Daniel Griswold, well-known lumberman 
of Jamestown, who died suddenly at Kennedy about a week 
ago, is estimated at $110,000, and the property is divided 
by his will equally between the two children, Harry TT. and 
Martha T. Griswold. 

J. M. Briggs & Co. report a good demand for eastern 
spruce, with little stock offering. The market is holding 
much stronger than it did last year and promises to remain 
firm. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 11.—Local retail trade keeps up 
considerably above the average for the time of year. 
While there has been a spell of winter weather that has 
interfered somewhat with the ordinary run of trade the 
general average is very good. Wholesalers report a good 
volume of business. but scarcely all that could be asked. 
Even though stocks appear firm, and in some instances 
on the advance, the yards are holding off to await better 
opportunities. Yellow pine still continues to hold its 
own and a few items are reported scarce. Hardwoods 
generally are firm. Oak flooring is advancing, but sales 
in this market are only about the average. Northern 
stocks hold good, but there is no considerable buying. 


The next meeting of the Cleveland Lumber Club will be 
held on February 20 at the Colonial Hotel. It will be a 
regular business meeting and one of the important matters 
to be considered will be the adoption of the new by-laws on 
which the committee will be ready to report at that time. 

The Scranton Road Lumber Co. is taking the necessary 
steps to liquidate its organization. ‘The severe fire which 
the company experienced several months ago placed it in 
such a position that after due consideration it was decided 
by the board of directors to retire from business. At this 
time the company is selling what stock it has on hand 
and preparing to retire from the local retail business. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 11.—How long the present 
strong demand for all grades of lumber will last in Pitts- 
burgh territory is often asked among the lumber dealers, 
as the market has held firmly to its unusual volume and 
high prices in face of the better shipments from mills 
and an easier car supply. The railroad car buying has 
been no small factor in the business of late, the Penn- 
sylvania’s order for 12,300 freight cars being taken by 
builders who had covered for their lumber requirements 
largely from this market. Car material is one of the 
heaviest of all lumber grades now moving and the out- 
look is good for this line for some months. In general 
industrial trades the outlook shows no change so far as 
Pittsburgh is concerned. Building operations continue 
to enlarge as the winter season approaches an end. The 
general outlook is better than for several years. Lum- 
bermen realize this in figuring on the spring demand and 
are fortifying themselves for an unprecedented demand. 


The Germain Co. reports a wonderful volume of business 
for January and the present month keeping pace with the 
earlier period in spite of the fact that this is the normally 
quiet season. President Louis Germain is going south in 
the near future on a business trip. Walter Germain is soon 
to leave for northwest Canada on an extended visit. 

W. W. Wilson, of the Western Lumber Co., reports in- 
dustrial demand for lumber keeping up, especially for white 
pine, which has been selling in good volume in this territory. 

B. W. Cross, of the B. W. Cross Lumber Co., returned last 
week from Cincinnati, having attended the lumber _conven- 
tion there. The company notes a very good demand for all 
grades of lumber and the outlook satisfactory. P 

BE. H. Stoner, of the West Penn Lumber Co., was in New 
York this week on business. Mr. Erving, of this company, 
notes a good demand and sales keeping up in volume with 
prices firm. ; 

President D. W. Johnston, of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., returned last week from an interesting 
trip to the Bermudas and also a call at the Florella plant 
of the company at Paxton, Fla. General business condi- 
tions are excellent with this active organization. 

The Acorn Lumber Co. notes a continued activity for all 
lumber among buyers, with prices good. Mr. Henniger, of 
this company, was in West Virginia last week looking over 
mill operations and reports hemlock about cleaned up and 
prices extremely firm among such mills as can make ship- 
ments. 

J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., returned 
last week from a southern business trip. This company 
has been enjoying a splendid volume of business during 
January and thus far in February. c / 

Plans for the coming annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association convention at At- 
lantic City next month are maturing in Pittsburgh, and the 
delegation that is to attend from the Pittsburgh Wholesale 














Lumber Dealers’ Association will be one of the largest for 
these gatherings. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 10.—Despite practically the 
first cold weather of the winter the wholesale market is 
active. It seems to be pretty generally realized that 
there is trouble ahead for the spring buyers, and many 
are getting their orders booked; and asking for deliveries 
earlier than usual. Manufacturers are becoming more 
independent, and during the last week many orders have 
been returned from the mills as unacceptable. North 
Carolina prices have been withdrawn, and practically all 
concessions from list have been eliminated. There was a 
noticeable tightening of maple flooring last week. All the 
hardwoods are in good demand, buying is active, and dry 
stock is eagerly sought. Increased inquiry for ash is 
reported by some concerns. White pine is getting more 
scarce, prices are tight, but not increased, and low grade 
is very active. Cypress is active on firm prices. Spruce 
and hemlock are scarce, and increases in price are con- 
stantly threatened. Yellow pine orders are hard to place, 
especially in bill stock and flooring. North Carolina 
stocks are well sold up, and offerings are badly broken, 
with prices tightening and orders and inquiries accumu- 
lating. Roofers, box and flooring are especially oversold. 
Lath and shingles are active for this time of year, and 
prices are tight. 

In the building line during the last week, dwelling 
operations made a good showing, most of the 144 permits, 
for 176 operations, to cost $246,240, being for this ciass 
of work, Today starts a new week well with one opera- 
tion of about $53,000 cost. 

Six men were seriously injured, one of whom is not ex- 
pected to live, by what is said to have been an explosion 
of sawdust last week in the big box factory of the Henry 
H. Sheip Manufacturing Co., at Sixth and Columbia Avenue. 

Jeremiah 8S. Hess, proprietor of the Hellertown Lumber 
& Coal Co., is being congratulated on holding the record 
for constant service as a Sunday school superintendent, 
having served 46 years in that capacity in the Christ Union 
Sunday School, of Hellertown, during which time the 
organization has grown from 60 members to 425 in a town 
with a present population of about 1,000. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw YorK, Feb. 11.—The demand for all classes of 
lumber is moving along moderately, but as a general 
rule business lacks the snap of a month ago. Prices are 
still well maintained and very little complaint is made 
regarding them. Hardwoods hold up well and continue 
the strongest stock on the list, although spruce men say 
their line of stock is very low. 

The building situation is developing moderately and 
there is every indication that the spring will open up 
with a substantial amount of building contracts. A 
great deal of interest is manifested on the coming sub- 
way contracts which will aggregate several hundred 
million dollars. This will unquestionably open up a big 
field for heavy yellow pine and spruce sizes, and whole- 
salers catering to this class of trade are eagerly looking 
forward to the time when contracts are actually signed. 

W. S. Harlan, of the Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhard, 
Ala., is in town for a few days, visiting his company’s 
wholesale connections. The Jackson Lumber Co. is a 
manufacturer of high-grade flooring, and a great deal of 
the output comes into this market. Mr. Harlan states 
that the demand holds up well and there is every indi- 
cation of continued high prices during the spring. 

A. B. Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., is spending a couple of weeks in the city visiting 
the hardwood trade. Mr. Ransom reports conditions 
very satisfactory, saying that prices are strong and 
many sizes and grades of hardwoods are acutely scarce. 

Several new factories are under way in Long Island 
City and particularly among the automobile trade. A 
great deal of interest is manifested in this because the 
prospects indicate a good demand for lumber for auto- 
mobile consuming purposes. 

The furniture and piano trade in the metropolitan dis- 
trict is on a very active basis and manufacturers report 
a good run of inquiries from the large stores and early 
buying has been on a very liberal basis. Stocks among 
the furniture and piano makers is much lower than usual 
for this period of the year. 

One of the largest yellow pine dealers in the market 
expresses himself as follows: 

A couple of weeks ago we thought that business was fall- 
ing off, but since then inquiries are coming in at a tre- 
mendous rate, in fact we can not figure on all the inquiries 














we are getting, and our present orders are booking our 
capacities to the utmost. The only possible chance for 


weakness is in edge box. Outside of this we can sell with- 
out difficulty anything on the list, no matter how poor or 
good the grade is. Business in New York seems to be 
holding out well and the reports we get from the South 
show that everything is held well there. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Negotiations 
were closed Saturday afternoon whereby the Federal 
Milling Co., of Lockport, N. Y., bought a site on the 
Niagara River from A. Weston & Son for the erection 
of the largest flour mill and grain elevators ever built 
in North Tonawanda or vicinity. The mill will have an 
output of 2,000 barrels daily. Grain will be furnished 
from the local elevators for the flour mills operated by 
the company at Lockport, Middleport and Camillus, N. Y. 

Notices were sent out to-day announcing that the 
business of Smith, Fassett & Co. will be conducted by 
Carlton M. Smith as before the death of Levant R. 
Vandervoort, a partner in the firm. 

A. A. Bellinger, who has long been prominent as a 
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Idaho White Pine 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western Pine 







wW-tMCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS 
_ AND WHOLESALERS 






General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


Factory Plank 
California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Building, - - + SEATTLE, WASH. 








Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 





ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











a. <i Idaho 

\ . © e 
_..™ White Pine 
a Whine a on Larch and Cedar Lumber. 


selegraph Address. TYOQVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho 


Sandpoint, Idaho. 
FIRE CEDAR 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 


Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 





























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 teet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Salling Hanson 
i Company 

cE White Pine 

a Hemlock and 
4 Hardwoods 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN 


















Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Bicalesk 
Hardwood 


Lumber 





Johannesburg, Michigan. 





Any Items 
Here You Need? 


250,000 ft. 300,000 ft. 
5.4 5-4 

No.1 Com.and || No.2 Com.and 

Btr. Basswood Better Beech 

500,000 ft.6-4 No. 2 Com. and,Btr. Beech 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 












forwarder at the Tonawandas, is among the most likely 
candidates for appointment as postmaster at Tonawanda. 





IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

Utica, N. Y., Feb. 10.—Favorable weather with some 
snow has afforded much relief to Adirondack lumber- 
men, who had millions of feet of timber which owing to 
the previous unfavorable weather they could not haul to 
the lakes and rivers. It is estimated that back of Har- 
risville there are 3,000,000 feet and near Fitzgerald 
1,000,000 awaiting to be brought to the dumping grounds. 
Frank Moore, ot Watertown, president of the Empire 
State Forest Products’ Co., says that the concern has 
over 6,000,000 feet tied up on one job alone. Sissons 
Bros., of Potsdam, have also been tied up. ‘Thousands 
of dollars have already been lost, but now some of the 
work can go on. 

A large lumber and pulp merger of Newfoundland in- 
terests is in progress in Elmira, where for some years 
Attorney Charles B. Swartwod has been filing cer- 
tificates of incorporation of companies interested in 
Newfoundland timberlands. Each company was formed 
to obtain funds and lands. Considerable amount of 
the capital has been furnished by persons in Elmira, 
Hornell, Ithaca, Owego and surrounding towns. It is 
said that the combined timberlands of the concern 
amount to more than 1,000,000 acres. The companies in- 
terested in the merger are the Tioga-Newfoundland 
Power & Pulp Co., Grand Lake Lumber Co., Great 
Northern Development Co., Keystone Pulp & Paper Co., 
Pennsylvania-New Foundland Lumber & Pulp Co., West 
Coast Lumber Co. and Owego Lumber & Pulp Co. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


whhout unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 








— Prices on Request 
E. B. Foss & Company 
MANUFACTURERS 


Bay City, Michigan 
Established 1877 Telecode Used. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—From the number of differ- 
ent bills presented to the legislature referring to build- 
ing trades and the lumber industry, Boston seems to be 
experiencing an epidemic of such bills. Now comes the 
annual appearance of the short count shingle bill. An- 
other bill in the committee is one compelling owners of 
buildings in the city, which will be erected in the future, 
to cover all roofs, and dormer windows, with uninflam- 
mable material, and the bill also provides that by the 
year 1925 all buildings of every description must be so 
covered. A bill before the House aims to govern the 
construction of dry kilns in the city. ; 

Boston is at last in the grip of winter, the last week 
having been the coldest so far this season, with the re- 
sult that it has made trade a little more quiet in all lines. 

The Mullin-Gilpin Co. has entered the wholesale trade 
with offices in this city. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 10.—If the present weather condi- 
tions continue many lumber operators on the waters of 
the St. Croix will be ruined, as without snow enough it 
will be impossible to fulfil their contracts with the large 
operators. Many of the former are men of limited cap- 
ital and unless snow comes soon to aid them they will 
stand to lose heavily. In several instances the operators 
have crews and teams at points in the woods that can be 
reached only when the streams and swamps are frozen, 
and they can neither use the men and equipment to good 
advantage nor got them out where the expense of caring 
for them would be less. 

Maine shipbuilders and owners view with considerable 
apprehension the development of a new competition that 
may seriously affect their interests. A fleet of lumber- 
carrying barges is under construction in Wilmington, 
Del., that will probably revolutionize the methods of 
bringing lumber from the South. Eight of these power- 
ful barges are planned, and it is believed that two or 
more big ocean tugs will be chartered to tow them besides 
the one tug which is being built now. The barges will 
be 175 feet long. Each barge will be equipped with wire- 
less and will have sails so that each can take care of itself 
in case it is ever parted from the tug towing it. Four 
men will comprise the crew of each barge. 

The completion of the Maine Central Railroad branch 
to within five miles of Wellington has resulted in a con- 
siderable development of the lumbering industry there. 
A sawmill has been erected by New Hampshire parties 
who recently purchased a large tract of timberland in 
the vicinity, and a last block factory is being built by 
the E. C. Wright Block Co., of Brockton, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 








coming in freely. The price of all lumber that can be 
converted into box material is strong and the material 
is in active demand, 

The N. Michelson Lumber Co., operating mills at 
Michelson, is making a good showing: ‘The company 
manufactured last season 300,000 feet of pine, 3,000,000 
feet of hemlock, 600,000 feet of hardwood lumber, 
2,000,00 pieces of lath and 20,000,000 shingles. The com- 
pany is logging extensively this winter. 

The Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
hold its annual banquet and meeting at the East Saginaw 
Club, Friday evening, February 14. 

The Richardson Lumber Co., of Bay City, is steadily 
operating its three camps and mill. Last year it manu- 
factured 328,000 feet of pine, 9,459,000 feet of hemlock 
and 4,865,000 feet of hardwood lumber; also 3,058,150 
pieces of lath. 

At Alpena the mills of the Richardson Lumber Co. and 
the Island Mill Lumber Co. are now in operation. The 
two mills are cutting about 36 carloads of saw logs every 
24 hours. 


—_—_—o 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroir, Micu., Feb. 11.—The recent cold snap has 
had no ill effect on building operations, the value of 
permits taken out last week being greater than those 
of the preceding week. The permits of the last week 
represent an expenditure of $372,585, while those of the 
week before were valued at $267,950. The builders say 
there is such a demand for new houses, stores and fac- 
tories that they can not afford to let weather or any- 
thing else interfere with their work. 





After being in the lumber business in Detroit for upward 
of 30 years, F. C. Trowbridge, one of the pioneer lumber- 
men of the city, is arranging to retire. Negotiations for 
the sale of his plant are now pending, and are expected to 
be closed at an early date. The friends of Mr. Trowbridge 
feel that he has earned a rest, after his many years of 
close application to business. Through energy, enterprise 
and thrift, he succeeded in building up one of the _ best 
trades in the city, and he enjoys the respect and confidence 
of all his customers and associates. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

Boyne City, Micu., Feb. 11.—While the western por- 
tion of the State is covered with from 1 to 2 feet of 
snow and the logging interests are working hard to make 
up for lost time, the opposite condition prevails on the 
eastern side. There it has been impossible to make a 
sleigh road so far this year and as a consequence the 
small jobbers will have considerable difficulty in fulfill- 
ing their contracts. 

The David Ward Estate, which consists of much tim- 
ber acreage in the northern section of Michigan, will 
be disposed of. Considerable of the timber on this estate 
was removed last year. 


MINNESOTA 




















THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND Sacinaw, MicH., Feb. 11.—The Hanson- 
Ward Veneer Co. in Bay City is taking maple lumber cut 
by Ros & Westworth at its mill in Bay City, and also 
the Knapp & Scott sawmill. It has also bought from 
the Standard Tie Co. 1,000,000 feet of maple for con- 
version into flooring. There is a much better tone to the 
flooring market than there was last summer, and prices 
have improved. F. B. Ward is operating a camp near 
Frederic, cutting hardwood, the maple being sent to 
Bay City to be converted into flooring at the Hanson- 
Ward plant. : ; 

The Saginaw Wood Products Co. has finished an addi- 
tion 48 by 100 to its plant, which is to be utilized in the 
manufacture of broom handles. A modern power plant 
50 by 100 feet is also being built for the company. 

The box factories are all in operation and report orders 








A LUMBER CENTER OF MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 11.—Advances in the 
northern pine list affecting several items have been sent 
out by the manufacturers, and some of the concerns made 
their changes effective February 5. Advances were not 
heavy, ranging from 50 cents to $1, and were mainly con- 
fined to No. 3 and No. 5 boards, and to 2 by 4, 2 by 6 
and 2 by 8, 8 to 16 feet. No. 5 boards have reached the 
high water mark of $14. 

Building permits issued by Minneapolis for January 
numbered 181, with a total estimated cost of $319,575, 
compared with 137 permits for an estimated cost of 
$264,355 for January, 1912. The St. Paul total for 
January was 184 permits, total cost $322,834, compared 
with 102 permits, total cost $317,754, for January, 1912. 

E. A. Engler, of the E. A. Engler Lumber Co., Bau- 
dette, which has been rebuilding its sawmill destroyed by 
fire last year, was in Minneapolis last week on his way 
home from New Mexico, where he is interested in a 
tract of timber. Mr. Engler says the machinery in the 
new mill is being installed and it will be put in operation 
about April 1. It will have a capacity of 45,000,000 to 
50,000,000 feet in the season. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 12.—The Colvin & Robb Lumber 
Co., of Biwabik, has just sold 6,000,000 feet of norway 
to the Hines interests, and the stock will be shipped to 
Chicago. The Colvin & Robb company is remodeling its 
mill to handle this order, together with the manufacture 
of other lumber. Particulars about the trade as far as 
prices are concerned are not available. Alger, Smith & 
Co., who operate two sawmills in Duluth, one continuously 
and one other during the open season of navigation, have 
sold 3,000,000 feet of No. 3 and better to the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co., of North Tonawanda. 

Capt. D. E. Peek, the United States engineer in charge 
of the Duluth district on Lake Superior, has just issued 
his report of the freight tonnage, valuations, etc., handled 
in and out of the Duluth-Superior harbor for the season 
of 1912. Lumber shipments aggregated 326,118,000 feet 
and the receipts of lumber were 3,005,000 feet. The total 
valuation of the receipts and shipments of lumber was 
$6,361,948, divided as follows: Shipments, $6,303,861, 
and receipts, $58,087. Lumber shipments show an in- 
crease of 33,911,000 feet over the 1911 records. Exten- 
sive shipments of lumber from the interior via the lakes 
account for the strong showing of lumber movement 
from the head of Lake Superior. The record of the 
Duluth-Superior harbor for 1912 was 41,474,776 net 
tons, both receipts and shipments, of a total valuation of 
$320,921,932. Increase in freight tonnage for the year 
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s compared with 1911 was 35.22 per cent, and 1912 was 
he largest in the history of the Twin Ports. 
Logging contractors operating on the line of the Great 


Northern road in Minnesota complain of a shortage of:- 


ars. Several concerns with their skidways filled with 
logs, and ready to send mining timber forward, are on 
he verge of complete tieup. The labor situation in the 
voods shows some improvement and wages have never 
heen as good in the woods as this vear. 

Building permits for Duluth for January amounted 
vo $68,675 as compared with $67,625 for the same month 
i year ago. Duluth was one of the 36 cities of the coun- 
iry that showed a gain for the first month of 1913 over 
he corresponding month in 1912. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Feb. 12.—A good volume of orders 
as been received during the last week. Buying on 
the part of the yard men is more active than usual at 
this time of year and reports from all sections indicate 
that this branch of the business is looking forward to a 
large volume of spring trade. 

Shipping crews have been put on a 10-hour basis and 
the planing mills are running at full capacity. 

Shipments for the first week in February promise an 
unusually large total for that month. 

Short stocks in several items of norway dimension as 
well as in some items of No. 2 and better boards are 
causing some inconvenience in the handling of orders. 
This condition is evidently general among the mills. 
With the exception of these scattering items there is 
ample stock in the yards to take care of all the orders 
that could be handled before the mills resume sawing. 

Logging conditions continue favorable although some 
additional snow fall would be of advantage, particularly 
to the smaller operators. Cold weather prevails, how- 
ever, and there is no difficulty in maintaining ice roads 
The absence of heavy snow fall has facilitated the 
hauling of logging trains. : 


IN THE DAKOTAS 


IN THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 


Stoux FAs, 8. Dak., Feb. 11.—Lumber dealers are 
making preparations for what they expect will be a brisk 
spring business. 

February 18 the State of South Dakota will offer sev- 
eral million feet of matured timber for sale on its reserve 
in the Black Hills. Numerous inquiries are being re- 
ceived by the land department at the capital. 

The Fullerton Lumber Co., of Mitchell, has shipped two 
carloads of lumber from its Tripp yard to Kingsberg, a 
town which has been started on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway between Tyndall and Springfield, in 
Bon Homme County. 

The Imperial Lumber Co. at Stratford has sold to 
Henry Dunker, of that place, the lumber with which to 
erect a grain elevator to be 26 by 30 feet and 30 feet 
high. It will have a capacity of 10,000 bushels. 

The Tripp Ledger thus refers in part to building 
operations and building prospects in Tripp and vicinity: 














This winter has been so mild and dry that building con 
tractors have had little trouble in keeping their crews go- 
ing. There has been more or less building all winter. 

The recently added hardware department of the Atlas 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Broadland has been opened for 
business, with H. J. Sherman in charge as manager. 

James Noll, an experienced lumberman of Tyndall, 
has accepted a position in the yard of the Floete Lum 
ber Co. at Geddes. 

Lumber dealers at Columbia and surrounding towns 
are interested in a report that the Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
of Columbia, has called a meeting of stockholders for 
March 29, when the question of engaging in the lumber 
business will be taken up and discussed. 

Extensive improvements have been made to the office 
and other property of the F. M. Slagle & Co.’s lumber- 
yard at Centerville. A great deal of the work of im- 
provement was done by Manager W. J. Henrich and his 
assistant, Peter Dalseg. 

George P. Bennett, of Rapid City, has returned from 
Underwood, where he had been for several days taking 
an inventory of a branch of the Rapid City Lumber Co., 
which has been sold to F. H. Rector, who for some years 
had been proprietor of a competing yard. Mr. Rector 
also conducts a yard at Owanka. 

E. A. Ritter, of Vale, has become a member vf the 
firm at Spearfish, which does business undér the name of 
the Spearfish Lumber Co. Mr. Ritter in future will have 
charge of the Spearfish yard, and Ray Wood, who for some 
time had been manager cf the Spearfish yard, will go to 
Belle Fourche to manage the business of the company’s 
branch yard there. W. W. Wood, the senior member of 
the firm, will take a vacation and with Mrs. Wood will 
spend the remainder of the winter on the Pacific coast, 
returning by way of the lumber districts of Washington 
and Oregon. 


OBL PLD LI III 


AN OLD-TIME LUMBER CAMP IN OPERATION. 


Within five miles of Stanley, Wis., where it had been 
presumed lumbering was played out years ago, there is a 
real old time lumbering camp operating this winter, 
employing 75 men. A tract of 3,000,000 feet of virgin 
pine, owned by the North-Western Lumber Co., of Stan- 
ley, was left uncut after all of the other timber in the 
region had been felled. ‘The timber is one of the finest. 
tracts of pine left standing in the Middle West, the 
trees averaging 100 feet in height. The logs are being 
taken by rail to the plant of the North-Western company. 





j WISCONSIN 








CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 11.—The shortage of lumber 
stocks is the only feature in the local situation which is 
causing any concern at this time. Wholesale lumbermen 
say that they are securing some fine orders, but that it 
is necessary in almost all cases to postpone delivery, 
because of the difficulty in getting stock from the mills. 
There are enough cars available at all times, but the mills 
seem to be hampered in their efforts to get out shipments. 
Reports say that the supply of dry stocks is unusually 
low at all the northern mills. and that the situation will 
probably become acute by the time the spring rush is 
under way. It seems to be equally as difficult to get 
stock from the southern mills and the supply of plain 
oak and quarter-sawed white oak is almost exhausted. 
Northern birch is practically cleaned up, while all woods 
that can be made use of as substitutes are getting rather 
low. Maple is in brisk demand and a good business even 
in this year’s cut is being received. All hardwood prices 
are holding firm. 

The hemlock market is holding steady with demand 
good in this city and from points in southern, central 
and western Wisconsin. Dealers about the State seem 
to be rather low on stocks and are endeavoring to get 
their yards up in shape for the spring trade. Consider- 
able building has been going on all winter at most points 
as a result of the favorable weather, and this has meant 
a good business. Farmers have been making good use 
of the opportunity to get caught up with much delayed 
building. Poplar is in good demand, especially from the 
automobile manufacturers in this city, at Hartford, 
Kenosha and other points. First and second and even 
common are holding firm. Northern pine is selling well 
with low grade stuff rather scarce. Some good orders 
are being received from the box manufacturers. 

The weather in Milwaukee was cold last week and the 
number of building permits issued decreased as a result. 
The corresponding week a year ago registered the first 
break toward warmer temperature after a long continued 
cold spell. Twelve permits, representing an investment 
of $20,790, were issued last week by the building in- 
spector. During the corresponding week a year ago 13 
permits were granted, representing $24,175. A gain of 
$350,000, or 381 per cent over January, 1912, was regis- 
tered at the office of the Milwaukee building inspector 
during January of this year. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 11.—Not for many years has 
it been possible to clean up the timber left on cut-over 
land as it is this winter. This is due to the fact that 
there is less snow in northern Wisconsin and Michigan 
than almost any winter within memory. Taking advan- 
tage of this many companies have sent crews into lands 
that were cut hurriedly and carelessly years ago and 
not only a great deal of valuable fallen timber is being 
taken out, but much standing timber is being found. The 
pulpwood, bark and cedar operators are also finding their 
work easier because of the slight amount of snow. Much 
cordwood for the chemical plants at Goodman, Wis., and 
Wells, Mich., is being taken from cut-over lands. 

With the weather continuing around zero all lumber- 
men now concede the winter’s operations as a whole will 
be successful and that the cut will be heavier than for 
eight or 10 years. The car situation is giving much 
concern at present to firms operating mills and depend- 
ing on the timber tbrought by the railroads for sawing. 
Both the North-Western and Soo Railroads are having 
great trouble in supplying the loggers with cars. The 
mill of the Von Platen Lumber Co., of Iron Mountain, 
Mich., is feeling the car stringency. This plant has been 
operating day and night, but will have to close unless 
timber can be secured. The plant has had no timber to 
saw for three days. 

There is still a steady call for men. Most of the 
camps could use more but have crews large enough to 
carry on operations about as heavy as planned. 

There has been considerable call for birch this week 
and the companies that have any stock are disposing of 
it rapidly. Next to birch maple is moving the best. 

A plan of much value to the Marinette and Menonrinee 
lumbermen which contemplates the deepening of the 
inner harbor of the Menominee River probably will be 
successful. Sen. Isaac Stephenson has interested him- 
self in the matter at Washington and a special crew was 
sent here to take harbor soundings and forward the 
information to Washington as a basis for an appropria- 
tion. Most of the lumber shipped by water is loaded 
in the inner harbor. In late years the Government has 
not expended anything on the harbor except at the mouth 
of the river, and the channel farther up is getting so 
shallow that the larger lumber boats have trouble. Be- 
sides the deepening of the channel the two cities are 
working to secure a turning basin 500 feet wide in the 
river opposite the municipal dock which the city of 
Marinette has built. 

Isaac Stephenson. jr., who was manager for the Luding- 
ton, Wells & Van Schaick Co., which sold out its holdings 
near Ludington, La., last week to the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., will return to Menominee to live. 
He retained his residence in that city when he went south 
and with the other members of the former Ludington com- 
pany still has big timber and mining land holdings in 
Menominee, Dickinson and Alger Counties in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. The company wili engage at once 
in both timber and mining operations with probable head- 
quarters at Menominee. While the mining operations will 
probably be the heaviest, there is a great deal of valuable 


hardwood and some pine on the lands to be cleared, and 
extensive lumbering operations will result. 





Interior Finish 
Moulding and 


Flooring 


Also a complete stock 


of well manufactured 


Hemlock 
Lumber 








Let us know your needs 
and we'll quote on eith- 
er regular or specially 
cut stock. 

We can ship promptly 
and insure satisfaction. 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, : WISCONSIN 





OMAHA, NEB. 


Representative Wholesalers and Manufacturers 





Dimension 
Board and. 


C.N.DIETZ F Timbers - ) 


Perfectly manufactured and 
carefully graded, direct from 
coast mills. We want to 
quote you on your needs. 






Telephone or Telegraph 
us at our expense. 
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Doors, Windows 


and Screens 
Of the Best Material and Workmanship. 


Write for our 1912 
Screen Catalog P. 


— Manufactured and Distributed by — 


| M. A. DISBROW& CO., Omaha,Neb. | 























This space will contain our announcements from time 
to time on 


Tennessee Red Cedar Posts and Poles 
Cypress and its Products 
Yellow Pine, Long and Short Leaf 
and all Western Products. 


Our standing is unquestioned. May we have 
your inquiries ers. mpt Service. 


DODDS LUMBER COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 
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HARDWOODS 


Put Us On Your Gum Map 


In the next ninety days, 
our mills will cut about 


3,000,000 feet 


RED and SAP GUM 








H. H. HITT LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 
DECATUR, ALABAMA. 














WANTED | 


Plaim Red Oak 
Ash 
Chestnut 
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ALL GRADES 


Will send Inspector. Pay cash. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION | 
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For Quick Shipment: 


5 cars 4-4’’ Sap and Select Poplar. 

5 cars 6-4’’ No. 1 Common Poplar. 

4 cars 4-4’’ 1s and 2s Plain White Oak. 
4 cars 5-4’’ 1s and 2s Plain White Oak. 

l car 6-4’ 1s and 2s Plain White Oak. 
5 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
4 cars 5-4’? No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 6-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
lcar 8-4’? No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 


All the above stock thoroughly 
dry band sawn and equalized. 


Get our prices. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 

















q CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 


and 
Hollow 


Backed 


























CHARLES HOLYOKE 


Wholesale and Commission 


Hardwood Lumber 


141 Milk St., Room 613, BOSTON, MASS. 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 10.—Prices are firm and 
orders plentiful, February holding out every promise of 
duplicating January’s achievement, though this will not 
be remarkable as February is normally a good business 
month, while the January rush was by way of being a 
record-breaker. The weather over this territory remains 
unsettled, frequent rains making the roads heavy and 
interfering with work in the woods. Fewer complaints 
of car supply were heard today than during any other 
Monday since the beginning of the car shortage last fall. 
In Louisiana’s cypress belt the supply is fully up to 
normal, by the general account. Yellow piners do not 
give quite so good a report, but admit a marked im- 
provement of service. 

On Thursday and Friday of last week the case of the 
State of Mississippi v. the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
was argued before Judge Sheepy, of the District Court 
at Poplarville, Miss., on a demurrer filed by the defense. 
For the State, Attorney General Ross and Attorneys 
Flower, of Jackson, and Gex, of Bay St. Louis, ap- 
peared. The defendant was represented by R. M. Thomp- 
son, of Jackson, E. H. Farrar, of New Orleans, and E. 
J. Bowers, of Gulfport. The point argued under the 
demurrer involved the question whether the statute of 
1906, limiting the holdings of corporations in Missis- 
sippi, was intended to be, or could be, applied to cor- 
porations domiciled in other States, or to holdings ac- 
quired before its enactment. The argument was close 
and brilliant and at its conclusion, the presiding judge 
stated that he would take the matter under advisement, 
rendering his decision within 60 days. The case will be 
appealed, no matter who wins the initial point. The 
defense scored a preliminary victory, however, when 
Judge Sheepy ordered dismissal of the attachment 
against the lands of the defendant company. 

Coming up for argument in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals last Tuesday, the case of the Tensas 
Basin Levee Board v. the Tensas Delta Land Co. was 
continued by agreement to March, the date to be fixed 
by consent of court and counsel, later. 

Some time next week, it is expected, the J. J. White 
Lumber Co.’s new mill at Columbia, Miss., will begin 
active operation. A few days ago fires were placed 
under the boilers to facilitate the drying out of the 
masonry work and the adjustment of belting, ete. A 
logging camp has been established at Pine Bur, Miss., 
about 13 miles out of Columbia, and logs are now being 
dumped into the company’s mill-pond. Employment 
will be furnished to several hundred hands, on the mill 
and in the woods, when the plant starts. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, LaA., Feb. 11.—Almost all the mills in 
Lake Charles and vicinity are booked far ahead. The 
interior market is still strong and prices are well main- 
tained on all grades. Some of the mills cutting for ex- 
port would like to be able to divert the cargoes if possi- 
ble. The export market, however, is strong and there 
is no chance of local consumers getting anything that 
was booked for shipment months ago. The interior mar- 
ket is strong. Demand has not been more active from 
the interior at any other time in the last eight years. 
The Mexican demand is still good, but is undoubtedly 
curtailed by the revoluticn. Railroad demand never has 
been better. 

A peculiar feature connected with the present lumber 
situation is that while almost all the big manufacturers 
in Lake Charles and throughout this section look for free 
lumber, none of them seems much disturbed over the 
prospect. 

William Beebe, general sales agent of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., in 
Lake Charles for a few hours Thursday night, said that 
the general demand is excellent for all grades of yellow 
pine. He looks for it to be well maintained for a number 
of months. 

The new mill of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., at 
Oakdale, capable of cutting 150,000 feet in 10 hours, 
said to be one of the best mills in the South, made its 
formal run Tuesday. 

Railroads are furnishing cars now about as rapidly as 
they are called for. 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 10.—During last week the yel- 
low pine business has increased very materially, wita 
prices holding stiff and firm, aided by bad weather at 
mill points. There seems to be an urgent demand for all 
items of common stock, especially 8-inch and 10-inch 
No. 2 boards and shiplap and No. 1 and No. 2 dimen- 
sion. No. 2 boards are reported very scarce. Finish 
orders are somewhat scarce, thought to be due princi- 
pally to the weather conditions. 

Purchases of timbers and railroad stock continue 
strong. Various transportation lines are sending large 
inquiries for items, such as ties, caps, stringers and 
bridge materials, and, in addition, car companies are 
inquiring for car materials. This has a tendency of tak- 
ing away a great deal of timber, thereby preventing 
mills from increasing stock on hand. The call for paving 
block materials also continues good. 

Unfavorable weather conditions have caused consider- 
able curtailment, due to the hindrance to logging opera- 
tions. 

The Bayou Rapides Lumber Co. is making large invest- 
ments at Alexandria. It is completing plans to erect at 
that place a mill with a capacity of 90,000 feet in 10 
hours. The company has just closed a deal through J. D. 





Pace & Co. for 8,000 acres of pine lands on Bayou 
Rapides, near the right of way of the proposed Alex- 
andria & Western Railroad, about 7 miles from Alex- 
andria. This land will eut over 100,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber, and, added to the lands already owned by the com- 
pany, will make about 200,000,000 feet of timber to be 
cut by the new mill. The tract just purchased was 
formerly the property of the National Creosote Co., and 
was bought for $457,000. The machinery for the mill has 
already been ordered, and work of constructing the plant 
will be started at early date. In addition to the above- 
mentioned improvements, negotiations are under way for 
the Bayou Rapides Lumber Co.’s sawmill to furnish 
power for the Alexandria Electric Railway Co. 

J. Stanley Moore has resigned as secretary of the Allen 
Manufacturing Co., of Shreveport, after being with the 
company about nine years. He will become identified with 
the Goss Lumber & Timber Co., of St. Louis, traveling. His 
successor with the Shreveport concern is Roger Wheless, 
son of the late H. H. Wheless. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. | 
HATTIESBURG, MIss., Feb. 10.—Scarcity of cars is 


again giving shippers trouble. At least 75 per cent of. 


the mills are very short on box cars and have not enough 
open cars. Some of the manufacturers are running the 
planing mills half time. Cars were plentiful during 
January, but the supply did not last long enough to clean 
up all the old orders. 

The price and demand for all kinds of stock are as good 

and on some items better than last week. Dimension 
orders are coming in faster each week. Car building 
material is still leading the market. Interior timber 
orders are also becoming more numerous. The export 
market remains in good condition. 
_ The F. B. Merrill Co., of Merrill, Miss., had to close down 
its mill last Monday on account of Pascagoula River over- 
flowing and running into the boiler rooms. The mill will 
be closed at least a week. 

The Lamar Lumber Co., of Clyde, Miss., will have its new 
mill frame ready for some of the machinery this week. It 
will be at least 90 days before the mill will be ready to 
run. 

The C. O. Blair Lumber Co. has completed its new mill 
and is now cutting lumber. The company loads on the cars 
about three miles south of Saucier and its mill is located 
about two miles from the siding. The concern has about 
a year’s run of 15,000 feet a day. 

J. M. Foley, who bought 6,000,000 feet of timber about 
three miles from Carriere, has sold an interest in the timber 
to Mr. Pace of this city and they will install a_ small mill 
at once. They will have a capital stock of $25,000, but will 
begin operations on $5,000 paid in. The name of the firm 
will be the Foley-Pace Lumber Co. 

Knox McInnis, for several years in the sawmill business 
a few miles in the country from here, has purchased the 
A. G. Little timber near Richardson and has one small 
mill running now and will put in another at once. 


eee 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 11.—According to local 
dealers lumber prices are stiff and have an upward trend; 
an advance on all items is expected soon. The item most 
in demand is No. 2 flooring. Mill and yard men report 
stocks very scarce. 

Continued rainy weather has hindered the woodsmen 
in keeping the mills supplied with logs, and a few mills 
have had to shut down. 

L. K. Plosser, manager of the Alabama Demurrage 
Bureau, does not look for the return of shortage condi- 
tions which existed last fall. Cooperation of the ship- 
pers and consignees with the railroads jor the rapid 
movement of empty cars and the use of tree time for 
unloading has been more general this year than ever 
before. 

A deal involving $700,000 and which promises a great 
development for Tuscaloosa in the near future has just been 
consummated by which the Horseshoe Lumber Co. and asso- 
ciated interests acquire 23,500 acres of valuable timber 
lands near Tuscaloosa. The deal has just been closed be- 
tween the purchasers and J. D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago, 
who are owners of the timberlands. ‘The lands are known 
as the Joyce tract and were held originally by .aimes 8. 
Joyce and David T. Joyce. Timber experts say this is the 
finest undeveloped tract of longleaf yellow pine in the 
United States. The purchasers of the tract are the prin- 
cipal owners of the Horseshoe Lumber Co., of River Falls, 
Ala. The company owns a mill at that point which has a 
daily capacity of 200,000 feet. Associated with Mr. Moore, who 
is the head of the Horseshoe Lumber Co., are C. A. Oneal, 
a banker of Andalusia; Mr. Baird, a prominent lumberman 
of Nashville, Tenn., and owner of a lumber journal, and 
several others. It is said the company will build a large 


plant and a railroad through the property within a short 
while. 


EXTENDING PAVING SYSTEMS. 


SuHREvEPoRT, LA., Feb. 10.—During the last week or 
two plans have been disclosed for an extension of the 
paving systems of several cities and towns of this sec- 
tion. A few days ago the municipal commissioners of 
Dallas, Tex., made assessments for some additional pav- 
ing of Tenth Street with creosoted blocks, to cost ap- 
proximately $50,000. This makes about $200,000 worth 
of this paving ordered in Dallas recently. At Natchi- 
toches, La., the commissioners are securing data concern- 
ing several kinds of street paving, including wood blocks. 
The continuation of the paving on the main thorough- 
fare, from the Louisiana Hotel to the depot, is especially 
urged there. At Texarkana recently Mayor H. W. Run- 
nells declared himself as favoring the issuance of at 
least $250,000 worth of bonds for street paving and sewer 
extension, mostly paving. One of the largest creosoting 
companies in the Southwest, the National Creosoting Co., 
is located at Texarkana and makes wood blocks for much 
of the paving now going on in this section, and it is safe 
to predict that nruch of the Texarkana paving will be 
done with that material. 
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FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FiLa., Feb. 11—The amount of orders 
received by the brokers last week, both for yard stock 
and special work, was of greater volume than early in 
January, and from all reports they seem to be freely 
taken by manufacturers, as the continued fair weather en- 
ables them to keep their mills better supplied with logs 
and inereases their output. Prices remain firm, com- 
pared with those of last October, except possibly a slight 
cut on schedules embracing nothing but 10-inch and 
under cutting. For larger timbers the mills are receiving 
slightly above market prices. One special order calling 
for over 1,500,000 feet of plank, with corresponding tim- 
bers, has been placed with a broker here. 

The lumbermen are again complaining of the car 
shortage, both flats and box cars apparently being equally 
hard to secure. The railroads claim that all classes of 
traflic are exceptionally heavy and they are hard put to 
find empties. 

The.shipment of ties last week was heavy, the Santiago 
and Haakon VII each taking 30,000, another cargo on 
the schooner Stanley M. Seaman, 25,000 on the schooner 
Mary E. Palmer, while three other schooners are due to 
report for cargo very shortly. 

The many friends of Harry A. Clark are congratulating 
him on his promotion to the position of retail sales man- 
ager of the Cummer Lumber Co., filling the place vacated 
by C. F. Flynn, who has resigned to engage in business for 
himself, with offices in the Heard Building. Mr. Clark 
has been asosciated with Mr. Flynn for over 10 years, and is 
well qualified to look after the interests of the Cummer 
Lumber Co. in the retail trade. Mr. Flynn has the best 


wishes of a host of friends in the city and throughout the 
State for his success. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE NEWS, 

SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 11.—Lumber prices have been 
increasing gradually for some time and are now better 
than they have been for several years. The demand 
includes several grades that heretofore went begging, and 
the prices offered for these are more attractive than those 
paid for better timber at other times. The condition of 
the market is such as to give lumber operators great 
encouragement. 

The high prices offered for lumber in contrast to the 
decreasing quotations on naval stores has had the effect 
of causing many operators to abandon their turpentine 
orchards and turn their attention and energies to the 
production of lumber. Smaller naval stores country 
producers are now operating at an actual loss. Stocks 
are clogging the terminals and markets without takers 
even at the low prices prevailing. It is said that another 
year will see thousands of acres of naval stores reserves 
converted into lumber. 

Building operations continue out of proportion to the 
season of the year. New contracts are being let all 
through the territory. Contracts for lumber for building 
purposes are being made daily. Among the larger build- 
ing operations announced is the reconstruction of the 
recently burned wharves and terminals at Savannah, 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL, 

AtLantTA, GA., Feb. 10.—The opening of the Panama 

Canal may possibly be the first means of bringing the 
yellow pine of the South and the fir and spruce of the 
-acific Northwest into actual competition. The distance 
separating the two has heretofore caused them to seek 
different markets, but southern lumbermen expect to see 
yellow pine and fir and spruce bidding against each other 
once the canal is opened. They also believe that yellow 
pine will prove of greater use in southern countries. All 
Gulf ports are preparing for shipments to Central and 
South America, and Florida ports and Savannah are also 
looking for increase of trade. At Tampa, Fla., lines 
have been extended back into timberlands in expectation 
of a greater demand for timber. 

One of the principal questions before these ports is the 
adjustment of through rates. This matter is perplexing 
shippers, but once it is settled the ports will be well 
prepared. 

The Panama Canal conference is interested in the com- 
petition into which yellow pine and fir and spruce will 
be brought, and the success that southern shippers ex- 
pect for their shipments. St. Elmo Massengale, chairman 
of the foreign trades committee of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, which was instrumental in the organization 
of the conference, has returned from a trip to Latin- 
American countries, and brings back general information 
of the market that these countries offer for lumber. In 
his opinion, the nature of the building work done in 
Central and South America will render yellow pine de- 
sirable. 

The Upmago Lumber Co., of Thomasville, is engaged in 
building a plant for the utilization of 40,000,000 feet of 
timber near Metcalf. The purchase of this timber and the 
preparations for cutting make up a project of importance. 


For the purpose of reaching the timber the company is 
building a tram road 15 miles in length. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyncuBurG, VA., Feb. 11.—A well-sustained demand 
in nearly all active lines of pine lumber is reported by 
lumbermen this week. Stocks are generally said to be 
low and the mills are having all they can do to keep up 
with current orders. Inquiries are brisk from yard men 
for dimension stock for future deliveries. There seems 
to be a belief among representatives of yard men that 
prices will advance, and efforts are being made to stock 
up now. 

Dimension stock continues to be the leading feature of 
the pine business this week, although the roofer market 
continues to be very brisk. Prices in all lines are holding 


firm and with no indications of weakness. Box boards 
are in good demand, and it is expected that in the spring 
the trade in this line will be even more active. The 
expected break in the unusually favorable weather con- 
ditions has not yet occurred, and logging operations and 
the mills are going on without interruption. Shipments 
have been very good. ‘There are a good many orders 
on hand for spring delivery. Much of the low-grade pine 
which was disposed of with some difficulty in the past is 
being taken. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 
NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 10.—By reason of the mild 


weather obtaining throughout the East, allowing build- 
ing operations to be carried on up to this time without 
interruption, trading in North Carolina pine at this time 
is all that could be desired by the millmen and more than 
what was expected. The demand continues active on 
nearly every item on the list with the exception of 4/4 
edge box, for which there are plenty of inquiries being 
sent out, but the buyers are still refusing to pay the 
current quotations of the mills and as a result are not 
getting the stock. The weather throughout the mill 
section has been favorable for logging operations and 
there is no doubt but that the mills would have been able 
to increase their output to such an extent as to get rid 
quickly of a lot of old orders if reliable and sufficient 
labor could have been secured. Cars are being furnished 
as fast as wanted by the carriers, but even with the large 
increase in the movement to consuming centers, both by 
cars and barge, there does not seem to be any accumula- 
tion of stocks at these points, for the reason that the 
yards are taking it up as fast as received and clamoring 
for more just as quickly as possible. 

The buying at present indicates that only such lumber 
is bought as is wanted for current needs and because of 
the activities in building operations throughout the 
country the yards have not had sufficient time to place 
orders for stock for future requirements. When this 
time comes it will be found that the demand has been 
such that the mills have not been able to increase their 
stocks very much, if at all, and higher values will obtain. 

The first meeting of the year is to be held by the 
North Carolina Pine Association in Norfolk on February 
13, and many prominent North Carolina pine operators 
will be in attendance. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 11.—Baltimore men bought 300,- 
000 acres of coal land in the Elkhorn region of Ken- 
tucky, the purchase having been made February 7 in 
New York. The purchasers intend to organize a com- 
pany with a capital stock of $30,000,000, which is to be 
incorporated under the name of the Elkhorn Fuel Co., 
and will be largely controlled by residents of this city 
and West Virginia. J. A. Clark, of Fairmont, W. Va., 
one of the best known coal operators of the country, is 
president. 

Henry P. Duker, of Otto Duker & Co., the well-known 
lumber and millwork firm at Canton Avenue and President 
Street, has started on a recreation trip which will take him 
as far as the Pacific coast. 


Gustave A. Farber, foreign representative of Russe & 
Burgess (Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., stopped in Baltimore 


on his way back to London and had a parting conference 
with Secretary J. McD. Price, of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, relative to matters affecting the export 
trade, 

W. Otis Price, for years well known in the hardwood ex- 
porting trade, with offices in the Continental Building, Bal- 
timore and Calvert Streets, is reported to be in a critical 
state of health. Mr. Price started in the hardwood trade 
in 1896 as inspector under his brother, BE. E. Price, who 
was formerly connected with Price & Heald, and afterward 
in business for himself. He soon branched out on his own 
account and for a time did a good export trade. He is 
about 44 years old. 

The building in which the Inspection Bureau of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange is located having been sold, it 
has become necessary for the Bureau to find a new_loca- 
tion. ‘The Exchange has had the matter under considera- 
tion for some time, and the managing committee has about 
decided to take offices in the Coca Cola Building, just across 
the street from the present location, on the northwest 
corner of Pratt and Concord Streets. 
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White-Cain. 


DayToNn, OuI0, Feb. 12.—A wedding of unusual note here 
recently was that of Miss Mary Eleanor Cain and _ Lysle 
Hamilton White, which took place Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 4, at the Christ Episcopal Church, the Rev. Arthur 
Dumper officiating. Mrs. Graham Crane Schenck was 
matron of honor and Miss Katherine Van Loan maid of 
honor. Ralph Voight, of Grand Rapids, Mich., attended the 
groom, while little William H. Aldendifer was ring bearer. 
Following the ceremony a reception was held at Shoup’s, 
which was attended by about 100 friends. Mr. and Mrs. 
White left for Chicago, from where they will go to New 
Orleans to sail for Panama. On their return they will make 
their home in Boyne City, Mich., where the groom is en- 
gaged extensively in the lumber industry. The bride is a 
young woman of attractive personality and graduated from 
Steele in 1909. Mr. White is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 





Lenkhart-Chapman, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 18.—A romance which began in the 
general offices of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., this city, 
terminated in the marriage of Miss Henrietta Chapman and 
Herman Lenkhart, at the home of the bride’s uncle, 
Jenkins, 561 East Spring Street. 
man for the company and Mrs. Lenkhart was a stenog- 
rapher. After the ceremony they left on a honeymoon trip 
to New York and other eastern points. 


Mr. Lenkhart is a sales- 
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Red and Sap Gum 
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ALL THICKNESSES 
MILL INSPECTION 


| Will Contract for Hardwood Mill Cuts. 
G. H. Evans Lumber Co. 


| CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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HOUDIADOOOONTD ETT ETAL 
PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


UMUMMQUQOUUDILUTTVLUAU00 4 LLL CULL 


Southern Hardwoods 


QL. We offer stock, produced by 
our band mills, from our own 
timber. 


@ We control absolutely the 
manufacture, piling, grading 
and shipping of our product 
and are thus able to assure our 
trade of uniformity of grades 


and manufacture. 


SPECIALTIES : 


Red Gum 
Sap Gum 
Red Oak 
White Oak 


Cottonwood 
Yellow Cypress 
Soft Elm 
White Ash 


| UMTACATATIOOENT UAE ES LOTS 

PAEPCKE LEICHT 

LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


HMUMUMANQUVLULUCTLUT A000 ALL 00000 
- WE HAVE THICK POPLAR ) 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (AIl Grades) 
We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


' 
2'4" and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK 
Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 























R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Southern Hardwoods 


Manufacturers 
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Wabash Hardwood Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





Manufacturing 





OAK, GUM AND CYPRESS 


Get our prices on E 


5” Clear Rough Oak 


Cut to size for casings. 


Saves Time, Labor and Waste 
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Built Up Veneer 


GUM AND COTTONWOOD 


PANELS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 
COUCH BOTTOMS 


—ALSO — 


Three Ply Packing Boxes 


SEND US YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS. 


Anderson - Tully Company 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


























Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. New 
and Fire-proof. Coolest Summer Hotel in New York, all out- 
side rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up; suites 
$4.00 and up. Special rates for summer months. 10 minutes 
walk to 30 theatres. 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, dg 














LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Mill Output Curtailed by Inclement Weather—Good 
Prices and Excellent Demand for Lumber for Export 
and Coastwise Shipment. 


Houston, TEX., Feb. 10.—As a result of the recent 
weather the output of mills in the yellow pine district 
has been materially curtailed during the last several 
weeks. In the east Texas district no less than four of 
the larger nulls were down last week because of inability 
to keep the saws supplied with logs by reason of the 
boggy condition of the woods, while from Louisiana 
come reports of tremendous rains that have flooded the 
country, these rains being general throughout the yellow 
pine belt. In spite of these adverse conditions shippers 
hav been making heroic efforts to keep things moving 
and orders going out as fast as possible, and have suc- 
ceeded in making a good record. The car supply is 
reported to be adequate for all needs now, but the rail 
roads are being very dilatory in the movement of the 
ears after they have been loaded and many grievous com- 
plaints continue to be registered on this score. 

The demand for yard stock seems to be all that could 
be desired, every mnll or sales office visited recently re- 
porting plenty of orders on hand, in fact, more orders 
than ean easily be filled from the stocks available. Under 
the pressure of this continuous demand and the badly 
depleted condition of stocks on the mills yards the market 
is gaining in strength all along the line, and nowhere 
have any weak places been reported during the last week. 
The demand seems to be general in its scope, the bulk of 
the buying coming from the Northwest, though the Cen- 
tral States are making large purchases and the demand 
from Texas points is unusually strong. As an indica- 
tion of the buying movement may be noted the fact that 
one concern maintaining headquarters in Houston reports 
210 cars more on its order files than was the case 30 
days ago, notwithstanding the fact that shipments for 
the month were above the average. Similar reports are 
made by all the other large concerns, indicating that the 
heavy buying predicted for the late winter and early 
spring has really set in and that manufacturers of yel- 
low pine lumber are going to have their hands full for 
the greater part of the present year at least. The really 
serious proposition confronting them is the condition of 
stocks. One sales manager reported that he is turning 
down about as many orders as are accepted, much as he 
regrets the necessity therefor, but he does not deem it 
good policy to load up the files with orders that his 
stocks will not give promise of accommodating within 
a reasonable time. 


Extraordinary Demand for Car Material. 


All the big railroad systems have placed unusually 
large orders for cars and rolling stock of various kinds, 
and the car foundries all over the country are flooded 
with business. One sales manager says that orders for 
car material on file and others ready to be placed would 
keep every mill in the Texas-Louisiana yellow pine ter 
ritory busy for six months. Another expressed the con 
fident belief that car material, now selling for $27, would 
go to $31 at the mills, the highest price ever attained by 
that commodity, the extreme value heretofore reached for 
car material being $30. 

While the car shops are placing large orders for mate 
rial for building the cars business is coming from the 
railroads for construction material of all kinds. There 
is a healthy demand for railroad material generally, 
though some lines are requesting manufacturers to delay 
for the moment shipments on orders previously placed. 
The National Lines of Mexico are buying heavily just 
now, as they have been doing for some time, in fact, 
while other large specifications being submitted are com- 
ing from the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Rock Island 
and the International & Great Northern Railroads. 

Both for coastwise and for export shipment, lumber is 
being bought in large quantities and at the best prices 
that have ever prevailed in this territory. As an indica- 
tion of the strength shown in these lines it is sufficient 
to note that in two days last week one Houston concern 
booked orders for more than 6,000,000 feet of lumber 
to be shipped by water, the price at which the material 
was sold being in excess of any previous value secured 
for the same kind of business. 

Building operations in Houston are growing in volume 
all the time and there is a larger amount of new work 
of this kind in prospect now than at any previous time in 
the history of the city. As a result there is a tremendous 
demand locally for all kinds of building material. Per- 
mits were requested during the last week for two new 
eight-story structures on Main Street and several large 
warehouses and business buildings in other sections of 
the city are in the hands of architects and contractors. 


Through the recent purchase of the properties of the 
Simmons Bros. Lumber Co. at Kirbyville, the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. has added largely to its timber holdings, the tim- 
ber involved in this transaction approximating 70,000,000 
feet of choice longleaf yellow pine. The mill of the Sim- 
mons Bros. company will be operated by the Kirby com- 
pany only long enough to cut the timber immediately avail- 
able to it. after which the plant will be dismantled, the 
balance of the timber included in the sale to be manu 
factured at other mills of the Kirby company. 

The Jumber industry at Houston was augmented last 
week by the beginning of operations of the Woodward-Everts 
box and crate factory, a new enterprise just located here. 
The plant of this company is located in Houston Heights 
and it has begun operations under most auspicious circum- 


stances, having orders booked ahead for more than the 
capacity of the factory for some time. . 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 11.—The lumber business con 
tinues extremely encouraging to manufacturers and deal 
ers. Much building is contemplated, and spring prospects 
look rosy. The whole country is in a prosperous condi 
tion. There is a fine call from railroad and car shops. 
The export demand is fair. The ear situation is better. 

Alexander Thompson, prominent lumberman; Max D. 
Almond, well-known in lumber circles, and John W. 
Chandler, sales manager for the Kirby Lumber Co. at 
Houston, were recent visitors, as were E. C. Downman, 
purchasing agent, and 8. A. MeNeeley, manager of the 
tie department of the Kirby Lumber Co. John W. Baber, 
general manager of the Tyler County Lumber Co., of 
Warren, was also a visitor. 

C. E. Walden, toastmaster at the weekly luncheon of 
the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce last Tuesday, took 
up the coming convention of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, to be held here April 8, 9 and 10. T. W. 
Larken, of the publicity committee, reported that he was 
preparing literature for distribution, calling attention 
to the coming event. A. J. Kalbach, of the program 
committee, stated that his committee would probably be 
prepared to render a complete program of the convention 
at the next regular Tuesday luncheon, and in behalf of 
H. W. Gilbert, of the exhibition committee, who was 
absent, stated that room for 19 booths would be, inade- 
quate for the convention and urged that additional booths 
be secured. B. W. Turnbow, of the hotel accommodation 
committee, was absent, but it was announced that he has 
arranged to take care of 1,500 to 2,000 people. E. A. 
Laughlin, of Port Arthur, was a speaker, and stated that 
Port Arthur will assist in every way possible to make the 
convention a success. J. C. Dionne, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, addressed the gathering on details of handling 
the convention. He stated that not less than four busi- 
ness sessions should be held and that entertainments 
should be arranged so as not to interrupt the real work. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 11.—Weather conditions are hav- 
ing a greater effect on the lumber business in this sec- 
tion than anything else. There has been a slight lull in 
the demand, believed to have resulted from severe weather 
conditions in the larger consuming sections. While mills 
at Orange have been operated throughout the rainy sea- 
son on regular time, the log supply is gradually being 
curtailed on account of the wet condition of the woods. 

Records at the local sawmill offices show that January 
shipments were considerably above the cut. The slacken- 
ing in demand has had but little or no effect on the mills 
here, since they have orders booked ahead to keep them 
busy for several weeks. 

The export market continues firm, with new business 
being offered from that avenue. Mills situated in neigh- 
boring sections are running about half time since the 
beginning of the rainy season. The buyers making this 
place of late declare that they find it impossible to secure 
large schedules together and have to be content with 
placing orders here and there and taking the best they 
can get. 

The work of putting up the new $40,000 two-story 
conerete office building for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co. on the site where the old one was burned recently is 
under way by the American Construction Co. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Co. is spending abdut $18,000 
in the way of improvements in buildings about its plant. 
It is putting up a large fuel house and making an addi- 
tion to the dry-kiln department, the material used being 
reinforced concrete. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., Feb. 11.—An unusual condition in 
the contest between fir and southern pine appears to be 
the feature of the market for this week. The fir people 
are making a very strong effort to extend their business 
in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska and at the 
same time they are strengthening their prices. The last 
week has not been such a brisk one in southern pine and 
some attractive prices are to be found in straight car 
lots. While fir is distinctly stronger southern pine has 
lost a trifle in price, if anything, and meantime the fir 
people are pushing their product. It looks very much 
as if there would be an adjustment of the boundaries 
between the two woods as a result of this queer condi- 
tion, dealers says. 

Outside of fir there has not been a brisk lumber busi- 
ness the last week, but there has been very little change 
in prices. Southern pine specials have had some weaken- 
ing effect, but not enough to make any considerable 
change in price. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has established a branch of 
its tie and timber business in Philadelphia. George E. 
Davidson, long connected with the Kansas City office of 
the company, has gone to the Quaker City to take charge 
of it and to push southern pine timbers in that section. 
Mr. Davidson is a brother of H. P. Davidson, of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., who recently attracted wide attentior 
through his testimony before the Pujo money trust in- 
vestigation committee. 

Buyers are working very carefully this season. There 
has been no large wave of business at any time this 
winter, yet buying has been fairly steady. Wholesalers 
are not looking for any heavy volume of orders right 
away, but they believe there will be a steady demand 
right through. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 








FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B, C., Feb. 10.—Speaking before the Busi- 
ess Club in Vancouver, H. R. MacMillan, head forester 
ior the provincial government, gave many statistics re- 
sarding the timber industry of British Columbia. He 
discussed at some length the great benefit of the fire 

rotective service, and stated that if this were as suecess- 

il as planned it would insure one of the largest indus- 
ries to this Province, since there are only three places 

hich have so much virgin timber. Only one-fifth of the 

nnual growth is now cut, and only one-third of the 
‘rees are marketed. He thought that instead of there 
eing only 300 sawmills there should be 3,000, if mar- 
kets were made accessible and fire protection is adequate. 

T. F. Paterson, a practical millman, who followed, was 
uot quite so optimistic as Mr. MacMillan; still he called 
he industry one of the greatest in the Province and one 
apable of development. He declared that the charges 
of the Government for timberland were abnormally high. 
"he cut in 1912 he placed at 1,500,000,000 feet and said 
hat would be exceeded. Mr. Paterson thought it was the 
Government’s duty to find out what can be done toward 
securing by-products from the woods the 
Province. 

Construction is to be started in May on the Burrard, 
Westminster, Boundary Railway & Navigation Co.’s line 
between Vancouver and Mission Junction. This will be 
an electric line, though steam engines will be used until 
completion is effected. John Hendry, pioneer lumberman, 
is interested in the concern. The company has concluded 
contracts for the transportation of an immense amount 
of logs from lands in the vicinity of Stave River and 
Stave Lake, one timber berth being estimated to contain 
15,000 carloads. The logs will be brought as far as the 
Pitt River and there put into the water and towed: to 
ills on the Fraser River. 


grown in 





AT ALBERTA’S CAPITAL. 

EDMONTON, ALTA., Feb. 10.—Official announcement 
was made in Edmonton by A. H. Edwards, who represents 
the corporation in the capital city, that the Upper Fraser 
River Lumber Co., headed by Hon. W. C. Edwards, of 
Montreal, has started work on a sawmill at Don Creek, 
30 miles west of Tete Juane Cache. The plant, which 
is to be modern in every respect, will cost $100,000 and 
will have a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. Two hundred 
inen will be employed in the mill, and it is expected to 
have more than 400 men in the woods. A portable mill 
has just been installed to cut timber and lumber for the 
plant. Besides Mr. Edwards the following named resi- 
dents of Montreal are financially interested in the com- 
pany: Alexander McClaren, vice president; George B. 
Pike, secretary, and E. J. Chamberlain. 

Four hundred men at work in the timber limits up the 
Saskatchewan River will take out 20,000,000 feet of logs 
this winter for John Walter, the D. R. Fraser Co. and 
the Edmouton Lumber Co. The weather has been ideal 
for logging operations, the high temperature last fall 
and the early part of the winter enabling the men to 
make the best use of their time. The snowfall in Jan- 
uary will facilitate the hauling of logs to the river, 
when they will be driven to the various mills in Edmonton. 

Sixty building permits, involving an expenditure of 
$241,815, were issued in Edmonton during January, 
against 39 permits, representing $83,600, in January, 
1912, and 23 permits for $38,405 worth of buildings the 
first month in 1911. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Feb. 13.—The estimates of the Federal 
Government for the present year promise a good demand 
for lumber. Upwards of $3,000,000 was apportioned for 
buildings in Ottawa and elsewhere in this district, about 
six times as much as the previous year. The building per- 
mits issued last year reached a total of $3,621,000, but it 
is expected that in 1913 they will exceed $5,000,000. The 
number of building contracts let by private interests is 
very large and this, taken in conjunction with the unusual 
briskness of the building trade at present owing to the 
mild weather, should mean a large demand for timber. 

The cold spell of the last two weéks has greatly im- 
proved the cutting situation and logging has been in 
progress. Enough snow has fallen for roads and the 
hauling of the logs to the rivers is being rushed. Still 
it is likely that the cut in Ontario this year will be con- 
siderably less than last season. Conservative estimates 
place it at anywhere from 25 to 50 per cent smaller. It 
is feared, too, that some of the logs may have to be left 
in the woods till next year, in which case prices on 
stocks already held by manufacturers will no doubt go up. 








IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 10.—The year 1913 is proving 
so satisfactory to lumbermen and all others that few if 
any complaints are being heard. The only fly in the oint- 
ment seems to be the mild weather, which lumbermen say 
will seriously affect the output of the lumber camps this 
year. Owing to the mild open winter they were unable 
to get in supplies or to get on with their logging opera- 
tions, and the cut is likely to be smaller than usual. On 
the other hand, however, the mild weather has stimulated 
building operations, and created a brisk, home mid-winter 
demand for all kinds of lumber. Prices are generally 
tending towards higher levels, and in some cases there is 
a searcity of supplies. This is notably true of spruce, 
which seems to be unusually scarce. There is also an 
exceptionally good demand for the cheaper grades of 
lumber. Pine of all kinds has increased in price, and 
indications are that not only this kind of lumber but all 


other kinds, as well, will tend toward higher levels. 

The Government returns for the fiscal year which ended 
March 31, 1912, show that $5,697,901 worth of wood for 
pulp was exported. ‘These figures compare with $6,092,- 
715 for 1911, $6,076,628 for 1910 and $4,356,391 for 1909. 

For the. seven months ended October 31 of the fiscal 
year 1912-13 exports of pulpwood to the United States 
were valued at $4,687,183; for the same period in 1911, 
$5,550,888, and for 1910, $4,487,810. 

The total exports of forest products from Canada dur- 
ing the seven months in question amounted to $29,010,- 
181, as compared with $83,061,029 for the corresponding 
period of 1911. Of the free goods imported from the 
United States planks and boards were valued at $3,841,- 
101 as compared with $3,364,781 in 1911. During the 
same months of the above period Canada exported lumber 
to the United States valued at $14,124,974 as compared 
with $12,111,108 in 1911. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CAPITAL OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

| Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

MANILA, P. 1., Jan. 6.—Some of the local dealers are 
complaining of a slackening in demand and a softening 
in prices, but apparently they are a little pessimistic, as 
other dealers report that everything is being snapped up 
at current rates as fast as deliveries can be made. 

J. Clayton Nichols, general manager of the Negros 
Philippines Lumber Co., arrived from San Francisco 
December 6. He reports a fine time while in the United 
States and is exceedingly optimistic as to the value of 
that market to the manufacturers of Philippine lumber. 
As soon as he arrived he arranged a charter for the 
steamer Consuelo and sailed for his mill at Cadiz on 
December 11. One object of his visit to the United 
States was to secure additional capital and permission 
to extend his operations. He got the money, spent some 
of it for improved machinery and within a short time 
will be busily engaged increasing the out-turn of the 
plant. One of the kinds of lumber it cuts is known to 
the Pacific coast trade as Philippine mahogany and he 
reports having made a contract for all of the export 
grade he can produce. 

R. R. Landon, of Iloilo, made a flying visit to Manila 
during December, as did S. L. Joseph, of Cebu. Mr. 
Joseph’s yard was in the path of the typhoon that caused 
such serious damage to Cebu in October. He escaped 
with a small loss and is trying hard to get a stock of 
sufficient size to take care of the enormous demand that 
the typhoon created. The Insular Lumber Co. arranged 
to give him two deliveries without delay and to follow 
along as fast as required. 

It is reported that a party of Los Angeles capitalists 
will arrive in Manila early in February to look over the 
possibilities for investment offered, with the expectation 
of investing heavily in timber. The logs would be sent 
to Los Angeles, Cal., for cutting into lumber and veneers, 
a plan that has been under advisement for several 
months. Local holders that have been corresponding with 
them are prepared to show them some attractive timber 
areas. 

















AFFORESTATION IN KOREA. 
{Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

SHANGHAI, Jan. 25.—As a result of reckless defores- 
tation, the mountains of Korea, except in the northern 
regions in the upper courses of the Yalu and the Tumen 
Rivers, are almost bare of timber. The area where 
forests are found is, however, very large, measuring 
about 27,500,000 acres or 47 per cent of the total area 
of the country. Just as in China the greatest obstacle 
in the way of afforestation is the scarcity of fuel, and 
the absence of knowledge among the people of the im- 
portance of preserving trees of small growth. The 
Government has established nurseries in various places 
with the idea of inculeating in the minds of the 
peasantry the importance of tree-planting and these 
efforts are beginning to show results, for besides the 
planting which has been begun in denuded areas, the 
forests in northern Korea are now being properly 
utilized, more especially since the year 1907. 

Some time ago the Oriental Development Co. obtained 
from the Government the lease of an extensive tract 
of land covering about 4,250 acres in Pongsan and 
Pyongsan districts in Whanghai Province, on which the 
company is now carrying on afforestation. I1t is reported 
that it contemplates another project, namely, to lease 
another extensive tract of land in the same districts 
amounting to about 22,500 acres. In connection with 
this, and as a result of the application made to the 
Government-General, an expert from the department was 
sent to the place to investigate. It is expected that by 
the end of November the lease will be granted and per- 
mission obtained to begin operations. The Mitsui family, 
the well-known and wealthy Tokyo firm, have under con- 
sideration a scheme of afforestation on a large scale. 
They plan to exploit an immense tract of land at Chol- 
won, Kangwon-do, and it is stated that investigations 
for beginning the undertaking are being actively prose- 
cuted and that an application for a lease of the land 
will be filed before the end of this month. 

A lease for some 30,000 acres of land was applied 
for recently by M. Itakura, a wealthy merchant of 
Pyongyang. The land is located in Kangtong district, 
near Pyongyang, and it is proposed to convert it into 
forest. After a few changes have been made in the 
original plan the application probably will be granted. 

The trees found in northern Korea are channecyparis, 
larch, abies, birch, pine etc. In southern Korea, pines, 
quereus, walnuts ete. In 1909 timber worth $491,000 
was brought down the rivers, and in 1910, $583,000. 


HARDWOODS 











| A capacity of 
40,000,000 feet 


| of Hardwood 
|. Lumber yearly 





enables us to fill all 
orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS 





We make a specialty of 
Thin Oak and Red Gum 
for the Export Trade. 








GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


17 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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| NICE DRY STOCK — 


4 cars 5-8’’ Common and Better Sap Gum. 
l car 4-4’’ Is and 2s Cypress. 

1 car 4-4’ No. 1 Common Cypress. 

2 cars 5-4°° Is and 2s Cypress. 

1 car 5-4’’ Select Cypress. 

1 car 5-4’’ No. 1 Shop Cypress. 


OAK DIMENSION TIMBERS TO ORDER. 


STEWART - GREER LUMBER CO. 


Sales Office, Pierce Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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‘ Mangham, La. 
MILLS ( Henderson Mounds, Mo. 
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A. G. Meiklejohn ‘ L. A. Meiklejohn 


MEIKLEJOHN LUMBER CO., Cheraw, S. C. 
: Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
‘| N.C. PINE, RED GUM, CYPRESS, 
POPLAR, OAK. 


Basswood 


And Elm Lumber and Crating Stock 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 

BASSWOOD Trim Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 

anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, 
























Menominee, 
Michigan. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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¢ Why Argue About Lumber 


1 with a customer when you 
i can show him stock like 


“Kinston” Kiln Dried 


N.C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Etc. 


Meeting with the Highest Approval Everywhere. 








Car or Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, - Richmond, Va. 








Horton Corwin Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE 

LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., Columbia, 
N.C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 




















Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress } 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE, 
HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St. NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 











N.C. and Va. Pines 


Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties. = 


Inquiries solicited and prompt 
Shipments guaranteed. os 


Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., 


Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. / 


Manufacturers — Wholesale —- Commission 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md.’ 
— WHOLESALE 


KILN DRIED NORTH 
“ue.” YELLOW PINE 
LONG LEAF 


Wanted 


E.F.NelwnLanberCo, ©€llow Pine, Cypress 
Wor polesalers |. Coast Products & Shingles 














Good Mill Connections 
for 


























NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S$ 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 12.—General business condi- 
tions are good. Inquiries for every item on the list are 
coming in satisfactorily from wood consuming plants. 
The furniture trade is very active. Call for car material 
and implement stock is fine and dealers look for a much 
increased trade in this line. With the railroads and car 
building shops buying large quantities of yellow pine for 
all kinds of new and repair work and the export trade is 
good, there is a small chance of an overproduction of 
yard stock by early spring and prices are bound to hold 
firm with advances sure when the expected heavy demana 
begins. 

John Byrns, of the Conasauga Lumber Co., claims that 
every effort is being made at the company’s big plant at 
Conasauga, Tenn., to increase the output on account of the 
heavy business it has booked. He looks for advances in 
prices of all hardwoods. 

Will Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Co., reported doing 
a very satisfactory business, being fortunate in having a 
line lot of hardwoods, both at the yard and at the mills, and 
is prepared for a continuation of present conditions. 

C. M. Clark, local manager of Swann-Day Lumber Co., re- 
ports the hardwood market active in No. 1 common and 
better poplar. Wide stock is also moving better. 

Charles McCall, of the William H. Perry Lumber Co., 
states that business is very good and prospects are very 
bright for an all-year trade that will be more than satis- 
tactory. All factories in the Perry company’s territory are 
busy and the company is receiving many inquiries for future 
deliveries covering most all of the hardwoods. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Trade continues strong 
and the volume of business is limited in most instances 
by the scarcity of dry stocks. Prices are firm and 
inclined to advance by leaps and jumps. Buying is being 
done on a more liberal scale and lumbermen are united 
in believing that the first six months of the present year 
will be one of unusual activity. 

R. W. Hiorton, sales manager for the central division of 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a strong market in 
every variety of hardwoods. He says stocks are short and 
prices are ruling high. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. Gobey & 
Co., Says trade is good with his concern both in hardwoods 
and yellow pine. Prices are high and inclined to advance. 
_ D. R. Winn, of the A. C. Davis Lumber Co., has returned 
from a buying trip in the cypress districts of the South. The 
Davis company reports a good demand in wholesale circles 
with quotations well maintained. 

The Virginia Lumber Co. reports a good trade in hard- 
woods with numerous inquiries which are developing into 
orders. Prices are firm and the principal trouble is in 
getting sufficient stocks to take care of orders. 

I Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., says 
market conditions in yellow pine are unchanged from the 
previous week. The volume of business is slightly retarded 
by the cold spell. Shingles are unchanged. 

H. H. Giesy & Bros. report a fair volume of business 
for the time of_year, although conditions are a little quiet 
at this time. Prices remain stiff. 








AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 10.—The Indianapolis Build- 
ers’ Exchange gave its monthly dinner at the board of 
trade last Thursday and reports were made that the 
prospects for a good building season are excellent. Ad- 
dresses were made by Brandt C. Downey, general man- 
ager of the Greater Indianapolis Industrial Association, 
and J. V. Zartman, secretary of the Indiana Manufac- 
turers’ & Shippers’ Association. 

The Columbia Club, the largest Republican organiza- 
tion in Indiana and which has the finest club building in 
the State, has elected as its president for 1913 Fred C. 
Gardner, treasurer of E. C. Atkins & Co. 

The Hoosier Veneer Co., which some time ago estab- 
lished a plant in Massachusetts Avenue, has been reor- 
ganized with considerable additional capital. Those ia- 
terested in the new company are W. T. Connor, Frank 
Manners, Harry E. Dougherty, Robert L. Connor and 
Joseph Gross. 

A protest against the enactment of a proposed ordi- 
nance requiring the use of metal sash, doors and trim in 
all buildings more than 100 feet in height has been made 
to the city council by the Indianapolis Architects’ Asso- 
ciation. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 12.—Business with the local 
hardwood manufacturers is very good, although the 
weather the last two or three weeks has been against 
them. Most of the mills are being operated on good 
time, although the supply of logs is running low, the 
inclement weather hindering logging operations. 

Prices on hardwoods are holding up well and no de- 
crease in prices is expected during the month. The 
yellow pine dealers and sash and door men report that 
trade has been very active during the last month, al- 
though the weather has been unfavorable. Contractors 
and architects report building active and are looking 
for a very good year. 

Frank Cutsinger and Bedna Young, of Young & Cut- 
singer, and Claude Maley and Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley 
& Wertz, have returned from Cincinnati where they attended 
the National Hardwood lumber convention. | 

Charles Lieb, engaged in the lumber business at Rock- 
port, who was elected to Congress from the first Indiana 
district last fall, will go to Washington, D. C., in a few 
days to “get onto the ropes” and prepare to be sworn in 
March 4. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 12.—There is a good demand 
for the various grades of hardwoods with prices firm. 
Oaks continue in heavy demand with supplies kept low by 
buyers who are hot after all desirable grades. The low 
grades of poplar are active, but firsts and seconds are not 
such good sellers. Chestnut is in fair demand. It is 
predicted that many thousands of logs will reach here 








from the upper Cumberland River section within the next 
ng being brought down stream in rafts by the high 
tides, 

Local timbermen are anticipating with pleasure the 
visit to Nashville of the members of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Club next Tuesday, February 18. About 20 visitors are 
expected to come. They will be royally entertained in 
real Nashville style by the members of the trade here ani 
an interesting program will be carried out. It is thought 
the visit will develop closer and better trade relation 
ships. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 12.—Alfred Struck, head of th 
Alfred Struck Co., is a member of a joint committee 
representing a number of commercial organizations 
which has in charge the formation of an industrial league 
to bring more factories to the city. Mr. Struck has bee: 
elected treasurer of the Builders’ Exchange, which held 
its annual meeting last week. 

Charles H. Stotz, of the Falls City Lumber Co., who 
recently filed a petition in bankruptcy, is now in Ger 
many, taking the Friedmann tuberculosis cure. He has 
cabled his family of his arrival in Berlin. Mr. Stotz 
technically violated the provisions regarding bankrupts, 
who are compelled to remain in the jurisdiction of the 
court, but owing to his serious condition it is believed 
that the Federal authorities will interpose no objection 
to his staying there to receive treatment. 

The Padueah Cooperage Co., of Paducah, has an- 
nounced that improvements representing an investment 
of $100,000 have been made at Charleston, Miss., where 
it has acquired 4,500 acres of timberland. A 5-mile rail- 
road has been built to connect with the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley line, and a large mill has been erected for 
the manufacture of tight barrel cooperage stock and 
lumber. 

D, E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, is chair- 
man of a special committee of seven which is to consider 
the consolidation of all of the business organizations of 
the city. He represents the Louisville Commercial Club. 

Alex P. Witty, president of W. J. Hughes & Co., manu- 
facturers of millwork, has been appointed chairman of 
the lumber and building committee of the Louisville 
Board of Trade. 


COMPANY RAISING CATALPAS FOR MANU- 
FACTURING PURPOSES. 

LittLeE Rock, ArK., Feb. 10.—The systematic culture 
of hardwood for wagon material purposes is the object 
of a company successfully launched here, under the 
name of the Arkansas Catalpa Co. The officers are: 

President—A. H. Langworthy. 

Vice President and General Manager—-F. A. Gahot. 

Commissary Manager and Secretary—W. A. Feild. 

Treasurer—B. A. Keopple. 

Attorney—O. D. Longstreth. 

The company has been chartered and is capitalized at 
$150,000, with $52,500 paid up. 

The catalpa tree grows advantageously in this State, 
and as it is especially valuable in the manufacture of 
wagons and certain classes of furniture, the new com- 
pany will engage in catalpa raising. A deal for over 
1,600 acres of land in the Arkansas River Valley, a few 
miles south of this city, has been closed and associate 
interests control an additional 1,000 acres adjoining 
this territory, upon which over 10,000 flourishing young 
catalpas, nearly a year old, are growing. The success 
in planting this tract has demonstrated the feasibility 
of straight culture and induced the company to engage 
in the business on a larger scale. 

President Langworthy believes the success of the new 
enterprise is assured, and that he will, within a very 
few years, be able to furnish material to all the fac- 
tories in the tributary territory. Arkansas already pro- 
duces a large percentage of the wagon material used 
throughout the Mississippi Valley, but it is Mr. Lang- 
worthy’s opinion that, in view of the Government’s re- 
port on the rapid dissipation of the hardwood supply, 
this method should be taken advantage of in replacing 
the supply. 

Incidentally, the new company has the right to engage 
in the manufacture of lumber and to do a general mill- 
ing business, operate steamboats, pulp mills, ete. 








IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 
BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Feb. 12.—Bristol lumbermen re- 
port business brisk. The weather thus far this winter 
has been very mild and favorable to the mills, with the 
result that the most of the large mills have been run- 
ning regularly. Many small mills are closed and will 
resume operation in the early spring. 


Dr. C. S. Aldrich, of Johnson City, Tenn., was a visitor 
in Bristol this week. Dr. Aldrich is president of the Caro- 
lina Spruce Co., which is installing a large band mill on 
the Black Mountain Railroad in western North Carolina. 
The company has purchased a large area of timber and is 
preparing to do business on an extensive scale. 

The Peter-McCain Lumber Co. reports business. brisk. 
The company’s mills are operating and shipments have been 
heavy. 

The Paxton Lumber Co. is one of the busiest concerns in 
this section. The company’s plant here and its mills else- 
where are running and it is doing a large volume of busi- 
ness. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 
Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 12.—A. W. Kreinheder, of the 
Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., has gone to Kentucky 
for a two weeks’ business trip. The company’s mills 
there have had some high water difficulties, but good 
stocks are now coming forward. 
Davenport & Ridley report a good trade in beech at 
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present, which has joined other hardwoods in taking a 
firm market position. The firsts and seconds are par- 
ticularly strong. 

W. P. Miller, of Miller, Sturm & Miller, has gone west 
io look after new lumber stocks, especially oak. It is 
expected to take the product of several mills this year. 

O. E. Yeager states that elm has been selling well and 
that maple is now stronger. January was a very good 
month at the yard and the present month will also do 
well, from present indications, 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Co. has had a favorable 
season at the mills, which have a good supply of logs. 
(he local yard has had a very fair trade in plain oak 
and other hardwoods. 

G. Elias & Bro. state that the hardwood trade is ex- 
ceptionally good this month. The chief difficulty is in 
vetting good dry stocks, but the firm is carrying an 
inusually good assortment. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., Feb. 11.—The lumber industry here 
is exceptionally busy. Large amounts of logs are being 
received, an unusually heavy amount being received by 
sleigh haul, due to the favorable weather. There is a 
shortage in many items, especially of certain hardwoods 
and hemlock in shipping condition. 

The Williams Bros. Co. is sleigh-hauling from a large 
tract southeast of Cadillac and a large number of con- 
tractors are lumbering and hauling for the Cummer-Dig- 
gins Co. It is safe to say that at least 300 teams are at 
work in Wexford County in the lumber interests at the 
present time. 

About 100 acres of hardwoods, comprising beech, maple 
and elm, with a few large pines and other softwood, be- 
longing to the Darrah Estate, of Big Rapids, is being 
cut and sawed by Fred Bailey, of Casnovia, who expects 
to obtain nearly a million feet, which at the current mar- 
ket price is worth in excess of $20,000. The Grand Rapids 
& Indiana Railway is preparing to extend a spur into the 
timber in order to move it to the mill. 

The many friends of F. A. Diggins will be pleased to 
learn of his steady improvement. When his condition will 
allow, it is expected that Mr. Diggins will go to a warmer 
clime where a more rapid improvement would be made. In 
order to relieve Mr. Diggins of a large amount of per- 
sonal detail work and to look after his large private 
interests, Henry Knowlton, for 20 years cashier of the 
Cadillac State Bank, has been chosen as_his confidential 
secretary, and will assume his new duties March 1. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 11.—Rains throughout the 
Memphis territory during the last week have interfered 
materially with work in the woods. The precipitation 
since the first of the year has been extensive in Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Missouri, Louisville and Mississippi, from 
which Memphis hardwood lumber interests draw the 
greater portion of their supplies. The result has been a 
somewhat striking decrease in the amount of timber 
gotten out in the woods and prepared for use during the 
late spring and early summer. As a consequence the out- 
look is considered less brilliant by the manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber, from a timber supply standpoint, than 
it has been at any other time since the first of the year. 

The final passage of the ordinance covering the con- 
tract between the city of Memphis and the Memphis & 
Arkansas Railroad Bridge & Terminal Co. has been 
effected here. This means that the last preliminary step 
has been taken looking to the building of extensive 
terminals by the Rock Island system at this point as well 
as a new bridge across the Mississippi River here. In 
this connection it may be noted that the Rock Island 
system has just placed an order for additional equipment, 
involving about $1,000,000. This is taken as an indica- 
tion by shippers of lumber as well as other commodities 
that the Rock Island system is making preparations for 
the handling of traffic on a more extensive scale. 

W. B. Morgan, secretary and treasurer of the Anderson- 
Tully Co., has been made chairman of the traffic and trans- 
portation division of the Business Men’s Club. Mr. Morgan 
has had wide experience in the handling of traffic matters, 
having had charge of the traffic affairs of the Anderson- 
Tully Co., and prior to his connection with that concern 
he was identified with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern at Memphis. 

The Chickasaw Cooperage Co. has begun the jointing of 
staves at its new plant at Binghamton, a suburb of Mem- 
phis. All of the machinery has not yet been installed, but 
it is all delivered and it will be only a short time until it 
has been placed in position and the entire plant is running. 

The Tennessee Hoop Co. reports favorable progress on its 
new plant for the manufacture of hoops, heading and staves 
for slack barrels. This company recently increased its 
capital stock to $100,000 and decided to manufacture head- 
ing and staves in addition to hoops. 


BP BBP 


NEW AUTOMOBILE SLEIGH. 


O. A. Arnet, of Woodland, Mich., has invented some- 
thing new in the nature of an automobile sleigh. The 
device was patented three years ago, but has just been 
brought out. It may be attached to any automobile, 
the wheels being taken off and runners substituted. 
Two drive wheels, 22 inches in diameter, are attached. 
These have 1-inch prongs fastened on the rims and touch 
the surface of the snow and revolve. Mr. Arnet claims 
the device will operate on the ground or on snow drifts. 


BBB BBP IOS 


Shippers are being urged to support the Pomerene bill 
(Senate 6810) pending in Congress which provides ‘‘ that 
when goods are loaded by a shipper at a place where 
the carrier maintains an agency, such carrier shall, on 
written request of such shipper, and when given a rea- 
sonable opportunity by the shipper so to do, count the 
packages of goods if package freight, and ascertain the 
kind and quantity if bulk freight, within a reasonable 
time after such written request, and such carrier shall 
not, in such cases, insert in tliv bill of lading ‘shipper’s 
load and count.’ ’’ 





IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Feb. 11.—Demand for yellow pine lum- 
ber is normal, although the weather during the last few 
days has been unfavorable for business. However, the 
volume of business is seasonable and is good as could be 
expected under the circumstances. Inquiries are increas- 
ing in number every day and yellow pine orders now 
being booked are at good, stiff prices, with prospects of 
their going still higher. The railroads are placing orders 
right along, and so are the factories, and from the num- 
ber of inquiries being received from the line yards these, 
too, will soon begin to start in buying liberally. 

Several yellow pine mills in the South with St. Louis 
connections have wired their representtives to stop taking 
orders, on account of the high water at the plants. This 
shows the serious condition in the South and indicates 
that there will be advances if the situation does not im- 
prove within a reasonable time. 

George R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., 
left last week on a trip to Canada, and will be absent for a 
week or 10 days. He stated before leaving that business was 
satisfactory. 

R: J. Fine reports orders coming in fairly well and the 
number of inquiries growing more numerous. Prices are 
firm. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold & Jenning 
Lumber Co., says the company is doing a good business and 
invoices are coming in well. 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
left last week for a trip to the mills of the company. After- 
wards he will run down to New Orleans and be present at 
the yellow pine manufacturers’ convention. 

S. W. Morten, sales manager of the Osage Lumber Co., 
states that business has not been so brisk during the last 
week as it was the week previous, There have been plenty o/ 
invoices coming in but little new business. Prices are firm 
with an upward tendency. Inquiries have been numerous. 

Charles M. McDaris, vice president of the Big Four Lumber 
Co., returned from Chicago the latter part of the week. The 
outlook as far as Mr. McDaris can see is for stronger values 
as the spring business advances. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod 
Lumber Co., says the company is getting in a large number 
of orders and its shipments are very large. Conditions 
down at its mills are excellent. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—The hardwood conditions are 
just about what the dealers expect with snow on the 
ground and the cold weather. They are getting a fair 
share of business, however, in spite of these handicaps. 
Che indications are very bright and the dealers are look- 
ing for a brisk demand for nearly every item when buy- 
ing starts in. Many inquiries are being received. Most 
of the demand at the present time is for oak and ash. 
Gum, cottonwood and cypress also are in good request. 
With dry stocks at the mill points very scarce—in fact, 
almost impossible to be obtained—dealers having a fair 
supply of dry stock on hand expect to get almost any 
reasonable price they may ask. 

_E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Co., Says the company is doing a nice, steady business in 
cypress, with plenty of orders coming in at stiff prices. 
He looks for an advance before a great while. Mr. Blumer 
left Monday night for Burlington, Iowa, to attend the 
Iowa retailers’ convention to be held there, and will then 
go to Chicago to attend the Illinois convention. Before 
returning home he will make a trip to the East in the in- 
terest of the company’s sash and door line. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., says 

the company is getting plenty of orders at good prices. The 
company’s mills in the South are somewhat handicapped 
by unfavorable logging conditions. Mr. Dings will leave 
Wednesday for a business trip of several weeks to the 
Pacifie coast. 
_ George E. Hibbard, vice president of the Steele & Hibbard 
Co., says business is keeping up well. Inquiries are more 
humerous than they were. Ash and oak are in excellent 
demand and cypress is showing a better movement. 

The Powe Lumber, Co. reports a fair volume of business 
coming in all the time, with a good number of inquiries. 
Shipments from the South, however, are not coming in 
satisfactorily. ‘The company has a fair stock of poplar on 
— and also of ash, but other salable items are not so 
good. 

Charles E. Thomas, president of the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Co., states that business is excellent and shipments 
are going out with reasonable promptness. Shipments 
coming in are a little slow, owing probably to high water in 
the South. 





OPPOSE PROPOSED ADVANCES IN HARDWOOD 
RATES. 

St. Louris, Mo., Feb. 11.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission investigation and suspension, involving ad- 
vances in hardwood lumber of 1 to 3 cents from points 
of origin in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas 
to Memphis, Cairo and St. Louis and to the Central 
Freight Association territory, was the main subject of 
discussion at a meeting on February 10 of representatives 
of numerous producers and consumers and handlers of 
such lumber, held at the office of Harold Small, attorney 
for the Lumbermen’s Exchange, in the Pierce Building. © 

Definite plans were formulated in opposition to the ad- 
vances. It is claimed the very life of many interests is 
threatened. These advances are but first moves, it is 
alleged, of a plan on the part of southern carriers to 
effect general advances, not only on hardwood but on 
yellow pine throughout the southern producing territory. 

A hearing will be had before the commission Mareh 
10, at the Hotel Jefferson, this city. 





WOODEN BLOCK PAVING IN BIRMINGHAM. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 11.—The paving of Birming- 
ham’s most prominent streets with wooden blocks is 
going on with a rush. A large force of men is engaged 
on the work and much of it has been completed. Those 
who forwarded the wood paving movement are highly 
delighted with the appearance of the completed work. 





















“Roper” 
Products 


have long been famous for quality and 
dependability. They are known to be 
high grade and the standard does not vary. 

Some retailers won't handle any others 
because they want their customers to be 
satishied with the lumber they buy and the 
retailers know from past experience that 
“Roper” will please. 

We make a specialty of 


North Carolina Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for 
Telegraph and Telephone Poles 











and constantly carry a large stock on hand. 
Our daily output is 500,000 feet and we 
ship by either rail or water. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 
1865 NORFOLK, VA. 1911 
BRANCH OFFICES: 




























Franklin Bank Bldg., - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway, - - - ~ += - NEWYORK. 
Prudential Building, - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


170 SummerStreet, - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Cable Address 
“*ROLUMCO" NORFOLK 
A.B. C, Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 





























Guy I. Buell, Pres. 
M.S. Tremaine, Vice-Pres. 


G. B. Montgomery, Treas. 
G. L. Hume, Sec. 


?/ Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 
General Sales Offices:— Mills: 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, SUFFOLK, VA, 
NEW YORK. SPRING HOPE, N. C. 
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Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 













In Car 
or Cargo 
Shipments. 





Fosburgh Lumber 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine Lumber 


CASE, BASE AND YARD STOCK 











Our Saw Mill Runs the Year ’round 


WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY FINISH 
AND RAILROAD TIES AND TIMBERS 


Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 








Finest 





Long Leaf Pine Timber 
In the World 


Band Sawed Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 


from Kinder, Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 








PERFECT MACHINE WORK 





Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office, SHREVEPORT_ LOUISIANA. 
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J. NEWMAN LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
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LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber and Box Shooks 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 










General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall, Miss., on Mississippi Central Railroad 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


CAR SILLS and BRIDGE TIMBERS a Specialty. 


4" FLOORING. 
6" 8" 10" SHIPLAP. SANFORD, ALA. 
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& 
Long Timbers fins ren 
YELLOW PINE FINISH, MOULDINGS, CASING AND BASE 


care => Great Southern Lhr. Go, foustana 
CATCHY ADVERTISING CUTS Sen for sample bul- 


letins of Advertising 
Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Chicago. 
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| FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST > 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Lumber and Shingle Market Firm With Prices Strength- 
ening—Mill Stocks Badly Broken—Logs Scarce— 
Railroads Buying Heavily. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 10.—The market for west coast 
lumber and shingles continues to hold up well, with a 
gradual strengthening in lumber prices noticeable. The 
stiffening in prices is the result not only of excellent de- 
mand from all quarters, but also from the fact that lum 
ber is searce and stocks at the mills badly broken. There 
is also a searcity of logs and log prices are very firm, 
with prospects of an advance in the near future. Be- 
cause of the enforced close down of a good many of the 
mills recently shipments have been light, and since orders 
have been numerous most of the mills are loaded up with 
business. The cargo demand is also active, and exporters 
ot lumber state that they are flooded with inquiries, but 
are unable to take on very much business because of lack 
of tonnage and parcel space. Some export sales have 
been made on a $14 base, an advance of 50 cents. Red 
cedar shingles continue in good demand, with extra * A * 
particularly firm in price, probably because of their 
searcity. The eastern market is $2.30 for clears and 
$1.85 for stars, and these prices are likely to be main 
tained for some time if the present demand keeps up. 

The railroads are buying heavily again, and paying 
good prices for stock. The Pullman Co. is reported to 
have placed an order with Oregon lumbermen last week 
for 30,000,000 feet of material for the building of cars 
for the Harriman lines, and the American Car & Foundry 
Co. is in the market for a like amount, for which orders 
will probably be placed within a week or so. 

Lumber shipments will be taken next week from Port 
Blakeley by the steamship Solveig and schooners Helenc 
and Virginia and the American-Hawaiian freighter Lyra. 
The last named will carry lumber from the Port Blakeley 
Mill Co.’s plant to Salina Cruz, from whence it will be 
shipped across the Isthmus of Tehuantepee and taken by 
steamship along the Atlantic coast to New York. From 
the plant of the Schwager-Nettleton Mills (Ine.), Seattle, 
lumber will be taken by the steamships Falcon, Thomas 
L. Wand, M. S. Dollar, William H. Chatham, Rothley 
and Uarda. Other recent fixtures include schooner Forest 
Home, Grays Harbor to Callao, P. T., and schooner 
M. Turner, North Pacifie to Valpariso f. 0. b., P. T. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


J. F. Jones, who has been manager of the Klipsun Lum 
ber Co.. this city, has purchased the interest of H. PL Ken 
nedy, treasurer of the company, and of T. F. Kennedy, 
president, and will immediately assume entire charge of the 
afairs of the concern. The Klipsun Lumber Co. is a pro 
gressive wholesaling concern, handling the exclusive output 
of a number of Puget Sound mills. . 

The Alaska Lumber Co., with offices in the Arcade Annex, 
this city, is operating its Mukilteo mill again after a close 
down of several months. This mill, known as the Yukon 
plant, cuts 300,000 shingles and 50,000 feet of cedar siding 
daily. W. H. Bittner, sales manager of the Alaska company. 
states that his company is having an excellent business 
which it is expected will continue throughout the spring 

The Trout Lake Lumber Co.’s new plant, located near 
Eatonville on the Tacoma & Eastern Railroad, is running 
steadily under the management of M. Elias, a well-known 
Jumbermian of Seattle. Mr. Elias is pleased with the way 
the mill is starting off. there having been, so far. not a 
hitch in the operations. The plant is located on Trout 
Lake in the heart of the company’s timber, and is said to 
have an ideal mill site. A 5-mile spur connects the plant 
with the Tacoma & Eastern at Tanwax Junction. 

Jay S. Bennett, manager of the Cashmere Lumber Co.., 
which is building a plant near Cashmere in the upper We 
natchee Valley, was in Seattle last week, and stated that if 
everything goes well the mill will be running by March 1. 
Despite the fact that there is 4 feet of snow on the ground. 
logging operations are being carried on. The company con 
trols 100,000,000 feet of timber in the vicinity of the mill 
which will keep the plant running for many years. 

The Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., of Seattle, has 
just about completed its new wood treating plant on Lake 
Union, and will be running in a short time. Facilities are 
being provided for the treating of lumber piling and wooden 
blocks, and tests are now under way by which the company 
expects to demonstrate the excellent preservative qualities 
of carbolineum, and the practicability of its use in competi 
tion with other wood preservatives. The company has 
offices in the Crary Building. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co., which maintained an office in 
Seattle for several years, has finally closed up all its Coast 
business and last week the office was discontinued. An 
nouncement was made some months ago of the discontinu 
ance of the Long-Bell’'s western office, but there was a great 
eal of unfinished business and buying to be taken care of. 
nnd this has now been accomplished, Miss Goetz having had 
charge of this work. 

B. F. Kreiter, of Cincinnati, a machinery expert connected 
with the J. A. Fay & Egan Co.. who was in Seattle last 
week, stated that he has given the new planers recently 
installed by his company at the plants of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, and the St. Johns Lumber (¢ 
St. Johns. Oreg., a thorough inspection, and that they are 
both running perfectly and turning out more and better 
lumber than was ever promised for them 


Personals. 





On combined business and pleasure trip, DP. J. Seippel 
of the BP. J. Seippel Lumber Co., Dubuque, Towa, accom 
panied by his wife, stopped off in Seattle last week en route 
from Victoria, B. C., to California. 

kr. A. Slaughter. a lumber manufacturer of Hudson, Wis.. 
and president of the Caseade Lumber Co.. of North Yakima, 
Wash.. was in Seattle the last of this week on business. He 
went to North Yakima Friday. 

L. R. Drake, manager of Brooks Bros.. retail lumbermen of 
St. Paul, spent two or three days in Seattle last week. 
Among other friends in this city he visited G. V. Learned 
of the Learned Lumber Co., which has offices in the Henry 
Building. 

Ed and Will Nortz, of Devil's Lake, N. Dak.. and Brack- 
enridge. Minn.. who are both interested in line yards in 
the Middle West. were in Seattle last week accompanied by 
their families. They visited Anacortes, Wash., and Victoria, 
B. C.. and then journeyed south into California where they 
will spend some time before returning to their respective 
homes. Mis 

During the week Seattle was favored by visits from a 
large number of eastern lumbermen, several of them being 
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retailers, who are on the Coast doing some spring buying, 
Among these were H. R. Banks, of Leidigh & Havens, Kai 
sus City, Mo., who do a wholesale and retail business, 
and C. J. Spahn, of Spahn & Rose, Dubuque, Iowa, who is 
uccompanied by his wife and son, and is combining busine-. 
with pleasure. Mr, Spahn and his family will return hon 

after a trip south into California. 

A. R. Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
well-known Inmberman, spent a few days in Seattle las; 
week. 

Cc. A. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio, of Barns & Mauk, is in Seatt 
conferring with his company’s western manager, H. S. Stin 
who has offices in the Arcade Annex. 

W. KE. Martin, Omaha representative of the J. E. Pinkha: 
Lumber Co., a well-known Seattle wholesaling concer: 
visited the company ‘’s office here last week. Mr. Martin ji 
pleased with the outlook for business during 1913. 

A. A. Ewart, a sawmill man of Stillwater, Minn., ani 
Ilorace H. Irvine, of the Thomas Irvine Lumber Co., Bt 
aul, were visiting in Seattle last week. Mr. Ewart is 
brother of W. Ll. Ewart, this city, a well-known timberlan 
dealer, and Mr. Irvine is his cousin. 
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WESTERN ig garter NOTES. 

TACOMA, WASH., Feb. —‘‘Prices are firm, deman< 
is steady and the liek | is very good indeed,’’ is the 
way President L. L. Doud, of the Defiance L umber Co., 
sizes up the market situation. 

The Northwest Lumber Agency, Tacoma Building, 
Frank J. Shields manager, is doing a steadily increasing 
business and its 12 allied mills are well booked. 

When the workmen’s compensation law went into 
effect in this State it was estimated that the accidents 
reported would run about 10,000 a year. It has been 
shown by actual statistics that the total is more than 
1,000 a month. During the first 16 months the work 
men’s compensation law has been in effect 16,619 acci 
dents have been reported, of which 350 were fatal, an 
average of a little less than one death a day in the 
State’s industrial world. 

Following the widespread comment in the press of the 
State the last 15 d: iys on the San Francisco embargo on 
finished fir lumber, a resolution was Monday introduced 
in the State legislature at Olympia by Rep. Lum pro 
hibiting a State appropriation for an exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacifie exposition until San Francisco shall 
have removed the boycott. 

The red cedar shingle market has not looked better 
for years, according to Jerry G,. Startup, of the Fir Tree 
Lumber Co., Bankers’ Trust Building. He states 
that stocks are low and the demand up to the output. 
The Fir Tree company makes a specialty of timbers and 
railroad material and has been finding a very good 
demand for the output of its new mill, which has given 
excellent satisfaction ever since it began sawing last 
fall. G, B. Richardson is president and treasurer of the 
company, Mr. Startup is vice president and manager and 
Hf. LL. Martin is secretary. 

Tacoma offices for the Quartermaster’s Department, 
U.S. A., have been opened at 504 Savage-Scofield Build- 
ing with E, W. Runyan, clerk, quartermaster’s corps, in 
charge. This action of the department comes as the 
result of persistent effort on the part of the Tacoma 
Commercial Club and in response to a promise made by 
Gen. Wood. Heretofore in making bids on Government 
calls for lumber and for any other supplies Tacoma firms 
have had to deal with the Government at long range. In 
the future they will deal direct with Mr. Runyan and will 
receive as promptly as any other city calls for bids issued 
by the department. 

George T. Coale, for the last year representing the 
Broderick & Bascom Loggers’ Supply Co., of Seattle, on 
the road, severed his connection with that company 
February 1. Mr. Coale has made many friends among the 
loggers of western Washington while selling ‘‘ Yellow 
Strand.’’ He has now joined the selling force of the 
West Coast Wire Rope Co., this city, and hopes to be as 
suecessful with its product, known as ‘‘Timberope.’’ 


The West Coast company’s manufacturing plant is in. 


Kent. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Everett, WAsuH., Feb. 10.—The logging situation im- 
proved last week and it seems unlikely now that any 
of the Everett mills will be forced to shut down on 
account of the shortage. Some of the mills have been 
obliged to do careful figuring, not necessary for years, 
to keep up a supply sufficient to operate. In the western 
section of the eounty there is still much snow, and log- 
ging has not been resumed to any extent. <A fall of 
6 inches of snow the middle of last week caused a num- 
her of camps whieh had resumed to postpone operations 
for a few days. 

Shinglemen report conditions here more encouraging 
every day. Prices are better and the conditions are 
ripe for a heavy spring business. Nearly all the shingle 
mills of Everett are being operated. 

The sawmill plant of the Cascade Lumber & Shingle 
Co. at Snohomish began operating last week. The 
shingle mill has been operating since early last fall. The 
sawmill plant is a new one and its estimated daily 
capacity is 100,000 feet of lumber a day. E. M. Stevens, 
Monroe, is president of this company, and B, F. Bird, 
also of Monroe, is secretary and manager. Foster Stevens 
is mill superintendent and A. W. Kleeb is mill foreman. 
Messrs. Stevens and Bird are heavily interested in tim- 
ber much of which is tributary to Snohomish. The same 
interests also have a large mill under construction at 
Duval, ahout 9 miles above Snohomish. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway completed 
a spur track to the mill of the Walton Lumber Co. last 
week. This company, which recently purchased the plant 
formerly owned by the Everett Lumber Co. at Lowell, 
started operations January 13. Some of its shipments 
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have been delayed on account of the railroad company 
failing to get the spur track in. In the meantime the 
company has shipped some cargo parcels. A great many 
improvements have been made and more are under way 
. the present. The members of the Walton Lumber Co. 
1ave been operators in the South for many years and are 
rst no lumbermen. 

The Jamison Shingle Co., of this city, has recently 
acquired a 15-acre mill site on tide water near the 
‘Twelfth Street dock. Fred K. Baker, well-known Pacific 
coast lumberman, recently acquired a site pear this one 
and will construct a large combination mill on it. The 
Jamison Shingle Co. expects eventually to build a large 
plant on its new site. This company now operates two 
shingle mills in the vicinity of the new site. The com- 
pany will probably first erect a shingle mill with either 
8 or 16 upright machines. Later it is proposed to build 
a cedar siding plant and also a sawmill plant for sawing 
fir lumber. 


It was announced last week that the same firm now 
operating the two shingle mills on the Fourteenth Street 
dock, under the name of the Jamison Shingle Co., will 
construct a combination cedar siding and shingle mill on 
the tidelands, three blocks north of the present location, a 
new company being planned under the name of the Jamison 
Mill Co. The Jamison family has purchased 14 acres of 
tidelands, which will give abundant room for the plant. The 
plant will be equipped with 16 upright shingle machines. 
which will give a daily output of 600,000, this “being greater 
than any other shingle mill in the Northwest, with the ex 
ception of the Clough-Hartley plant, of Everett. The siding 
plant will have a daily capacity of 35,000 feet. Kighty men 
will be employed. Building operations will be started in 
May and the plant will be running by fall. 

After many postponements, the sawmill of the Cascade 
Lumber Co., at Snohomish, is in operation with a full crew 
and a steady run is assured. ‘The big mill was erected 
three years ago but has never been operated. FE. Milton 
Stephens, of Monroe, and others some time ago acquired 
‘large timber holdings and there is enough timber to keep the 
mill in operation for 25 years. 

One billion feet of timber of high quality will be avail 
able if the plan to construct a railroad into Sultan Basin, 
backed by Nicholas Rudebeck, is realized. Several lumber- 
men have interested themselves in the proposition, and the 
Sultan Lumber Co. has given its consent to have six miles 
of its line used and to aid in extension up the basin. 

The Tacoma Dredging Co. stated last week that the appro- 
priation of $75,000 now being expended in the company’s 
Snohomish River contract will be sufficient to give a chan- 
nel for deep water vessels up as far as the Canyon mill, 
which means that shipments to California and other points 
can be made from the Ferry-Baker and Canyon companies’ 
mills directly from the plants in a few weeks. This will 
make it unnecessary to take the lumber down in lighters to 
the vessels in Everett Harbor. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 10.—Favorable weather con 
ditions have given an impetus to the logging and lumber 
industries of this section. The log shortage has not given 
any serious worry to the lumbermen of Bellingham. All 
of the large mills are amply supplied. 

Trade conditions show marked improvement, as new 
inquiries are being received from foreign ports, and the 
coastwise and domestic trade is healthy. The local de 
mand for lumber -is brisk, and many new buildings, ware- 
houses, docks and other public improvements are contem 
plated. 

After a close-down of about two months, the plant of thy 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co. is again in operation. Advantage 
was taken of the close-down to make repairs. George W. 
Loggie, manager of this company, has returned from a visit 
to California cities. 

Thomas Earles, manager of the Earles-Cleary Lumber & 
Shingle Co., reports his plant running full time and that new 
orders for lumber and shingles are being received daily. _ 

Announcement is made that the English Logging Co. will 
extend its logging road from Riverside, Skagit County, to 
Avon, located several miles east, thus tapping a valuable 
area of timber. It will also afford shipping facilities for the 
Avon Mill Co 
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AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HOQuIAM, WASH., Feb. 10.—During the 
last two weeks the logging situation on Grays Harbor 
has improved considerably. Camps are again operating 
and mills are being supplied steadily and in sufficient 
quantity. Along the Northern Pacific line the side tracks 
between Aberdeen and Gate are lined with long strings 
of loaded flat cars destined for the harbor mills. Ship 
ments down the river are again normal and no further 
trouble is feared. With the present. healthy activity it 
looks like a banner year for loggers and manufacturers. 

The American Mill Co. has started to tear down the 
old houses on property which the company acquired by 
purchase last year. It is the intention of the company 
to use the space thus acquired for the extension of its 
lumber yards. 

Last week the steamer 0. M. Clark was successfully 
launched from the yards of the Matthews Shipbuilding 
Co. at Hoquiam. The new vessel is the property of the 
Clark & Linnton Lumber Co., of Linnton, Ore. The 
Clark will be towed immediately to San Francisco, where 
the machinery will be installed. 





MILL ACTIVITIES ON PUGET SOUND. 

ANACORTES, WASH., Feb. 10.—There are nine shingle 
mills and three sawmills in Anacortes, and two of the 
sawmills and more than half of the shingle mills are 
now in operation, the balance being closed down on 
aceount of the scarcity of logs. The sawmill of the 
Anacortes Lumber & Box Co., which was shut down for 
a month or so while the annual repairs were being made, 
is again in operation, as is also the sawmill of the Old 
Oregon Manufacturing Co., in which the cireular head 
saw was recently changed to a band. 

The shingle mill of George KE. Vincent, which is 
equipped with a 10-block and a hand nrachine with a 
capacity of 250,000 a day, is running steadily sawing 
clears only. 

The dry kiln of the Corbett Mill Co. was damaged by 
fire to the extent of about $4,000 on January 27. 

The Burpee Lumber & Shingle Co. recently remodeled 
its plant and added one upright shingle machine, giving 
it five uprights in all. 


The double block was recently taken out of the Eureka 
shingle mill and replaced with three uprights, which are 
running steadily, and two of them are operated nights. 
With the continued improvement in the shingle business 
and a supply of logs, Anacortes promises to be a busy 
manufacturing point. 





WASHINGTON SHIPBUILDING ACTIVITIES. 

RAYMOND, WASH., Feb. 10.—The Raymond Shipyard 
is once more a scene of activity and Andrew Peterson, of 
San Francisco, has arrived to take charge of operations. 
Preparations are being made for the construction of a 
steamer for the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., San Francisco. 
It is hoped to have the vessel ready for launching in 
August. 





A PIONEER COAST LUMBERMAN. 

PE ELL, WASH., Feb. 10.—W. C. Yeomans, president 
of the W. C. Yeomans Lumber Co., Pe Ell, recently re 
turned from an extended tour of southern California and 
Mexico. Mr. Yeomans is one of the pioneer lumbermen 
of southwestern Washington and for a number of years 
has been an extensive manufacturer of fir cross arms for 
telephone and telegraph poles. His lumber output, with 
the exception of the cross arms, is sold through the Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia, of which he has 
been a member since its organization. He was also the 
last president of the old Southwestern Washington Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association before it was absorbed 
in the formation of the West Coast Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association nearly two years ago. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 
CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 10.—The lumber and shingle 
business during the last week has been excellent. East- 
ern trade is picking up and local sales have been heavy. 
The various mills in and around Centralia are all run- 
ning full time and find business very promising for both 
rail and local trade. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 10. While logging operations 
in many sections of the Inland Empire are at a stand- 
still owing to heavy snow, the Washington mill, of 
which J. C. Barline is general manager, reports that the 
company will have logged about 15,000,000 feet by 
March 1. This is practically one-half the amount of 
logs to be put in by the company during the season. 
Mr. Barline states that the box situation for next season 
is a problem. On account of the general increase in 
prices for lumber products, it generally follows that the 
price of fruit boxes also would advance. On the other 
hand, last season proved somewhat unprofitable for the 
fruit growers. There was an abundant crop, but prices 
were too low for a fair margin of profit. With this 
situation the growers are loth to pay a higher price for 
boxes another season. There is a good demand for pine 
doors and sash, according to Mr. Barline. The prices 
are gradually stiffening. 

Owing to the failure of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. to file a new schedule of rates, 
Silver Bow (Mont.) gateway will not be closed until 
February 23. It was formerly announced that the gate- 
way would close en the first of this month. The Inter 
state Commerce Commission has advised the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which asked for a 
restraining order preventing the closing of the gateway, 
that the commission — make an investigation as to 
the merits of the case. By the closing of Silver Bow 
many of the north Idaho and northeast Washington lum 
ber companies will be affected. 

‘We are going to organize the lumber and forest 
workers of the Northwest into a National Industrial 
Union of Forest and Lumber Workers,’’ said William 
D. Haywood, international organizer for the Industrial 
Workers of the World, while in this city today. Hay- 
wood is on a tour of the West in the interest of the 
1. W. W. ‘*We will turn this world from a_ political 
junk heap into an industrial workshop,’’ he continued. 
The T. W. W. leader will find thorns in his path in this 
section, because of the fact that both the socialists and 
labor unions are opposed to his methods. With this 
heing true, efforts to organize lumber workmen wiil 
probably not succeed. 














M. Il. MeCall, traveling representative for the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has just returned from a 
trip through southern Arizona, close to the Mexican bor- 
der. He reports business ‘prosperous throughout the State. 
Mr. McCall will remain in the city during the convention 
of retailers. which closes February 15. 

J. H. Ehrmanntraut, general manager of the Pine Fir 
Co., is making arrangements to ship a stock of lumber at 
Godfrey. There is about 300,000 feet, mostly yard stock, 
to be moved. The shipping will be in charge of J. A. Ma 
ginnis and will begin February 17. Mr. Ehrmanntraut re 
ports a good market in the Middle West. 

A. L. Flewelling, manager of the Milwaukee Land Co.. 
has left for Chicago on a business trip. From there he will 
make a flying trip to Florida. where Mrs. Flewelling is 
spending the winter for her health. 





INSTALLING MACHINERY IN NEW PLANT. 

LEAVENWORTH, WASH., Feb. 10.—The recently organ 
ized Leavenworth Lumber Co., of which F. S. Jacobsen, 
formerly for years with the Lamb-Davis Lumber Co., this 
city, is president and general manager, is installing 
machinery in its new sawmill plant and expects to be 
ready for sawing by Mareh 1. The mill is equipped with 
a single cutting band, steam feed, and other necessary 
machinery and will have a capacity of 50,000 feet a day. 
A box factory in connection will have a capacity of 
60,000 to 80,000 feet a day, the output of which will be 
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marketed locally among fruit growers. The company has 
a timber supply, consisting of western pine, sufticient for 
several years. The Leavenworth Lumber Co. is capital- 
ized for $50,000, fully paid up, and associated with Mr. 
Jacobsen are N. Coleman, vice president, and W. EK. 
Moore, secretary and treasurer. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 10.—The Great Northern Rail- 
way being able to supply ears, manufacturers have re- 
sumed shipping after being idle two weeks. Inquiries 
are numerous and many buyers are in the district look- 
ing over stocks and placing orders for the spring trade. 
Prices are gradually stiffening. During the last week 
all items of l-inch common, except No. 4 boards and 
dimensions, were advanced 50 cents. 

Stock on hand January 1, 1913, held by members of 
the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
amounted to 73,000,000 feet; by nonmembers 7,000,000 
feet, making a total of 80,000,000 feet on hand in the 
Flathead district, as compared with 115,000,000 January 
1, 1912. The estimated cut for the year 1913 is 120,000,- 
000 feet. This will most likely be increased if the antici- 
pated in-put of logs for 1913 cut is banked. 

The Jessup Milling Co., whose mill has been closed the 
last year on account of losing its dam, will resume opera- 
tion within a few days and cut out the 3,000,000 feet of 
logs that were in the pond at the time the dam went 
out. The company expects to do a considerable amount 
of summer logging, and in addition to its Mill Creek plant 
will operate its mill at Deer Park 

W. P. MeMannamy will begin operations at his sawmill 
10 miles northwest Of Kalispell where he will manufacture 
2,500,000 feet, part of which will be delivered to his pla- 
ning mill here. The balance will be disposed of to some of 
the larger mills in the vicinity. 

Bruce Young was obliged to close down his camps on the 
middle fork of the Stillwater, where he was getting out 
a contract of 15,000,000 feet. He has taken over the 
Aylesworth & Kingery contract of 3,000,000 feet, and has 
his crew at work on the main fork of the Stillwater River 
The loggers around the Big Arm of Flathead Lake are 
carrying on operations without much difficulty as conditions 
there are almost ideal. The work has been discontinued 
in the upper Swan Lake region, but is in full blast on Big 
Fork River. The work is going along nicely on the Flat 
head River from Coram down and all along the main Still 
water. It is believed that those loggers who were forced to 
close down on account of deep snow will be able to operate 
a month or so later in the season and will in all probability 
fulfil their contracts. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Feb. 10.—Earl E. Boies, cashier 
of the ase Lumber Co.’s office here, left today for 
Chemainus, B. C., to take charge of the Victoria Lumber 
& ae Co.’s office. This is a promotion for 
Mr. Boies in recognition of his efficient services, the 
Humbirds having large interests in the Canadian com- 
pany. A dinner was given in his honor Thursday even- 
ing at the Hotel Idaho, John Humbird, assistant general 
manager of the local company, and the heads of depart 
ments and the office men being the hosts. 

Hoin Bros. expect to finish their logging contract at 
Wrencoe this week and will move back down the river 
to their home at Laclede. 

The Ben Thompson camp will start work today on 
Grouse Creek, one of the tributaries of the Pack River. 
Mr. Thompson has a contract with the Humbird Lun 
ber Co. and employs nearly 200 men. He was obliged to 
cease work a few weeks ago because of the excessively 
heavy snow. 
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ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Scarcity of Logs Responsible for Reduction in Sawmill 
Output—Increased Foreign Demand Retarded by 
Lack of Tonnage. 

PORTLAND, OREG., Feb. 10.—Inability to secure sawlogs 
is responsible for a considerable reduction in the output 
of the sawmills in the Columbia River district. The 
logging camps have been closed for nearly two months, 
and the supply of logs in the water is rapidly becoming 
exhausted. A few camps on the lower river have resumed 
operations in a small way, but this will not materially 
affect the situation. The results are a very firm log 
market and a prospective advance of at least $1 a thou- 
sand by February 15. 

Loggers say that snow in the timber and wet weather 
have made logging impractical if not impossible for the 
last several weeks, but dry weather has prevailed now for 
more than 10 days and this will probably cause some 
operators to resume work a little earlier than they have 
intended, now that the market is in good shape, and the 
mill men are searching for raw material. From the log- 
ger’s viewpoint the situation is better than for a long 
time, with prospects of a firm market throughout the 
summer. 

The demand for lumber in foreign countries appears 
good to judge from the number and character of in- 
quiries and a large volume of business of this kind 
would be booked but for the scarcity of suitable tonnage. 
Vessels are not plentiful, in spite of the fact that the 
bulk of the wheat crop has been set afloat. 

The Klamath Falls Chamber of Commerce has taken 
definite steps toward placing before the Hill system a 
project to connect Klamath Falls and Eureka, Cal., by a 
railroad, now that it is said to appear practically certain 
that the Oregon Trunk Line is to be extended from Bend, 
its present terminus, to Klamath Falls. Connection be- 
tween Klamath Falls and Eureka would give outlet to 
tidewater for a tremendous ‘amount of timber which 
would furnish fine tonnage for the 260-mile long line. 
It is pointed out that this line would enable the shipment 


of the product of these forests into the eastern marke 
by way of the Panama Canal at a greatly reduced cost, 
as compared with the present long haul. 

The Hammond Logging Co. will close its logging camp 
at Carrollton on the lower Columbia in about a month, 
when the timber there will have been cut out, and a new 
camp will be established with the machinery and equip- 
ment in a large tract of timber owned by the Hammond 
interests in the vicinity of Rainier, on the Oregon side 
of the Columbia. A railroad will be built from the river 
into the timber and work on it has already been started. 
The company is operating its logging camp at Oak Point 
on the Washington side of the lower Columbia. 


Western Oregon Development. 


The TideWater Mill Co., which has taken over the plant 
of the Oregon & California Corporation, of Florence, 
three miles from the mouth of the Siuslaw River, ex- 
pects to begin sawing about March 1. This sawmill is 
equipped with double band Allis-Chalmers Co. machinery, 
having been built about two years ago, and has a capacity 
of 150 ,000 feet of lumber in 10 hours. The officers of 
the TideWater Mill Co. are Johnson P. Porter, president ; 
H. P. Dutton, vice president, and A. G. Osland, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Mr. Porter is a member of the firm 
Porter Bros., of Portiand, and Mr. Osland is in the office 
of this concern at Portland. Mr. Dutton, for several 
years, has been manager of the Beaver Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Portland, and is a young man of energy 
and ability who had excellent lumber experience in Wis- 
consin and Michigan before coming west. 

The TideWater Mill Co. has about 500,000,000 feet of 
timber, largely yellow fir, tributary to the plant. A nunr 
ber of improvements are being made and before the sam- 
mer is over the planing mill will be rebuilt and dry kilns 
will be constructed, as it is expected that the Southern 
Pacific line being built from Eugene to Florence and then 
on to Coos Bay will be completed as far as Florence by 
the last of this year. 

The TideWater Mill Co. is the managing owner of the 
sailing schooners Sausilito, Hugh Hogan and the Oakland, 
and the bar tug Roscoe, and when Mr. Dutton and Mr. 
Johnson were recently in San Francisco they arranged 
with the A. F. Estabrook Co. to build a steam schooner 
with a earrying capacity of 700,000 feet, to use in trans- 
porting lumber from the company’s mill to the California 
market, the Estabrook company being the San Francisco 
agent for the TideWater Mill Co. There is 14 feet of 
water over the bar at the mouth of the Siuslaw River, 
and the Government is spending $600,000 extending the 
jetties on both sides of the entrance. The Government 
engineers expect the result will give 18 feet of water over 
the bar this year and 25 feet by 1915, and this, with the 
completion of the railroad through Florence, will make 
the TideWater Mill Co. one of the strong lumber manu- 
facturers of Oregon. 


Popular Lumberman Makes a Change. 


Graham A. Griswold, vice president and treasurer of 
the West Oregon Lumber Co., manufacturer of lumber at 
Linnton, has severed active connection with that concern 
to become secretary and sales manager of the Columbia 
Engineering Works, of Portland, whose plant is also at 
Linnton. This concern is an extensive manufacturer of 
logging tools and equipment and does a large business 
with loggers and lumbermen throughout the country, 
particularly on the Pacifie coast, and Mr. Griswold’s ex- 
tended acquaintance in the lumber trade will be of value 
to him in his new work. Mr. Griswold was formerly 
secretary of the Falls City Lumber Co., this city, for 
several years and is well known in lumber circles as well 
as among Hoo-Hoo, having been a member of the Supreme 
Nine two years ago and former Vicegerent for northern 
Oregon. He has many friends who will wish him suc- 
cess in his new venture. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Feb. 10.—C. A. Smith, head of the 
large sawmill and owning extensive interests in this 
locality, has arrived in the city on a business visit. He 
was accompanied from San Francisco by Arno Mereen, 
the general superintendent, and J. V. Smeaton, general 
manager. Mr, Smith recently returned from Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he went as one of the delegates from 
Coos Bay seeking to secure an improvement of the jetty 
at the entrance of the bay. While Mr. Smith is in the 
city a big event in the history of the company’s opera- 
tions here will take place. The new steam schooner 
Adeline Smith, which was built at Newport News, Va., 
is expected to arrive here next Wednesday. The occasion 
will be made a general holiday in the city. This is the 
second vessel which the Smith company has brought new 
from the Atlantic coast for the Coos Bay run, the Nann 
Smith having been brought around the Horn several 
years ago. ‘The Adeline Smith is 312 feet long and is 
the largest vessel that has ever been put on a regular 
run out of Coos Bay. It is to be used exclusively for 
carrying lumber from the Marshfield mill to San Fran- 
cisco Bay and will run in connection with the Nann 
Smith, 

The San Ramon, a steam schooner built for the E. J. 


Dodge Lumber Co., of San Francisco, was launched at’ 


the Kruse & Banks shipyard in North Bend last week. 
It is the largest steam schooner ever built on Coos Bay, 
being 210 feet long over all with 41-foot 6-inch beam 
and 15-foot hold depth. It will be equipped with a 
triple expansion engine, will have 900 horsepower and is 
expected to develop a speed of 10 knots. The vessel will 
earry 1,000,000 feet of lumber and has fine accommoda- 
tions for 50 first-class passengers. The cost was $150,000. 
The San Ramon will be put on a run from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland with the other boats of the Dodge com- 
pany fleet. 

Work on the logging road which is being built by the 
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Smith-Powers Logging Co. out of Myrtle Point is being 
pushed as rapidly as the weather will permit. A track 
has been laid for several miles out of Myrtle Point, 
making the transportation of material easier. With the 
beginning of good weather a large force of men will be 
put to work to complete the road. 


| CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 








Prospects for Good Building Year—Shortage of Fir 
Logs—Building Permits Show Advance—Frosts Hurt 
Box Business. 

San Francisco, Feb. 10.—There is plenty of inquiry 
for lumber for shipment through San Francisco selling 
offices and prices are tending upward on lumber of all 
kinds. 

The volume of coastwise business is limited only by 
the supply of logs in the Northwest, and the offshore 
business by the supply of tonnage available for foreign 
shipments. The local consumption of lumber is growing 
with the Panama Pacific Exposition demand and the 
prays for a good building year throughout the city. 

ocal yards have moderate stocks of lumber on hand. 

Kir clears and redwood common are scarce at present 

and probably will be until the supply of fir logs in the 

North is considerably increased. 

The fir lumber situation may be summed up as follows: 

Export: The base price is from $13 to $13.50 on fi 
for shipment during the first six months of 1913, and 
many of the best export mills of the north Pacific coast 
are now standing for $14. The volume of orders being 
placed is not great at present on account of the scarcity 
of suitable vessels. 

Domestic Cargoes: Prices on fir lumber cut 
for the Pacific coast markets—mill basis 
delivered San Francisco, and $14.75 south. 
fir mills in the Pacifie Northwest are 
of logs. Other plants are running 
that they have on hand, 
orders or not. Under these 
coasting lumber business is than it should be and 
in consequence domestic freights are weak. It is esti- 
mated that, with the Exposition construction work on 
hand, the amount of lumber shipped into San Francisco 
during 1913 will be increased to 700,000,000 feet. How 
ever, the falling off in the demand for lumber in south 
ern California, owing to the late freeze in the citrus 
belt, will keep the total consumption in California from 
showing a corresponding advance. 


to order 
are about $14, 

Many of the 
shut down for want 
on the few remaining 
whether they suit their 
conditions, the volume of 


) 
loys 
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less 


The redwood lumber outlook is very good and mill 
owners are getting ready for a big year’s cut. Many 


of the plants will be improved and have increased facili 
ties for securing 

The only weak point is box lumber, and, although the 
citrus fruit end of the shook business is hit hard, a lot 
of the white pine material can be utilized for packages 
for deciduous fruits and other California products. 

The latest. reliable information places the loss by the 
January freeze in southern California at 
cent of the estimated orange 


logs. 


about 75 per 
crop and 90 per cent of 


the lemon crop. In consequence nearly all of the white 
pine box factories in California, southern Oregon and 
Arizona are closed down, except those connected with 


planing mills. 
continue until 


It is probable that this condition will 
June. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


The Pacific Lumber Co. is doing some 
camps that are favorably situated, but 
ply still on hand in the big pond 
that the total cut of the 


winter 
there is a 
at Scotia. 
company’s two 


logging at 
large sup- 
It is estimated 
redwood mills at 


that point during 1918 will exceed by about 20 per cent 
that of 1912, which was about 110,000,000 feet, 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., with headquarters at Eu- 
vene, Ore., has removed its San Francisco office to suite 
602-604 Marvin Building. 


According to Oroville 


advices, the new corporation, known 
aus the Ophir Mill & Lumber Co., is to operate a planing 
mill and to establish a box factory in Oroville. Follow- 
ing are the officers and directors: R. K. Woody, president ; 


Ira Leslie. 
urer: Lee 


vice president ; 
Wallace 


The Standard 


Mylah Leslie. 


secretary and treas 
and ©. U. Putnam, 


remaining directors. 
Lumber Co. held its 


annual meeting dur 


ing the last week and ratified the plans for increasing the 
scope of the business. The capital stock of the company has 
heen increased from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. R. D. Rob 


bins, a well-known banker of San Francisco, who subscribed 
the additional i 


capital. was elected a_ director and vice 
president of the company. IlLis son, L. M. Robbins, was also 
made a director and elected secretary of the company. T. 
S. Bullock, who is still president of the company. has just 


returned from an eastern trip. TD. FI. 
be the manager, with 
has improved at 
Chicago soon, on 


Steinmetz continues to 
headquarters at Sonora. where busi 
the big door factory. He will visit 
a business trip. The company’s new saw- 
mill at Standard is nearly completed. ©The building has 
been painted and the machinery is being installed. It is 
expected that 220.000 feet of white pine and sugar pine 
will be cut in 24 hours at the new plant bv night and day 
shifts. The company has two other sawmills at higher ele- 
vations in the mountains. Lumber shipments are made to 
the east via the Sierra Railway Co.'s line, 


ness 


Swayne, Hoyt & Co., of San Francisco, who have pur 
chased the plant of the North Bend Manufacturing Co. on 
Coos Bay from the Simpson Lumber Co, interests. are plan 
ning to install new equipment that will increase the capacity 
to 80,000 fect a day. ‘The firm has also acquired consider- 
able timber land in addition to that purchased with the 
plant. The products of the plant will be shipped on 
Swayne, Hoyt & Co.'s vessels. 

The number of building record 


contracts for during the 





last week was 27, representing a total investment in build 
ings of $686, This shows a considerable improvement 
ever the preceding week. 


The building permits for San Francisco for 
including the machinery building at the exposition, amounted 
to $8,150,990, as against $1.692.810 for the same month 
last year. Of the total for buildings, $1,038,834 will be 
spent on brick and concrete. 


January, 


»>VARNER 


A NEW ARKANSAS MILL PLANT. 


GERIDGE, ARK., Feb. 11.—Work on the mill plant of the 
Varner Land & Lumber Co., at this point, is rapidly 
nearing completion and sawing will begin in the near 
future. The company has dismantled its mill at Alt- 
heimer, Ark., where it bas been operating for several 
years, and after disposing of the stock on hand at that 
point will be entirely located at Geridge, situated mid- 
way between Stuttgart and England on the C. A. & E. 
branch of the Cotton Belt. 

Unlike many hardwood mills it has an advantageous 
position on high ground, immediately along the railroad 
right of way, which insures permanent freedom from 








LAND & 
ARK.. 


LUMBER CO.’S MILL AT 
NEARING COMPLETION. 


GERIDGE, 


sawing operations being hampered by excessive rains. 
The railroad grade at this point runs through a moderate 
cut of 8 or 10 feet in depth, and it is on the top of this 
cut, at its highest point, that the mill has been built. 

The present holdings of the company comprise 10,000 
acres immediately adjacent to the mill site, with oak and 
red gum predominating and a fair percentage of hickory 
growth. To manufacture this hickory a smaller, inde- 
pendent mill is being constructed a few hundred yards 
distant from the main mill, and will be operated under 
joint arrangement by an outside concern specializing in 
hickory products. 

The accompanying picture of the log supply on hand 
illustrates General Manager G. W. Allport’s foresight 
in anticipating any delay from high water in the woods. 
Here are about 2,000,000 feet waiting for the saw to 








TWO 


MILLION 


FEET OF LOGS AWAITING THE SAW. 
begin whirring—enough to keep the mill busy until well 
past the usual wet season. 

Mr. Allport is an enthusiastic member of the newly 
organized Arkansas Lumbermen’s Club, and is strongly 
in favor of the proposed 10-day trip of inspection among 
the various lading mills of the State, now being consid- 
ered by the club. The new mill has many features which 
would be valuable adjuncts to other plants, and Mr. 
Allport believes that many other plants have in force 
various methods which it would benefit any interested 
visitor to see. He is also a strong believer in the agricul- 
tural value of the cut-over lands of the State and is much 
interested in the propaganda now being fostered by 
J. F. MeIntyre, of Pine Bluff, and Frank F. Fee, of 
Dermott, Ark., in exploiting these lands with a view of 
encouraging immigration from the North by a progres- 
sive class of farmers. 





FOREST AREA LARGE. 


Nearly three-fourths of Arkansas, or more than 24,000, 
O00 covered with forest and woodland. Only 
in the Union, Maine, has a larger percentage 
area than this. The Arkansas forests are of 
a particularly rich and varied type. The great yellow 


acres, is 
one State 
ot forest 


pine belt of the Gulf States sends a long projection 
across Arkansas, giving the State one of the largest 


bodies of shortleaf pine in the country. 
grows there, too, and also cypress. Of 
is a great abundance. Oak, ash, gum, 
wood, elm, sycamore, yellow poplar and 
hardwood trees flourish in Arkansas. 
The Arkansas forests are being heavily drawn upon 
to furnish other less well-supplied States with the many 
forms of wood which modern industry requires. The 
annual value of all forest products of Arkansas is not 
less than $50,000,000. The largest crop of cotton Arkan- 
sas ever produced was something over a million bales, in 


Loblolly pine 
hardwoods there 
hickory, ecotton- 
other valuable 


1908. Yet, even this great crop did not have a value at 
the point of production equal to that of the forest 


products of the State. The value of the corn crop of 
Arkansas in the same year, more than $35,000,000, was 
only equal to that of the lumber and cooperage stock 
manufactured in the State. 

For users of forest products, Arkansas is noteworthy 
in many ways. It supplies more red gum, cottonwood 
and ash lumber than any other State; more tight barrel 
staves and heading than any other State; nearly one- 
seventh of the slack barrel staves produced in the United 
States, not to mention the great quantities of wood used 
for cross ties, posts, poles, rails and firewood. 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS ‘OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
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MELBOURNE, FLORIDA. 
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GULF PINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


and High 
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Grade 


Cypress Lumber 


Daily Capacity, 
Saw Mill 60,000 Feet. 
Planing Mi)! 40,000 Feet. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
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Alabama-Florida Lumber Co. 


INTERIOR AND EXPORT LUMBER 
SPECIALIZING IN 


Dimension, Car Material 
Ceiling, Flooring 


1 NOMA FLORIDA 
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Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, ‘ 


l 
© Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Office:—1 Madison Ave., 
and 1402 North American Bidg., 


New York City, 
Philadelphia. 








Florida Red Cypress 


Most Lasting of all Woods 








Florida Cypress Company 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 














AWRRESS; ' 


"Cypress LUMBER SHINGLES ano LATH. 





PALATKA, Fia.: 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills: Watertown, Florida 


F. B. GARDNER, Sales Manager, 
Atlantic National Bank Building, JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
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PITTSBURGH 


We have for 
Quick Sale 
400,000 Ft. 


8-4 Sound Wormy 


Chestnut 


Tennessee Soft Chestnut 
good widths and lengths. 















Detailed list and prices upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


E.V Babeock & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











TIMBER ( 
TIES 


LET Us 
QUOTE You 
PRICES 

















HE GERMAIN COMPANY | 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x 12 No. 1 Common. 
1x 12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4” 5-4” 6-4” 8-4”’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


wath ag) PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 











North Carolina Pine y 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








GARLING «> SPLANE 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
WHITE PINE, VA. AND N.C. YELLOW PINE. 

















F. M. Baker, of the Baker-Matthews Manufacturing 
Co., Sikeston, Mo., spent several days in Chicago lately. 

W. E. Johns, president of the Johns-Mowbray-Nel- 
son Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago a day this 
week. 

T. E. Jones, secretary and treasurer of the F. T. 
Dooley Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., was among the 
week’s visitors to Chicago. 


J. F. Mingea, Chicago manager of the Faust Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Paducah, Ky., returned from a_sue- 
cessful business trip to Joliet last Thursday. 

A. L. Whitmarsh, manager of the William Buchanan 
interests, Texarkana, Ark., spent a day or two in 
Chicago this week on business. 

F. B. Robertson, of the Anderson-Tully Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., spent a day or two in Chicago recently on 
business in the interests of his concern. 

G. F. Kerns, of the Kerns-Utley Lumber Co., Fisher 
Building, Chicago, returned this week from a business 
trip to Muskegon and Grand Rapids, Mich. 

J. E. Gerich, president and general manager of the 
MaeGillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago for a day or two this week calling on the trade. 

The W. H. Gerhart Lumber Co., of Omaha, Nebr.. 
advises that it has removed its general offices, (1129 
City National Bank Building, Omaha) t» its mill at 
Derry, La. 

E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, left Monday 
for a several days’ visit to Neopit, Wis., and other 
northern mill points. 

Ben Collins, jr., of the Collins Lumber Co., MeCor- 
mick Building, Chicago, left last Saturday for New 
Orleans to attend the annual meeting of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association February 11-13. 

John W. Comstock, of Comstock & Knox, Duluth, 
Minn., stopped off for a day or two in Chicago this 
week on his way east. He reported a fairly satisfac- 
tory business, with conditions steadily improving. 

William S. Winegar, general manager of the Vilas 
County Lumber Co., with mills at Fosterville, Wis., and 
offices at Grand Rapids, Mich., was a recent Chicago 
visitor, in company with John Edinger, a representative 
of the firm. 

L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, is spending a month at Hot Springs, Ark. Mr. 
Barth was greatly missed this week by his many Illinois 
friends at the convention of the IJlinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 

V. F. Mashek, treasurer of the Pilsen Lumber Co., 
Laflin and Twenty-second streets, Chicago, left for 
Belleair, Fla., last Thursday evening, where he will 
spend the next month playing golf. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Mashek and their son. 


A Thorne Swift, secretary of the Crown Silo & Lum- 
ber Co., Omaha, Nebr., spent Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of this week in Chicago attending the Illinois 
Lumker & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association’s 
convention in the interests of his concern. 


Ransom Griffin, lumber agent for the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., of Kansas City, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chicago last Thursday for 
the purpose of addressing Illinois retailers on ‘‘ Man- 
ufacturer, Wholesaler and Retailer,’’ but was called 
out of town before his name was called as per program. 


Among those who were recent out-of-town lumber- 
men visitors are the following: Edgar Hofen, of Med- 
ford, Oreg.; J. L. Stewart, Akron, Ohio; Harry S. Os- 
good, of Minneapolis, Minn.; D. K. Johnson, of Lat- 
robe, Pa.; Henry Boeckler,. of the Boeckeler Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and W, E. Wooding, of Soo, 
Mich. 

J. M. Burch, secretary of the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Iowa, and president ot 
the Roberts Sash & Door Co., Chicago, spent a few 
hours in Chicago last Sunday. Mr. Burch and wife 
will spend a month visitig the Fanama Canal and 
West Indian resorts before they return to their home 
in Dubuque. 


Charles E. Brower, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of 
the National Classification Committee of the Lumber and 
Wood Box Interests of the United States, during a call 
on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week said that the 
prospects for a more favorable treatment of the wood 
package by the railroad was growing better constantly. 
The Pridham case had lined up many roads definitely 
against rule 14-B, now rule 42, and others were showing 
much interest in the subject. 


S. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., and ©. B, Allen, man- 


ager of the veneer department of the same concern, 
spent Wednesday and Thursday in Chicago on business 
in the interests of their concern. Mr. Allen reports 
that Lusiness is exceedingly good, so much so that 
they find it will ke necessary for the company to in- 
stall a new dryer. The veneer plant, therefore, will be 
closed for 15 days, beginning the first of next month. 


A. N. Fisher is one of the youngest lumbermen in the 
State of Indiana and yet he is the oldest retail lumber- 
man in the city of Gary. He began his lumber career 
before he finished high school, working for the Tolleston 
Lumber & Coal Co. He remained with that concern six 
years, but severed his connection February 1, going with 
the Gary Lumber Co. He is one of those young lumber- 
men who are rapidly forging to the front and the lumber 
salesmen say he is most active in pushing lumber against 
all substitutes in the State of Indiana. 

A. F. Kehr, of Rockford, Lll., silo expert of the Cen 
tral Warehouse Lumber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
who has been at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, attending 
the annual convention of the Illinois Lumber & Build 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, reports a remarkable 
increase in interest concerning silos among the retailers. 
The silo proposition is evidently becoming more and 
more attractive to the retail trade. Mr. Kehr reports 
that for one man who was interested a year ago between 
5 and 10 retailers investigated the silo proposition this 
year. 

T. H. Nelson, president of the T. H. Nelson Lumber 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., the well-known wholesaler of 
yellow pine lumber and shingles, was in Chicago dur- 
ing the convention of the Illinois retailers. Mr. Nel- 
son was appointed to succeed the late J. L. Peck, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Central Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, and he was here for 
the purpose of rounding up and becoming better ac 
quainted with the boys. Mr. Nelson, besides being a 
successful lumberman, is one of Indianapolis’ crack 
bowlers, as two of the lumber fraternity found out to 
their cost. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber Co., 
Portland, Oreg., called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
office on his return west from a visit to his father, J. 
Wentworth, who has been critically ill at Bay City. 
When Mr. Wentworth left Michigan his father was rap 
idly on the road to complete recovery. ‘‘ Western lumber 
conditions are in good shape,’’ Mr. Wentworth said, 
‘*with a prospect for a year’s business large in volume 
and showing some profit. The lumbermen of the north 
Pacific coast are encouraged and believe they will be able 
to recoup themselves for some of their losses during the 
last five years.’’ 


BACK WITH THE NATIONAL. 

There is something about the sawmill and planing 
mill business that is fascinating, and it is no uncommon 
thing for millmen to drift back into the business after 
an absence of several years. Thomas W. Tebb, who has 
been district manager for the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
Aberdeen, Wash., with headquarters in Tacoma, since 
its organization over two years ago, on January 20 sev- 
ered his connection with the agency and is now assistant 








THOMAS W. TEBB, OF HOQUIAM, WASH., 
Assistant Manager of the National Lumber & Box Co. 


manager of the National Lumber & Box Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., of which A. L. Paine is vice president and man- 
ager. 

Mr. Tebb is an experienced all-around lumberman, and 
besides being a good salesman understands the mill end 
of the business. For five years he was yellow pine rep- 
resentative in southern Alabama and Georgia for W. B. 
Earthman & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., and was after- 
ward for five years vice president and superintendent 
of the Conecuh Pine Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Montgomery, Ala., and also superintendent of the Shoal 
Creek Lumber Co., of Nadawah, Ala. After coming to 
the Pacific coast Mr. Tebb was superintendent of the 
Seaside Sash & Door Co., Seaside, Oreg., at the time 
H. G. Klopp was manager, and after that had charge 
of the planing mill of the National Lumber & Box Co. 
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before going with the Pacific Lumber Agency. From 

this it will be seen that Mr. Tebb’s experience covers 

two sides of the continent. The National Lumber & 

lox Co, is one of the largest lumber manufacturing con- 
rns on the Pacifie coast. 
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OPENS WHOLESALE OFFICE. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 11.—George N. Comfort, one 
f the progressive young lumber dealers of this city, has 
resigned as secretary of the Central Lumber Co. to open 
ftices of his own as a wholesale lumber dealer. 

Mr. Comfort was practically brought up with sawdust 
1 his hair, After his school and college days he en- 
‘ered the employ of F. W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, Mich., 
iter coming to Cleveland to fill a position with the 
wal yard of the company. For some time Mr. Com- 
‘ort was department manager of the Robert H. Jenks 





GEORGE N, COMFORT, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Who Enters Wholesale Field. 


Lumber Co., finally resigning to take an interest in the 
Central Lumber Co., of which he has been secretary for 
the last six years. 

Mr. Comfort’s wide experience has not only given 
him a thorough knowledge of stocks, but his circle of 
friends has been widened to the greatest possible extent. 
While he expects to make somewhat a specialty of hard- 
woods and northern stocks he will also devote part of his 
business to other lines. His new offices are located at 
568-70 Rockefeller building. 





ENTERS NEW FIELD. 

The Chicago Portland Cement Co. has recently added 
to its sales force to cali on the lumber trade a young 
man who is thoroughly familiar with the lumber busi- 
ness. Arthur A. Stade, the young gentleman in ques- 
tion, received his training in the lumber business with 
the Leech Lake Lumber Co., of northern Minnesota, 
and while with that concern graduated from the posi- 


po Sy 





ARTHUR A. STADE, CHICAGO; 
Chicago Portland Cement Co. 


tion of timekeeper in the box factory to that of sales- 
man. He decided to return to Illinois and became 
connected with the Chicago Portland Cement Co. in 
May, 1911. He covers southern Illinois territory. 





CHICAGO MOTOR TRUCK SHOW. 

The commercial vehicle exhibition of the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Show which got its start at the Coliseum and 
First Regiment Armory on Monday will end Saturday 
such a success over previous shows that motor truck 
enthusiasts say there is no comparison. Most all the 
leading manufacturers of heavy hauling trucks are rep- 
resented. The motor truck department of the Chicago 
Automobile Show was an infant five years ago, and the 


dealer who was only interested in the pleasure car had 
many good laughs at the attempts of the motor truck 
maker to demand recognition, but the grin of the pleas- 
ure-car dealers has been replaced by a look of jealous 
anxiety, as the individual development of the motor truck 
has made such wonderful strides that it is demanding 
equal attention with the other types of cars. 

As the use of the motor truck has been found of such 
advantage in the lumber industry, and the trucks are 
coming more into use in the trade as time passes, many 
retail lumber dealers, wholesalers and manufacturers have 
been in the throngs on the different days of the show, 
inspecting the trucks and learning the respective points 
of merit of each make. Several manufacturers of motor 
trucks who make special cars for the use of lumber 
dealers, and who have found the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
one of the best of advertising mediums in promoting 
their industry, are exhibitors at the show. Among these 
were: 

Mogul Motor Truck Co., Chicago: Knox Automobile Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; Velie Motor Vehicle Co., Moline, DL: 
Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co., Springfield, Ohio: Kissel 
Motor Car Co., Hartford, Conn.; International Motor Co., 
New York, N. Y.; American Locomotive Co., New York: 
Dayton Auto Truck Co., Dayton, Ohio; White Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio; Schacht Motor Car Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
the Lansden Co., New York, N. Y. 

Exhibitors express themselves as more than satisfied 
with this season’s show, interest in the motor trucks ex- 
ceeding the most enthusiastic truck dealers’ expectations. 
Many sales were recorded, and a lot of good business in 
the commercial vehicle line reached its first stages of 
development. In next week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a detailed account of the motor truck show 
will appear. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 


Teams. Ww. L. P.C. 
Sash and Doors s 3 14 .T54 
Hettlers .. ‘ 42 15 787 
American Car & Foundry... 30 27 526 
Hardwood Mills. : ‘. ey 28 08 
Hoo-Hoo i & i 28 29 491 
Paepcke-Leicht ; ‘ . 2 31 456 
American Lumberman 7 ‘ 19 38 333 
Chestnuts : wee 11 445 210 
Chestnuts. Ist. 2d. 3d. Am. L’b’man. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Walker .. . 169 152 187 Mathison . 169 166 180 
Oe 5 asc 157 116 153 David ... -114 143 147 
oe” eee : -125 125 125 = Staehlin F 145 145 132, 
Roedter ...... 27 146 1386 Rohn... 202 195 156 
LOrsgon ..... 165 114 165 Darlington 180 165 223 

yh ree 743° 653) (766 Totals . 810 814 838 


Am. Car. & Fdy. Ist. 2d. 3d. Sash & Doors. Ist. 2d. 3d. 


Erimom ..... 136 166 162° Enhrhart <~ hGe 165 160 
Thoner .........178 149 153 Wickman ......141 198 109 
Sellars .........1058 188 171 Bock . ..156 114 188 
Johnson .......171 190 140° Liddell ..184 136 174 
Coleman .......151 167 118 Laufenberg ..174 142 169 

Totals .......881 810 744 Totals ...822 755 800 
Hardwoods. Ist. 2d. 3d. Paepceke-Leicht. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Nuth ..........203 196 158 Boesen ........188 149 140 
Arnemann ..... 182 158 129 Mackenzie .....150 165 191 
Bennett .. ..-189 164 154 Dwors .........162 158 169 
Parchman .....134 141 126 Margraf .... .195 148 144 
Bucholz ........163 170 163 Helbach .. ..179 186 152 

Totals ....::.825 829 70 Totals ... .824 801 796 
Hoo-Hoo. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hettlers. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
tee 7 rere 191 167 151 + Brailsford .....178 173 196 
SAAR Aa 146 142 1382 Westphal ......144 1387 168 
MREIOY 650s ecac 155 202 156 Janda Calera teoke san Jee 
Lippert a ...182 169 168  Seifried 141 72 188 


Lunow ...... ..158 137 136 Swofford .......199 152 160 


pt: ee s12 794 896 


BUSINESS AND PHILANTHROPY. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 

lumber operations at Crossett, at Fordyce and at Wes 
son, Ark. What is being done for the employees of the 
Crossett Lumber Co. at Crossett, Ark., was told in a 
detailed illustrated story that appeared in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN January 18 of this year. At For- 
dyce there is an employees’ club which is a special 
feature of the lumber operations there. 

The clubhouse at Fordyce is a commodious and at- 
tractive structure, containing reading and_ billiard 
rooms and several other features that appeal to the 
workers. At Wesson, Ark., the welfare of the work- 
ers is watched as carefully as at the other mentioned 
operations. Improvement of the surroundings of the 
workers is found to be one of the best paying of in- 
vestments, as the workers are satisfied with their posi- 
tions, a healthy moral atmosphere is provided for them 
and never is a worker lost who has been employed in 
these operations any length of time. In many ways 
Mr. Edgar has promoted plans to better conditions in 
Arkansas mills. 

The plant and general works of the Edgar Lumber 
Co. at Wesson are extensive, and from time to time 
many improvements have heen installed. The plant 
each year manufactures millions of feet of Arkansas 
shortleaf lumber. The sawmill plant is equipped with 
all the latest machines and devices, and all the log- 
ging facilities are up to date. 

Mr. Edgar is an enthusiast about ‘‘quality;’’ his 
sales force talks ‘‘quality;’’ and the concern’s man- 
ufactured product is on a level with these representa- 
tions. Mr. Edgar is known among all his personal 
and business friends for his honesty and integrity. He 
is never given to extravagance and leads a simple life. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar have two sons and a daughter, 
and the sons, if they follow the footsteps of the father 
and become lumbermen, will find themselves advan- 
tageously situated at the start. They will have the in- 
spiring example of their father before them. They 
will have had the sort of training which, so far as 
training can, insures success, and they will find their 
careers open before them in those great western for- 
ests which will be the center of lumbering operations 
when elsewhere on the continent the industry will 
chiefly consist of utilizing the fragments or growing 
timber under the forester’s tutelage. 


beso he aie 832 819 743 
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Sherman’s ; 
Pacific Coast Products. 


Idaho White Pine. 


Adirondack and Quebec 
Spruce. h 


Short and Longleaf Pine. 


Are yours for the asking. 


A. a Lumber Co. 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


1 Madison Ave.” 
NEW YORK. 








White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 






























We Offer for 
Immediate Shipment 
at an Attractive Price: — 


88,000’ 4-4 1s and 2s Red Gum. 
75,000’ 4-4 No.1 Com. Red Gum. 
135,000’ 4-4 1s and 2s Red Gum. 
85,000’ 4-4 No.1 Com. Red Gum. 
lsand 2s will run 60% or better 
14-16’ lengths. 
Red averages 10” Sap 11”. 





Hamilton H. Salmon & Co. 


88 Wall Street, 71 South Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. BUFFALO,N.Y. 


NOOOSOUAPI 
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— ASK US FOR— 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE 


HARDWOODS. 
CANADA SPRUCE and PINE. 
SHINGLES and SIDING. 


Rooms 871 and 873, 5th Ave. Bldg., 


or 





NEW YORK CITY. | 











. "YRANSFER BRAND 
The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. jpn 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. = 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 
TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears. 
100% clear, 90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches)No sap, parauel edges 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo, a 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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FOR SALE 


POPLAR 
2000 ft. 4-4x24 to 30”’ Panel and No. 1. 
3000 ft. 4-4 Stained Saps. 
5000 ft. 4-4 Quartered Common & Bet. 
1000 ft. 5-4 1s and 2s. 


CHESTNUT 
14000 ft. 4-4 1s and 2s. 
19000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common. 
15000 ft. 4-4 Shop. 
3000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common. 


OAK 
12000 ft. 8-4x9”” & up No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
24000 ft. No. 3 Common. 
16000 ft. No. 1 Common Quartered. 
12000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. Quartered. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

12000 ft. 4-4 White Pine Log Run. 

3000 ft. 4-4 Cherry Log Run. 

2000 ft. 4-4 Butternut Log Run. 


Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


eee and Market Sts., 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘a 












GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


» OFFICE - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














I ooo, 
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S. B. DILL LUMBER COMPANY | 


Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
N. C. Pine Spruce 
Yellow Pine Hemlock 
White Pine Cypress 


























Whi Pj From IDAHO 
ite IME Of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ Variety. 
Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. | Barn runs 50% dressing and the No. 
2 Bam runs 50% No. | Barn. 
Does this interest you> Will you write us and say “‘show me’’ ? 


ew AC. Bruner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





‘MINGUS & RUTTER 


Oak, Poplar, Bass and Other 
Hardwoods, Hemlock, N.C. Pine 


— SPECIAL — 
Hemlock Boards and 2’’ and 3’’ Sizes 


PHILADELPHIA, 218 Franklin Bank Building. 




















WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


S.P.BowersCo. LUMBER 


FIDELITY MUTUAL : = 
LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling, 
112 N.Broad St., _ Philadelphia. Telegraph Poles 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. | 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Byrum €&  Buteher 
Hardware Co. has been succeeded by the Byrum Hard- 
ware Co., recently incorporated. 

ARKANSAS. Bentonville—The Builders’ Supply Co. has 
been succeeded by the Ferguson Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Fort Smith. 

CALIFORNIA. Whittier—The Whittier Lumber & Mill 
Co. has been succeeded by Peter Orban. 

COLORADO. Clifton—The Farmers’ Mutual Lumber & 
Mercantile Co. and the Independent Lumber Co. have been 
succeeded by the Gibson Lumber Co., of Canon City and 
Grand Junction. 

GEORGIA. Blakely—The Blakely Variety Works is out 
of business 

Valdosta—Dasher & Varnedoe have been succeeded by 
Langdale, Varnedoe & Langdale. 

ILLINOIS. 
out 

Chicago—The Clark Melville Piano Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

Chicago—Philip Jungel & Co. have changed name to 
the De Luxe Furniture Co. 

Geneva—The Geneva Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
acquired by the Alexander Lumber Co. 

Metamora—Jacob Schrepfer has been succeeded by 
Schrepfer & Martin. 

Mount Vernon—The Winn Lumber Co. has sold its 
local yard to the DeWitt Lumber Co., but will continue 
its Waltonville vard, with office here. 

Penfield—T George W. Putnam lumber vard has been 
acquired by the Alexander Lumber Co. 

Pontiac—The Meadows Manufacturing Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

INDIANA. Riley—George Fox & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by John Schinnerer. 

IOWA. Buffalo Center—The William M. McGuire (Es- 
tate) has been succeeded by the MeGuire Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated with authorized capital of $20,- 
oovu 

Cedar Rapids—The Canfield Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Lee Canfield Lumber Co., recently incor- 
porated 

Jamaica—B. Burk & Co. have been succeeded by 
Philip S. Dennis 
Waverly—W. H. Woodring has been succeeded by 
homas Christiansen. 

KANSAS. Alma—The Stinson-Adams Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the A. L. Scott Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City. Mo 

Clear Water-Schulte—The yards of the A. H. Hill Lum- 
ber Co., located at above places, have been acquired by 
the D. S. Stuckey Lumber Co. 

Coldwater—P. A. Johnston has been succeeded by J. G 
English. 

Severance—T. J. Francis is closing out. 

Wichita—The Pond & Comley Co. has been succeeded 
by the Comley Lumber Co., recently incorporated. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—The North Fork Timber Co. 
has filed notice of dissolution. 

Franklin—E. R. Biggs has been succeeded by the Biggs- 
Asford Lumber & Manufacturing Co., recently incor- 
porated. 

LOUISIANA. Ludington—The Ludington. Wells & Van 
Schaick Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Luding- 
ton Lumber Co., recently incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Alma-—-The Alma Grain & Lumber C 
has been succeeded by the Home Lumber & Fuel Co. 

Alpena—Thomas F. Nicholson has bought the interes* 
of George R. Nicholson in the Northern Planing Mill and 
will operate the plant alone. 

3ad Axe—The Orton & Brierton Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Bad Axe Lumber Co. 

Saginaw—The Farmers Handy Wagon Co. has changed 
its name to the McClure Co. and increased its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 


MINNESOTA. Cannon Falls—The North Star Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Lampert Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis 

Minneapolis—The Kuhn Sash & Door Co. is moving to 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

Minneapolis—The Sheperd-Traill Co. has moved its 
headquarters here from Seattle, Wash. 

Princeton—The Goulding Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Midland Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 

Trail—The Diemer-Pepper Elevator Co. has changed its 
name to the Trail Lumber Co 

MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—The M. R. Short Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the M. R. Short Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co. 

MISSOURI. Bosworth—Henry Hermann has been suc- 
ceeded by the W. J. Chausse Lumber Co. 

Joplin-Webb City—The Saunders-Turner Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Logan-Moore Lumber Co., 
purchasing department Kansas City. 

St. Louis—The W. B. Switzer Lumber Co. has been ab- 
sorbed by the Hummelsheim Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Prady-Conrad—-The retail yvards of the 
Johnson Lumber Co. have been purchased by the Libbv 
Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Peter Goodman has been suc- 
ceeded by the Eagle Moulding Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—The Kent Furniture Co 
has been succeeded by the National Furniture Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The M. R. Short Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the M. R. Short Lumber & Timber Co. 

Cleveland—The Advance Lumber Co. is going out of 
the wholesale and retail business and become a holding 
company only. 

Salem—The Salem Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the People’s Lumber Co. 

Sidney—The Buckeye Churn Co. has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $50,000 to $250,000 


OKLAHOMA. Duke—The McClure-Naftzger Lumber 
Co. has sold its stock here to the Rounds & Porter Lum- 
ber Co. and the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. 

Hollis—The McClure-Neaftzger Lumber Co. has sold its 
stock here to the Rounds & Porter Lumber Co., the 
Cicero Smith Lumber Co. and the Dascomb-Daniels Lum- 
ber Co. 

Muskogee—The Ash Lumber Co. is out of business. 

McAlester—The McAlester Lumber Co, has been suc- 
ceeded by the South-Western States Lumber Co. 

Skiatook—The R. W. Long Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the A. L. Davis Lumber Co., of Joplin, Mo. 

OREGON. Portland—The L. B. Menefee Lumber Co 
has moved here from Houston, Tex. 

Scappoose—The South Fork Lumber Co, has been suc- 
ceeded by the Northwest Deor Co., with headquarters at 
Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Reading—The Sheeder Planing Mill 
has been succeeded by William F. Rempiss, of the Rempiss 
Iron Co. 





Arcola—The Potter Lumber. Co. is closing 
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Keating Summit—The general offices of the Emporiim 
Lumber Co. will be removed to Utica, N. Y. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Barnes Bros. Co. |} 
been succeeded by the Miles Bros. Co. 

Memphis—-The Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co. has be n 
succeeded by I. M. Darnell & Son. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Miller & Vidor Lumber ( 
has moved to Houston. 

Beaumont—The Atlantic Mill & Lumber Co., of Albai 
Ga. has established its general sales offices here. 

Beaumont—The George W. Smyth Lumber Co. has i: 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Houston—M. C. Bauguss has been succeeded by t 
Bauguss Lumber Co., recently incorporated. 

Houston—The L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. has mov: | 
to Portland, Ore. 

Kirbyville—The Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, has a 
quired the plant of the Simmons Bros. Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Old Church—FE. FE. 
ceeded by West & Booker. 

Richmond—The Jarrett Lumber Corporation has i 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000, 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Sheperd-Traill Co. h: 
removed its headquarters to Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bellingham—tThe plant of the Bay City Sash & Do 
Factory has been acquired by the Colonial Sash & Do 
Co., recently formed. 

Wilson Creek—The Wilson Creek Lumber Co. is closi: 
out, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fairmont-—-O. J. Fleming has clos: 
out. 

Westeon—A. Clark Simmons is 6 hone * 

WISCONSIN. Amherst Junctiof——The Little Wolf Riv: 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by A. H. Pidde. 

Eloomer-Chippewa  Falls-Colfax-Eleva-Ellsworth- Fai 
child-Fall Creek-Humbird-Mondovi-New Auburn-Osse: 
Price-Strum-Wheeler—-The Midland Lumber & Cval Co 
of Minneapolis, Minn., has bought the retail yards of t) 
North Star Lumber Co. at the above points, 

LaCrosse—The Kuhn Sash & Door Co., of Minneapoli 
has moved here. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Byrum Hardware Co 
(to deal in lumber, ete.), authorized capital $50,000. 

Covington—The Covington Manufacturing Co., author 
ized capital $10,000. 

Reform—The Reform Planing Mill Co., authorized cap 
ital $15,000; George A. Blessed, M. I. Harper, J. B. Mar 
tin, W. J. Graham, George W. Phalin, J. H. Holmes, W 
W. Beasley, W. P. Ferguson and G. W. Lyles 

ARKANSAS. Gould—The Gould Cooperage Co., au 
thorized capital $25,000; W. T. Leatherman, H. R. Hunt- 
ington, A. D. Maus and Lilly Maus. 
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Booke has been su 











GEORGIA. Moultrie—The Moultrie Saw Mill Co.. au 
thorized capital $5,000 
ILLINOIS. Chicago-—-The Hall Lumber Co., authorized 


capital $25,000. 

Danville—The Two Rivers Coal Co. (general coal anid 
lumber business), authorized capital $100,000: R. 
Sherwood, W. G. Hartshorn and Julius W. Hegeler 


INDIANA. Shelbyville—-The Shelbyville Desk Co., au 
thorized capital $306.000. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The Comley Lumber Co., author 
ized capital $200,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Doll & Zoeller Lumber 


Co., authorized capital $20,000. 

Louisville—The Southern Table & Mantel Works 

Pineville—The Straight Creek Lumber Co., authorized 
capitai $10,000; H. C. Card, A. H. Hamlin and A. C 
Patterson. 

MAINE. Portland—'rhe Emery Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; C. N. Haskell, president; Lestie L. Mason, 
treasurer; I. E. Vernon, clerk. 

Portland—The Peacock Lumber & Box Co., 
capital $9,900. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Curtis & Pope Lum 
ber Co. (to take over corporation by same name), au- 
thorized capital $250,090; Benjamin Pope, Edgar W. Cot- 
tle, George F. Cobb and Daniel A. Lucey. 

MISSISSIPPI, Hattiesburg—The Foley-Pace Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Brook!vn—S. Ratzkin & Son, Inc. (timber, 
lumber, ete.), authorized capital $3,000; Max Silverman, 
Julius Trobowitz and Samuel Ratzkin. 

Buffalo—The Cutler Dry Kiln Co., authorized capita! 
$20,000; Burwell S. Cutler, Clifford A. Cutler, Harry T 
Ramsédell, Samuel Ellis and Franklin D. Locke. 

Elmira—The Tioga-Newfoundland Power & Pulp Cor- 
poration (to manufacture and deal in lumber, plup, etce.). 
authorized capital $160,000; Elmer Sherwood, Ransford 
W. Field and T. Morris Archer. : 

Manhattan—I. Koscherak (Inc.) (to deal in lumber. 
ete.), authorized capital $50,000; 1. Kescherak, A. Koseh- 
erak, IX. Koscherak. all of New York City. 

North Tonawanda—The Enterprise Lumber Co.. au- 
thorized capital $25,000; William H. Griffin. president 
M. J. Van Slyke, vice president, and C. Roy Phillips, sec- 
retary-treasurer 

Yonkers—The Wright-Ogden Co., Inc. (umber, hard- 
ware, etc.), authorized capital $30,000; Albertus J. Ogden, 
Wilbur T. Wright and William H. Wright. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—The Harrel Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

Lewiston—The Roanoke River Log Co., authorized capi- 
tal $26,000; J. Davis Reed and associates. 

Wilmington—The Clark & Lynch Lumber Co., 
ized capital $50,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Grand Forks—The Gillispie Fly 
Proof Door Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

OHIO. Cineinnati—The Hale-Justis Co., of Cincinnati 
(to manufacture and deai in lumber), authorized capital 
$100,000; John J. Justis and others. 

Cleveland—The Buckeye Safety Window Co., authorize’ 
capital $30,000; Charles W. Korp and others. 

Cleveland—The Sanitary Fireproof Asbestos Co. (to 
handle building materials and asbestos), authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; Edward C. Norton. Percival L. Long, Wade 
Shurtleff, W. K Stanley and P. L. A. Lieghley. 

St. Henry—The St. Henry Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; J. H. Minklejohn, Charles J. Herr, Joseph J. 
Moeller, J. A. Payne and Peter Kuntz. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—The Clark Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Brogan—The Brogan Trading & Timber Co., 
authorized capital $30,000. 

Klamath Falls—The Chilaquin Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. = Philadelphia—The Kindling Wood 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $5,000; H. Edgar 
Batnes, of Swarthmore. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Britton—The Hamlin Lumber Co. 
authorized capital $100,000; Charles Hamilton, Glendora 
Hamilton and Walter M. Jahnig. 
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TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Arcola Hardwood lLum- 


ber Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

NEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The West Virginia For- 
esirvy Association, for the protection and conservation of 
forests, ete.; J. C. Hatson, R. Chaffey, Merrit Wilson, 


N. J. Giddings and A. B. Brooks. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—J. F. Johnston & Co. 
‘ranized to engage in the lumbering business. 


ARKANSAS. Imboden—The D. J. Landers Lumber Co. 
Springfield, Mo., will open a big yard and erect suitable 
ice buildings. 

Ozark—The Arkansas & Louisiana Lumber Co. 
v a large yard. 

Piggott—The Brooklyn Cooperage Co., of New York 
s begun business in Arkansas, with headquarters here; 
mes P. Scurlock, agent. 








have 


is open- 


GEORGIA. Godfrey—-The Beam Lumber Co. recently 
}egan the lumbering business. 

ILLINOIS. Mount Vernon—The DeWitt Lumber Co. 
cently began business. 

IOWA. Copeland—The Wigle-Dehlborn Lumber Co. has 
en organized, : 
KANSAS. Hugoton—The T. M. Deal Lumber Co., of 
Vichita, will open a yard here. 

LOUISIANA. Eunice—The Newell Lumber Co. has 
been organized; C. H. Newell, president; A. B. Banks, 
ice president; H. S. Foster, secretary-treasurer and F. 
=. Adams, general manager. 

Lake Charles—The Lake Charles Planing Mill Co 
Ltd.) recently began business. 

MINNESOTA. Cook—The Gopher Heading & Man- 
ifacturing Co. has established a plant here, consisting 


fa boiler house, stave and heading factory 


MISSISSIPPI. Purvis—The Hand & Sheppard 
“o. recently began the sawmill business. 


and dry kiln. 


Lumber 


MONTANA.  Inverness—C. FE. Wehr has begun. the 
umber business. 

NEW YORK. New York—-The F. G. Christie Lumber 
“o., 96 Wall Street, recently began the wholesale busi- 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Edward Bozarth has 
ntered the wholesale and commission lumber business 
vith offices in the Drexel Building. 


Philadelphia—The East Falls Lumber Co. is organizing 
Pittsburgh—The H. B. Agsten Co. recently began the 
manufacture of millwork. 


TEXAS. Crawford—S. Amsler & Co., 
have entered the lumber business. 

Hebbronville—Henry Edds has entered the lumber busi- 
ness. 

San Marcos—The Southland 
ecently began business here. 


WISCONSIN. Burlington 
“o. has been reorganized. 


of McGregor. 


Lumber Co., of Houston, 


The Badger Basket & Veneer 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—The Townsend Lumber Co., 
recently formed, is establishing a hardwood mill with a 
daily capacity of 25,000 feet of lumber. 





CALIFORNIA. Greenville—The Red River Co. will build 
a sawmill. 

GEORGIA. Metcalf—The Upmago Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Thomasville, will erect a large lumber 


plant here. 


LOUISIANA. Eunice—The Newell Lumber Co., 
organized, will erect a sawmill. 

Monroe—The William M. Gunton Co., of Chicago, is in- 
stalling a mill to manufacture pine and hardwoods. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bude—The Homochitto Lumber Co. 
begun operating its new mill. 

Hickory—C. G. Weatherford is installing a sawmill. 


recently 


has 


TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—c. L. Kelly, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., will erect a large plant here to manufacture 
crates. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Lingo Lumber Co. will expend 


$5,000 in erecting three lumber sheds, 40 by 306 feet, 26 
by 343 feet and 20 by i70 feet, respectively; also a ware- 
house, 100 by 30 feet. 
Houston—The J. N. Hirsch 
a $10,000 addition to its plant. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Union—The Tri-State Lumber Co., 
of Uniontown, Pa., is preparing to install mills near here 
and develop 30,000 acres of timberland recently acquired. 


CASUALTIES. 


Cooperage Co. will erect 








MAINE. Biddeford—The lumber mill and shed of J. G. 
Deering & Son were destroyed by fire February 8, entail- 
ing a loss of $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Carp Lake—The planing mill of J. Hulse 
was destroyed by fire recently; loss $3,000, which is fully 
covered by insurance. 

Midland—The planing mill 
burned last week, causing a 
$2,500. The mill will be rebuilt. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Ashland—The plant of the Squam 


Nehil was 
insurance 


owned by K. 
loss of $5,000: 


Lake Lumber Co. was visited by fire February 3; loss 
$25,000. 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The tour-story lumber mill 


building of Levin-Kronenberg & Co. was 
fire February 6; loss $75,000. 

Troy—The box factory of Hall Hartwell was recently 
damaged by fire to the extent of $25,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Quarryville—January 28 the ware- 


destroyed by 


house of E. B. Fritz & Son was destroyed by fire; loss 
$10,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 
VIRGINIA. Richmond—February 7 the plant of the 


Johnston Box Co., Inc., was damaged by fire to the ex- 
tent of $7,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 


WASHINGTON. <Anacortes—The dry kilns of the Cor- 
bett Mill Co. were partly destroyed by fire February 2, 
causing a loss of $5,000. 9 “ 

Hoquiam—February 6 two dry kilns and shingles there- 
in at the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.’s plant 
were destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at $3,000; 
fully covered by insurance. 

AAP Orrrrv——~—* 


_COMPANY SUFFERS SEVERE FIRE LOSS. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 322 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of Dilliard and pool tables, 
ete., was swept by fire February 13, causing a complete 
loss of building and contents. 





OBITUARY 








Daniel W. Baird. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 13.—Daniel W. Baird, 75. years 
old, for many years editor of the Southern Lumberman, died 
at the home of his son, 5 miles from this city, February 7. 
Mr. Baird was born at Baird's Mill, about 7 miles south of 
Lebanon, Tenn., and was educated in the schools at Lebanon, 
but before completing his education enlisted in the Confed- 
erate Army with several of his brothers. He joined For 
rest’s Cavalry, being promoted later to captain of Company 
C in Starnes’ famous regiment and participated in many 
notable battles, including Chickamauga, Murfreesboro, 
Tishimingo Creek and Parker’s Crossroads. He endured 
many hardships during the war, being imprisoned at one 
time and later while riding in a box car made a daring 
escape by breaking open the door and leaping from the 
moving car. He found himself about 15 miles from home 
and at great risk reached there, a few days later rejoining 
his old commander. 

At the close of the war Mr. Baird began farming and 
sawmilling in Wilson County, in partnership with those of 


his brothers who had survived the war, removing in 1879 
to Lebanon, where he established a weekly newspaper. In 


1881, in connection with his nephew, A. E. Baird, he founded 
the Southern Lumberman. 

Mr. Baird married in 1865 Miss Dovie C. Hardy, 
daughter of Col. James W. Hardy, of Wilson County. He 
is survived by two daughters, Anne Sherrill Baird and Mrs. 
Luke Russell, of Paducah, Ky.; and two sons, Ed M. Baird, 
of Wilson County, and J. H. Baird, of Nashville. 

Interment was made at Lebanon February 8 in the pres- 
ence of a large party of friends, relatives and ex-soldiers. 





R. B. Dyer. 


Astonia, Ore., Feb. 12.—The lumber industry of Washing- 
ton and Oregon lost a valuable factor in the death of R. B. 
Dyer, president of the Clatsop Mill Co. For years Mr. Dyer 
was manager of the old Simpson Lumber Co., South Bend, 
Wash., leaving there nearly 10 years ago and becoming 
uctive head of the Clatsop Mill Co. at Astoria. He was a 
staunch believer in association work and a member of the 
old Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association almost 
from its beginning, and seldom missed attending a meeting 
of that or the Oregon association. He was also one of the 





THE 


LATE R. B. 


DYER. 


organizers and president of the Northwestern Association 
of Box Manufacturers, and a member of the Northwestern 
Sash & Door Manufacturers’ Association. His death will 
be keenly felt by those in the lumber and allied industries 
of the north coast. 





Joseph C. Kirkpatrick. 


POWELL, OHIO, Feb. 13.—Joseph C. Kirkpatrick, of J. C. 
Kirkpatrick & Son, lumber dealers of this city, died sud- 
denly from heart disease. He had served as county 
missioner of Delaware County and was prominent in 
vicinity. Besides his widow, one daughter and three 
survive. 


com- 
this 


sons 





Marion M. Menefee. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 12.—Marion M. Menefee, 63 years 
old, a member of the lumber firm of Cones & Menefee, died 


February 3 at the St. Francis Hospital. Mr. Menefee re- 
ceived injuries February 1, when the automobile in which 
he was riding was struck by a street car. His business 
partner, George W. Cones, was injured in the same acci- 
dent, but not fatally. Mr. Menefee came to Columbus in 


1892 and started in the lumber business. 
years ago. He is survived by his 


His wife died 12 
daughters, the Misses 


Augusta and Ona Menefee, and two brothers, who reside in 
Indiana. He was a Mason and a member of the First M. E 
Church. 





Albert T. Smith. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 18.—Albert T. Smith, 79 years old, 
died in Santa Monica, Cal., Sunday, February 2, after a 
few days’ illness. Mr. Smith was a pioneer lumber manu- 
facturer, having been engaged in that business with his 


brothers, Joseph (deceased) and W. K. Smith, 40 years ago. 
He retired about 10 years ago and disposed of his business 
interests to his brother, W. Kk. Smith. Two months ago Mr. 
Smith went South with his wife to spend the winter. His 
widow, three daughters, a son and a brother, all of this 
city, survive him. 





Charles F. Ziebold. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Feb. 18.—In an attempt to board a train 
Saturday, February 8, at Waterloo, Ill, his old home, 
Charles F. Ziebold, a well-known attorney here, fell under 
the cars and was so badly mangled that he died shortly 
afterward. As attorney and counselor for the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co. he was well known to lumbermen, be- 
cause of his prominence in the tap-line cases, he repre- 
senting several tap-line roads at the hearings at St. Louis 
and other points. 





John E. Dusenbury. 

Y., Feb. 12.—John E. Dusenbury, for many 
lumberman, died at his late home 
was a2 member of the lumber firm 


PORTVILLE, N. 
years prominent as a 
here last week. He 








PHILADELPHIA 














ROOFERS 


6” and 8” 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 


Flooring. 


1x6 and 1x12 
No. 3 Kiln Dried Rough. 


Send us your stock and price list 
to insure quick response. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 








” ti 

, 

The Floyd-Olmstead Company } 

Bulletin Building , 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

) 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 

146,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 2 

11,000 ft.4-4 - Log Run Maple i 

117,000 ft. 4-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 

41,000 ft. 5-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 

45,000 ft. 6-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
10,000 ft. 4-4 - Log Run Basswood 

19,000 ft. 8-4 - Log Rum Hickory 

SELLING AGENTS 

White Lumber Company, } 

Johnson City, Tenn. : 

7 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 
Hallowell & Souder, pp fitzen Be. 











Spruce and Hemlock | Thos. E. Coale 
White Pine Lumber 
Cypress Company 


Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Franklin Bank Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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White Pine Shop “‘stear™ 


We can furnish it from 1 to 4 inches thick. 


WE OFFER: = 


100M5-4No.2Shop. 125M5-4 No.3 Shop. 

125 M 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 75 M 6-4 No. 3 Shop. 
90M 8-4No.2Shop. 100M8-4 No.3 Shop. 
40 M 5-4 D Select. 60 M 6-4 D Select. 


Stuhr Lumber Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
“Old Fashioned ” 


Cork White Pine 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 










White Pine 


Maple Flooring i 
Bevel Siding 
Shingles and Pickets 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 





Capacity 60,000,000 Feet Yearly. 





SEDES SES HSE DOSTSOSUT SOG 








THE EASTERN LUMBER CO., Tonawanda, N.Y. § 





Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We Solicit your Inquiries for ae en 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 











IRJE:)D) ~~. al 
GUM : 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
| MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 














— ESTABLISHED 1890 — 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


618 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., CHICAGO 
A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 


Logging and Lumbering, - $5.25 postpaid. 
Lectures on Sylvicultare,- - - 2.15 = 
Forest Mensuration. - - - 1.16 ‘ss 
Forest Finance, - - - - «65 st 
Forest Policy, - - - - - 1.90 a 
Forest Protection, - - - 1.65 


Complete déscriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those interested in 
lumbering and forestry. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Wheelr & Dusenbury, which conducted large operations 
throughout the country. He was 76 years old and leaves 
a widow, two daughters and one son. He was for some 
years president of the First National Bank. 





Mrs. Anna Ward Irvine. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 12.—Mrs. Anna Ward Irvine, 
mother of Raymond W. Irvine, well-known wholesale lum- 
ber dealer of Centralia, IL, died at the Bethseda Hospital, 
this city, February 4. Death was due to heart disease. 
Mrs. Irvine was 53 years old, born August 15, 1860, The 
remains were interred at Covington, Ky., February 7. 





Eddens J. Darst. 


Peoria, ILL., Feb. 12.—Eddens J. Darst, 61 years old, 
president of the k. J. Darst & Sons Lumber Co. for the last 
22 years, died here February 7 from pneumonia. He was a 
native of Peoria and widely known in lumber circles. 





Chester Clark. 
WENDELL, MAss., Feb. 12.—Chester Clark, 80 years old, 


died suddenly of heart-disease January 31 while showing 
some lumber dealers his timber holdings. He was single 
and the last survivor of a family of four brothers and one 
sister. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 12.—In conformity with the 
views of the creditors’ committee, a friendly action in equity 
was taken, and the United States District Court for the 
Central District of Pennsylvania appointed William  H. 
Stephenson, of Lock Haven, and A. W. Kent, of Philadel- 
phia, receivers for the Ensminger Lumber Co., of Harrisburg. 
with directions to run the business and conserve the assets 
for the creditors. The appointment was made Saturday, 
February 8, and an organization meeting will be held 
shortly. 














ANACORTES, Wasi... Feb. 13.—The plant of the Fidalgo 
Mill Co., this city, has been ordered sold to the highest 
bidder on March &, by the Superior Court of Skagit County. 
The insolvency of this company caused the closing of the 
Schricker Bank at LaConner. Mr. Schricker was sent to 
the penitentiary for receiving deposits after he knew the 
bank was insolvent. He had used the funds of the bank 
to try to put the mill company on its feet. Four very 
prominent bankers of Seattle are now being tried for com 
plicity in this bank failure. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 13.—Charles S. Adams, referee 
in bankruptcy for N. S. Dayton, has issued notice to the 
creditors of bankrupt that February 17 a declaration of a 
dividend will be made upon all claims proved ‘and allowed 
therein, and said dividend will he paid within 10 days after 
February 17. 


MONTESANO, WASH., Feb. 12.—The plant of the Syverson 
Mill Co., which was built about three years ago at a cost 
of $166,000, was sold at receiver's sale last week to the 
Montesano Investment Co., for $45,000. 

Cuicaco, ILL. Feb. 12.—Framke & Sievers have filed an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


PENOLA, Va., Feb. 13.—F. S. Underhill and R. Hl. Bruce 
have been appointed receivers of the L. D. George Lum- 
ber Co. 


Great River, N. Y., Feb. 12.—J. E. Van Orden has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. 


Passaic, N. J., Feb. 12.—S. Berman has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. 

CHicaco, ILL., Feb. 12.—-Honel Bros. have filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 12.—The Milwaukee Seat & Tank 
Co. has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


CoL_uMBUs, O10, Feb. 18.—John T. Dunnick has been 
appointed receiver for the Jobson Lumber Co., which oper 
ates a large yard at 525 City Avenue. 





QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, COLO., Feb. 12.—Larry Maroney, lumberman 
and treasurer of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, has sold all of his stock in the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., of Denver, to John E. Hesse, presi- 
dent of that institution. Mr. Maroney was one of the 
founders of the bank and was its vice president. 

Word comes from Steamboat Springs that the Sarvis 
Timber Co. is making good progress in the erection of its 
three-story sawmill near that place, and the 3-mile flume 
from its timber tract to the mill. The whole will cost 
over $200,000. A general building boom is expected to 
follow the 50-mile extension of the Moffat road. 

The Gibson Lumber Co. has taken over the Farmers’ 
Mutual Lumber Co., of Clifton, and also the Independent 
Lumber Co.’s holdings at the same place. The closing of 
these two deals gives the Gibson company practical con- 
trol of the western slope business. 





IN NORTHWESTERN MONTANA. 


Lipsy, Mont., Feb. 10.—The Libby Lumber Co., re- 
cently added to its already extensive string of retail 
yards in eastern Montana by purchasing two more, one 
at Conrad and the other at Brady. For over a year 
the company has been acquiring yards throughout the 
country east of the Rockies, ali of which will be supplied 
with, lumber from the big plant at Libby, assuring a 
dependable and steady market for the output of the mill 
here. 

The Conrad Independent speaks in part of the deal as 
follows: 

One of the most important business deals that has been 
consummated in Conrad for some time was closed recently, 
when the Johnson Lumber Co., in both Conrad and Brady, 
sold its entire lumber business to the Libby Lumber Co. 
The Johnson Lumber Co. is one of the pioneer business in- 
stitutions of Conrad, having been established seven years 
ago by A. D. Johnson and B. J. Boorman. Mr. Johnson 
has been actively the head of the institution since its estab- 
lishment and has succeeded in building it up to one of the 
largest institutions of its kind in northern Montana. 





— 





TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO 


THE CHICAGO CONCATENATION. 

A highly successful concatenation was held in Chicavo 
during the convention of the Ilinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association. The concatenation was held 
in the Hotel Sherman, Wednesday evening, February 12, 
at 9 minutes past nine, 13 candidates being given tie 
work. Before the concatenation Vicegerent Snark D; 
lington asked the members to make the first part of the 
ritual as impressive and solemn as possible, as he said 
that that part of the work contained the fundament::| 
and essential features of the order and the candidat 
would be better impressed with its solemnity if the me» 
bers refrained from making unnecessary eat calls ani 
senseless remarks. 

The concatenation was preceded by a very enjoyab 
dinner, which was attended by a representative followiny 
of the Great Black Cat. The officers who led the purblin« 
kittens through the dark and intricate paths of th: 
gardens were the following: 








Snark-——A. Thorne Swift, Omaha, Neb. 

Senior Hoo-lloo——Francis J. Pike, Chicago. 

Junior IHloo-Lloo--Louis P. Hurter, Chicago, assisted 
Past Supreme Snark Charles D. Rourke, Urbana, Hl, an 
W. A. Eager, Chicago. 

tjojum—S. C. Bennett, Chicago. 

Scrivenoter—John D. Pease, Chicago 

Jabberwock— A. H. Ruth, Chicago. 

Custocatian—A,. J. Cross, Chicago. 

Arcanoper——-F. A. Johnson, Chicago. 

Gurdon—H. C. Swofferd, Chicago 

The initiates were: 

Grover Cleveland Allen, Cotton Valley, La.; Porter, Wadlk 

& Co. 

John Laverne Anderson, Chicago; BE. H. Klann Lumber Cx 
Artford Bates Carson, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
William Morris Collins, Chicago; Charles S. Smith. 
Thomas Percival Conpropst, Chicago: C. L. Cross. 

Arthur William David, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Merle “Emma” Flynn, South Chicago; Manhattan Lumbe: 

Co. 
tSurney Henry Franzen, jr., 

Coal Co. 

Louis Edward Freeman, South Chicago; Manhattan Lumbe 

Oo, 
ternhard Herman Max IHammerschmidt, Lombard; Lom 

bard Brick & Tile Co. 

Ralph Batterham Herring. Hinsdale; Lord Lumber Co. 
Oliver Winfield Smith. Chicago: Hl. Hl. Hettler Lumber Co 
Frank John Vonesh, Chicago; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


Desplaines ; Desplaines Lbr. & 





HOO-HOO TO ENLIVEN A CONVENTION. 

Vicegerent Snark H. C. Spengler, of northern Towa, 
announces that a concatenation will be held in Ceda 
Rapids, Iowa, Tuesday evening, February 25, in the Jim 
Block, in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Central lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, scheduled 
for the following day, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Montrose. Invitation to be present is extended to all 
lumbermen, whether association members or not. To non 
members a good chance is offered to join Hoo-Hoo and 
applications may be had upon request. 

Vicegerent Spengler proclaims that there will be a 
session ‘‘on the root’’ and a good time immediately after 
the concatenation, adding: ‘‘Remember, you are all 
welcome, and you are commanded to leave everything to 
be present at sharp 8 o’clock, as on the stroke of 9 will 
commence a solemn exemplification of the Biographical 
Degree and the Degree of the Playful Kitten.’’ 





AUTO SHOW BUILDING. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 10.—Permission has been granted 
by the Panama-Pacific International Exposition to the 
National Association of Automobile Manufacturers to 
erect a Motor Transportation Building on the 1915 ex 
position site. This structure is to house the most at- 
tractive automobile show ever held in the world, and 
which is to last through the entire period of the Inter- 
national World’s Fair in this city. 

Announcement of this was made by Director of Exhib- 
its, Asher Carter Baker, who stated that the automobile 
manufacturers and allied industries, fully satisfied that 
the physical area of the Transportation Exhibits Build- 
ing did not permit space to be allotted of sufficient di- 
mensions to accommodate these industries, had asked 
permission to erect its own building. 

The design of this building is one of the most modern 
notes in the composition of the exposition and_har- 
monizes admirably with the general classie lines estab- 
lished by the architectural commission. In this  build- 
ing the processes of manufacture and assembling will 
be shown and the importance and extent of this great 
industry will be placed before the world. The industry 
will expend $90,000 on the interior decoration. This 
structure will be one of the largest of the exposition 
palaces. It is approximately 275 feet front by 800 
feet deep, covering somewhat over five acres. 





FOR A UNIFORM PRICE ON LUMBER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 12.—Several measures aimed 
at socalled discrimination in the sale of various products 
have been consolidated into a bill before the Minnesota 
House, bearing the names of Representatives H. H. 
Dunn, L. W. Vasaly and George H. Voxland. The bill 
has been reported favorably to the house. It absorbs the 
rarious bills prohibiting discrimination in the sale of 
lumber, and the bill as it stands prohibits the sale of 
products of any kind at different points in the State by 
the same concern at varying prices, after taking into 
account the difference in freight. A drastie antitrust 
bill, modeled on the Missouri law, has been framed by 
H. H. Dunn and has been approved by the house com- 
mittee on general legislation. 
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ORIENTAL TIMBER AND LUMBER. 


Merchantable Trees of the Philippines - Korea’s Soil 
Suitable to Afforestation—Manchuria’s Trade. 





SHANGHAI, CHINA, Jan, 25.—The Philippine Islands 
possess timber in abundance. The west coast of Pala- 
wan, washed by the China Sea, is a land of much beauty, 
and although off the track of navigation to the south 
it is only partly explored; it is known, however, to be 
largely uninhabited. It is but a few years ago that a 
white man penetrated for the first time up its great 
watercourse—the sunken river that rises on the slopes 
of St. Paul’s Mountain, and empties itself into St. Paul’s 
Bay. Two of its waterways are known to be extremely 
beautiful, namely, Malampaya Sound and Bakuit Bay. 
Malampaya Sound was known to Admiral Rhodjestven- 
sky, and he planned to use it as a secret base, for his 
fleet might have remained hidden there for weeks un- 
known to the world. The waters in that region abound 
in fish. 

For many years it has been reported that in the hin- 
terland lies an immense tract of rich agricultural land, as 
well as magnificent forests of hardwood. Officials of the 
Bureaus of Land and Forestry have long been desirous 
of seeing this region prospected. Considering the area 
of Malampaya Sound it is extraordinary that it is so 
little known. Spaniards and Americans have penetrated 
therein, but the big section of Palawan that embraces it 
is almost entirely unexplored. It is true that one com- 
pany for several years has been engaged in getting out 
timber on one arm of the sound, but the other stands 
of timber have never been properly cruised. 

Messrs. Sherfesee and Barbour, of the Bureau of 
Lands, recently left Manila with the party of Secretary 
Worcester for Culion. From there the two forestry men 
will be taken on to Malampaya Sound, where they pro- 
pose to examine a big stand of hardwood timber and a 
tract of agricultural land, said to contain about 50,000 
acres, lying at the back of the sound. They plan to 
make a preliminary investigation of the country, and, 
if their observations are satisfactory, a properly organ- 
ized and equipped party will be subsequently sent into 
the country. 


Herr Duss, Director of the German Forestry Bureau 
at Tsingtao, recently visited Korea to study the affor- 
estation works undertaken by the governor-general. He 
is reported to have said that he considered the soil and 
climate of Korea well suited to the growth of trees. 


Afforestation will, he said, be effected with less difficulty: 


and with better results in Korea than in Siberia or North 
China. Nothing ean be wiser than the afforestation pol- 
icy pursued by the Government, and satisfactory results 
may be expected within a few years. Herr Duss was 
also convinced that the tree which would give the best 
results is acacia arabica. He had found that desolate 
forests in Tsingtao had been revived by the planting of 
the tree mentioned. 


Kirin (Manchuria) Lumber Trade. 

The Kirin lumber season usually begins about May, 
when the general thaw swells the Sungari, and reopens it 
to navigation. The forest lands which supply lumber lie 
about 150 miles eastward of the city of Kirin, and the 
Sungari River serves as almost the only available chan- 
nel of transportation. The work of felling trees in these 
forests generally begins in November and lasts till the 
following April. The Russian merchants interested in 
Kirin lumber have recently applied to the Chinese-East- 
ern Railway for the lowering of freight rates on lumber 
for conveyance along the Sungari from Kirin to Laohsiao- 
kou Station in the Harbin-Kwanchengtzu section. During 
the few summer months, when there is plenty of water in 
the river, a trip from Kirin to the railway station takes 
two and one-half days for a lumber steamboat. In the 
other part of the navigable season the time taken up is 
about four days. The existing tariff, as it stands, is 
cheaper than the railway freight on the Kirin-Chang- 
chun line, but this will be reversed if the Russian 
Railway freight rate from Laohsiaokao southward to 
Changchun be added to the river freight. 

The city of Kirin is not the only depot for the tim- 
ber which is floated down the Sungari. The river runs 
past Kirin in a straight line, and thus the lumber rafts 
moored there are often exposed to the danger of break- 
ing loose owing to the force of the waves. 

The port of Chiuchan, some eight and one-half miles 
from Kirin by railway, and on the bank of the Sungari, 
is situated very favorably for the mooring of timber 
rafts. There, the river is indented, and the force of the 
eurrent is broken, making the place more suitable for 
mooring lumber rafts than Kirin itself. Equipped with 
this natural advantage Chiuchan is rapidly becoming a 
lumber center, and now has over 60 dealers, and a well- 
constructed landing place for timber. The port now 
also commands railway facilities, and thus it is only rea- 
‘sonable to suppose that it will soon become an exceed- 
ingly prosperous timber center, and outrival Kirin. 


Dalny (Manchuria) Lumber Market. 


The prices and freights of lumber imported into the 
Japanese port of Dalny are as foliows: ; 


Price. Freight. 
Otaru Hokkaido ...... 3 sen per cu. ft.....Yen 3 per ton 
Oe rte Le 4 een per cu.. ft...<:. Yen 4 per ton 
DE. cca Chew ae awaswelsrs 4% sen per cu. ft..... Yen 6 per ton 


(1 Japanese sen='% cent, U. S. Gold.) 


In the computation of the cubic foot Kirin lumber is 
figured by the dimensions of the smaller end, and Hokkaido 
lumber is reckoned by the mean dimensions of the smaller 
and larger ends together. For this reason Kirin lumber is 
not so dear as might be supposed, in comparison with 
Hokkaido. Furthermore, Kirin timber is credited with 
possessing greater durability than its competitor, and on 
this account is popular with the Chinese. The recent open- 
ing of the Kirin-Changchun Railway will no doubt put 


Kirin lumber in a much more advantageous position in 
competition with its rivals. 

The Antung Saw Mill Co., which has a mill in course 
of erection on its site of 468,000 square feet on the Yalu 
at Liutaokou, near Antung, will begin operations shortly. 
The machinery has been completely installed, and a recent 
trial was satisfactory. 


UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP. 


An Arkansas Mill Plant That Excels in Diversity and 
Completeness of Its Equipment. 





Cuio, ARK., Feb. 10.—Since about Feb. 1 of last 
year the big hardwood and yellow pine plant at this point, 
formerly operated by the receivers of the old Clio Lumber 
Co., has been running full blast under the new ownership 
of the Triangle Lumber Co. During the receivership 
several gentlemen who were familiar with the possibili- 
ties of the old company’s holdings succeeded in enlisting 
sufficient new capital to take over the entire timber hold- 
ings and plant. Under the new arrangement the Virgin 
Timber Co. is the owner of the timber and the manufac- 
turing operation, and the Triangle Lumber Co. is sub- 
sidiary to the tinyber company, being known as the operat- 
ing department. Both concerns are headed by J. H. 
Allen, of Pine Bluff, Ark., as president and general man- 
ager, and associated with him are A, B. Newman, Illinois 
Realization Co., Chicago; W. J. Lockwood, Pine Bluff; 


a —EeE 





Re SE i na 





MAIN MILL TRIANGLE LUMBER CO., CLIO, ARK. 


Ben J. Altheimer, Chicago, and C. G. Price, of the South- 
ern Trust Co., Pine Bluff. 

Few plants in the South have as diversified or complete 
an equipment as this one. There are two band mills, one 
with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, which is used to 
cut both yellow pine and hardwoods, and another strictly 
hardwood mill capable of cutting 45,000 feet per day. 
In addition to these and a large planing mill, is an oak 
flooring plant of ample capacity. A machine shop said 
to be the most complete and best equipped of any in the 
State, insures quick repairs and proper handling of the 
seven locomotives used by the company in its logging 
department. 

With its present timber holdings the company has 
about 10 years’ cut in sight. At present the output is 
divided into 40 per cent oak, 40 per cent gum and 20 
per cent shortleaf yellow pine. The yellow pine timber is 
of high quality and runs to a large percentage of uppers. 





RESIDENCE J. H. ALLEN, OF CLIO, ARK. 
(Mr. Allen is manager of the Triangle Lumber Co.) 


In the manufacture of hardwood particular attention is 
paid to quartered oak flitches for eastern factory trade. 
Oak flooring is turned out in every grade from factory to 
clear quartered. 

Like many other southern operators this company is 
devoting much thought and attention to exploiting its 
cutover lands for general farming and fruit raising. 
General Manager Allen, over the signature of the Ander- 
son & Saline River Railroad Co., which is owned by the 
Virgin Timber interests, has issued a 25-page booklet 
replete with valuable information on the productiveness 
of the soil of the holdings. These lie along the company 
road which runs in a northwesterly direction from Clio 
to the town of Millerville, 22 miles distant. For the pur- 
pose of guiding the farmers of Triangle County along 
the best and most profitable lines of agriculture the com- 
pany has employed a scientific farmer, formerly connected 
with the United States Department of Agriculture, who 
is establishing at Clio and Millerville practical demon- 
stration farms where all crops suited to the section will 
be grown by the latest and most approved methods. 

Mr. Allen’s faith in the future development of this 
community is partly shown in the splendid permanent 
home he has built at Clio, a view of which appears 
herewith. 





Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA, 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. . NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills’ - - MARION, VA. 








W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office, General Office, 
No. 18 Broadway. JOHNSTOWN. PA. 





Hadentine Lumber Co., Inc. 
Office, CAMDEN, N. J. 
HARDWOODS | Will Saw 15,000,000 Feet 
and SPRUCE Hemlock before April Ist. 
GET YOUR ORDERS IN EARLY 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON. - WEST VIRGINIA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILAS:— Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holeomb, W. Va. 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 
MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow IPime 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1703 Heyworth Bidg., Chicago. 
MILLS: Monroe Miss., Pinebur, Miss. 


OUR SPECIALTIES : 


Timbers, Silo Stock and Kiln Dried 1” Stock. 














i W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
TS aang noe 
Timber and Ties 


Cedar Posts, Yellow 
Pine, Fir Timber. 


» Specialty :—Oak Timber, Plank, Etc. 
a 2 


Pilsen Lumber Company ~ 
WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK, YELLOW PINE 
LATH and SHINGLES. Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 


General Office, 

Yards and Planing Mills: 
22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets 
CHICAGO 
Mills at Falcon, Miss. 














Long Dis. Phones, Canal 3190-3191 ) 





Laflin and 22nd Streets, CHICAGO 
5 = ‘4 








WHITE STAR LUMBER C0., ctickcs* i" 


Phone Harrison 4012. Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 


Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR and RED CEDAR 


D LIGHTBODY. Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C. E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 








Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


C. H. Worcester Company 


f CHICAGO 











J. L. LANE & COMPANY > 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell 
108 La Sallie Street 4 CHICAGO, ILL. 























Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. 
Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 
of all Kinds. 
CHICAGO. 














2244-2252 Laflin Street, . 
Railroad and 


TIMBER 2232232" 


OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 
SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 


Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 








Holloway Hardwood 
Lumber Co. 


1308 Great Northern Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


Let us handle your 
| HARDWOODS 


for you. Write us. 











Fred. D. Smith Hardwood 


1323 to 1343 No. Branch St. L b 
CHICAGO. umber. 











WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 


Demand in Chicago continues steadily strong, whole- 
salers being generally well provided with stocks and 
those having their assortments in good proportions are 
able to meet all current wants, but the demand has 
been of such a nature as to make large holes, with the 
result that there will have to be much stocking up in 
expectation of the spring trade. Buyers are not hag- 
gling as to prices, all reasonable offers being promptly 
accepted, the main consideration seeming to be the 
acquisition of the stock desired. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
February S aggregated 58,206,000 feet, against 31,- 
166,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1912. Total 
receipts from January 1 to February 8, 1913, amounted 
to 300,151,000 feet, an increase of 140,750,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended February 8 were 15,470,000 feet, an in- 
erease of 1,181,000 feet over the corresponding week 
in 1912. Total shipments from January 1 to February 
8 aggregated 85,987,000 feet, 17,655,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period in 
1912. Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease 
of 1,542,000 over the corresponding week in 1912, while 
total receipts from January 1 to February 8, 1913, 
show an increase of 3,198,000. Shipments of shingles 
for the week show a decrease—912,000 in amount— 
over the same week last year, while total shipments 
show an increase of 4,476,000 over the comparative 
period from January 1, 1912. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by the Board of Trade. 
Receipts, Week Ended February 8. 











Lumber. Shingles. 

1913 . ons 58,206,000 4,468,000 

1912 oe 31,166,000 6,010,000 

Increase ees a | eee 

Decrease d fe ST To, | aoe eh ace 1,542,000 
Total Receipts, January 1 to February 8. . 

Lumber. Shingles. 

1913 ; Bet .. .3800,151,000 39,516,000 

1912. . 159,401,000 36,318,000 

EAROERG 5. kwh cae hea w ene eeeaee 140,750,000 3,198,000 
Shipments, Week Ended February 8. ; 

Lumber. Shingles. 

1913 ; . 15,470,000 4,210,000 

1912 . : .. 14,289,000 5,122,000 

Increase 1,181,000 eee 

Decrease ; ; Saas shes 912,000 
Total Shipments, January 1 to February 8. | 

Lumber. Shingles. 

1913 ee Seer. fd 35,483,000 

1912 .. 68,332,000 31,007,000 


Increase - 17,655,000 4,476,000 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 


for the week ended February 12 were: 


Class. No. Value. 
LOS eee ee once , , 4 2 $ 1,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.. eA eT ee 29 71,600 
5,000 and under Yee oe . 9 58,000 
10,000 and under a Easels 8 104,000 
25,000 and under oe. Seer 1 40,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........ Saeinte 2 120,000 
McCormick Estate, Harvester Building, 
5-story steel warehouse..........ce.-.- 1 125,000 
J. R. Thompson, 2-story brick theater 1 100,000 
ees hans ; i final ais ei ie) Se $619,800 
Average valuation for week - 11,690 
Totals previous week..... ete es a 88 1,003,820 
Average valuation previous week...... A 11,407 
Totals corresponding week 1912......... 60 554,750 
Totals January 1 to February 12, 1913 572 9,217,495 
Totals corresponding period 1912........ . 804 3,033,250 
Totals corresponding period 1911......... 609 5,916, 260 
Totals corresponding period 1910.......... 639 10,000,825 
Totals corresponding period 1909.......... 960 11,371,400 
Totals corresponding period 1908.......... 639 5,101,750 
Totals corresponding period 1907. sie . 542 5,700,400 
Totals corresponding period 1906.......... 639 5,239,525 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for January, 1913 and 1912: 


No. Feet. Cost. 
as Oren 2 476 15,778 $6,902,000 
BRETT HENNE. o 500s chs ee seduce ee 422 8,808 1,999,500 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Sales of white pine are said not to be up to 
those of last month, but inquiries, with spring business 
plainly the motive, are very numerous. The market still 
holds firm and the common grades of stock are still in- 
adequate to meet the present wants. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Sales are increasing and the mar- 
ket is beginning to take on an active phase already, as 
buyers are getting in line to insure the supplying of their 
spring wants. There is every reason to believe that dry 
stocks will be badly broken and in some lines cleaned 
up entirely before new lumber is ready for market. New 
lists are recording advances in short piece stuff, No. 3 
and No. 5 boards, and some other items. 


Bay City and Saginaw. In the pine trade in the val- 
ley the market continues firm and uneventful for good 
lumber with a seasonable volume of business, cheaper 
grades being demanded in excess of the available sup- 
plies. The trade has been so active that stocks have not 
accumulated and are reported exceptionally low. 





New York. Demand for all sizes and grades holds up 
weil, but there is not the snap to business there was a 
month ago. Prices are well maintained and wholesalers 
say the run of inquiries from retailers is very satisfac- 
tory. Indications point to a good volume of business 
during the spring. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is not showing very much activ- 
ity, but prices are holding firm and are expected to con- 


‘tinue to hold firm during this year, as there will not be 


enough stocks in some grades to go around. Low-grad 
demand continues active and the scarcity of stock turn 
attention to the better grades and imparts strength ther 
also. The yard stocks are of fair size, except in the 
lower grades, but with a brisk spring demand starting 
in there is likely to be something of a shortage. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. The market has toned up 
somewhat during the last week and dealers state they 
have no complaint to offer over the volume of trade of 
fering at this time of the year. Prices are showing up 
ward tendencies and dealers state that such conditions 
are essential to meet the advances being made at the 
mills. Box and some of the other lower items are selling 
from $2 to $3 higher than a year ago and the implication 
is made that further advances of marked proportions wi! 
be in order before the close of the year 


Pittsburg, Pa. Inquiries for white pine continue 
active and the demand is improving for the better grades 
which for a time showed some slowing down. The mar 
ket is firm but has not advanced to any extent though 
there has been a marked scarcity in certain lines whieh 
has made it difficult to fill orders promptly 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. Offerings are limited and wholesalers are 
able to promptly dispose of all available stocks. Prices 
are well held and reports from the East indicate that 
manufacturing is progressing very slowly and practically 
no stock being accumylated Yards are fairly well sup- 
plied, but not to the extent usually prevailing at thi 
season of the vear. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The trade is handicapped to a large ex- 
tent by the lack of stock. The mills are not turning out 
much and prices are strong. Dealers report that the 
quotations are about $3 a thousand above those of a year 
ago. The outlook is regarded as favorable for a good 
spring trade. Owing to the high prices asked by th 
mills, dealers are not laying in large stocks, but say they 
are buying cautiously. 


Boston, Mass. Nothing new of any importance has 
been reported from up-north regarding any improvement 
in supplying the trade with this stock, although a fair 
quantity of dimension and random is being offered. Boards 
are rather scarce and are holding at a stiff price, with 
prospect of an advance. Lath, especially 1%-inch, have 
been offered at $4.40 Boston, although some dealers claim 
such is not the case, but this particular case came under 
the personal observation of the writer and is therefore 
verified. Frames have advanced to $27, base, Boston. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Spruce mills are not keeping pace wit} 
requirements of the trade. In some cases complaints are 
heard of long delayed deliveries, particularly in the East 
Pittsburgh buyers are taking hold of spruce more freely 
and the volume of business has grown rapidly during the 
last few months. Prices are strong but unchanged from 
the last adopted list. Stocks at the mills are generally 
broken and mixed cars are rather avoided by 
manufacturers. 


leading 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Dealers are enjoying a fair post trade. Re 
tail yards are well cleaned out in this territory and are 
expecting a good post demand as soon as the ground 
shall soften. Some poles are being shipped to the South- 
west and inquiries from telephone and telegraph compa- 
nies indicate that much construction work will be done 
the coming season. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Some buying is being done by the 
leading consumers of poles, but the situation on the whole 
is quiet. Prices are firm and supplies of dry stock ar« 
going to be very low in the spring. The certainty of 
reduced production this winter has a tendency to stiffen 
prices on the old stocks. Producers are not angling much 
for business, but feel satisfied that their stock will com- 
mand better prices a little later on. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Some of the wholesalers report a slight 
tapering off locally, compared with January. Still trade 
in the aggregate is good for this time of the year and 
complaint of a serious falling off is not made as a general 
thing. Oak is holding its own in demand and shows good 
prices, with everything dry in firsts and seconds inch 
plain oak being taken as fast as in condition to ship. 
White ash is in good position. Cottonwood is strong 
and red gum has shown no falling off in demand or price. 
Northern woods are all reported steady and in generally 
good request. Birch, ash and elm are in excellent shape 
and a material improvement has been noticed for bass- 
wood recently. Maple is steady. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Quotations all along the line are 
strong and the prospects for spring buyers are rather 
dubious. Everything en the birch and maple list is sold 
down close and prices are up to the top notch. The sup- 
ply of southern oak is light and prices have advanced 
with the reports of flood damage to southern mills and 
stocks. All northern hardwoods are firm and everything 
that can be used in place of birch is selling readily at 
good prices. 

St. Louis, Mo. Orders have been coming in in season- 
able proportions considering the weather, which has been 
anything but favorable for business during the last few 
days. Inquiries have been increasing right along and are 
coming from every section, indicating the shortness of 
stocks in the vards of the retailers all over this territory. 
Prices are firm with a decided upward tendency, particu- 
larly on the most salable items. Dry lumber is very 
searce. Oak and ash continue to be the best in demand 
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d the for 


sk. 


requests cottonwood, gum «and cypress are 


Kansas City, Mo. 
pecially of 


There is a good buying movement, 
l-inch oak firsts and seconds; also of dry 


o. 1 common and factory stock. The market is being 
irengthened by the prospect for a further increase in 
mand. All hardwoods are firm in price. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand is good and the movement of 
imber is about as large as could be expected. There is 
scarcity in some items and this necessarily restricts 
e volume of business therein. The position of the 
wer grades of cottonwood and gum is decidedly strong. 
e demand for both is active, while offerings are small. 
ie box factories are in the market for considerable quan- 
ties of both items. There is also demand from other 
urees and altogether these are among the strongest 
ems of the entire hardwood list. Plain oak easily ranks 
econd, The demand for this, particularly in thin stock, 
exceptionally good and prices are well maintained 
suartered oak is not in as active demand nor at prices 
firm as in the case of plain. The demand for ash is 
easonably active. Offerings not heavy and prices 
re well maintained. The activity in building operations 


are 


stimulating the demand for cypress to some extent 
nd the movement of this lumber is normal. The upper 
rades of cottonwood are in fair demand. Red gum is 
nly fairly active. Sap gum is moving freely and is 
ringing good prices. 

Nashville, Tenn. The various grades are in good de- 
nand and prices continue firm. The demand for oaks 


ontinues strong and cager buyers are keeping the sup- 
low for they are hot after all good grades. There 
s increased activity in the low grades of poplar, but 
rst and seconds not such good sellers Chestnut is 
n fair demand. 


are 





Louisville, Ky. Demand remains 
rade conditions are satisfactory. 
visis sufficient to hold the market up to its former firm 
ondition, In fact, the outlook does not indicate any 
hange except for the better. Lumbermen are counting 
mn good business continuing, altogether unaffected by the 
vork of the tariff menders at Washington. Meanwhile 
nin red oak continues to lead in sales, with plain white 
follower. Quartered oak is generally strong, and 
hestnut and ash are moving freely. A number of in- 
juiries for hickory dimension stock have been noted re- 
ently. Cottonwood and gum are active 


brisk, and general 
Buying continues on a 


close 





Lynchburg, Va. Oak continues active in all lines. Oak 
wards are being taken in large quanties by furniture 
manufacturers, and there is a good demand for flooring 
(he trade in oak car stock continues brisk. The demand 
for chestnut is slightly stronger in some lines. 


The ex- 
port trade shows no variation, being fairly active. 
Ashland, Ky. There is very little change in the mar- 
ket, which has been excellent for many months. The 
tendency of prices is upward. A small amount of stock 
s going on sticks. 
New York. Demand continues strong and all classes 
of hardwoods are readily disposed of. Dry stock is hard 
to get and wholesalers claim they have very little diffi- 


culty in disposing of whatever stock is in shipping condi- 
tion. Mill supplies are still scarce and prices all through 
the jist are uniformly well held. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Trade is unusually good There is-not 
© much stock to be had as could be sold and yards are 
running jow in some grades, althcugh it is hoped that 
mills will soon be able to make shipments. The largest 


selling is in plain oak and there is a fair amount of busi- 
ness also in quartered, which is somewhat firmer in price 
Maple and ash are good sellers. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. <A seasonably good trade is 
reported among hardwood dealers. All woods that are 
obtainable in a well seasoned condition are receiving their 
share of attention, principally from manufacturers. Fair 
supplies are reported in stock but dealers are holding it 





in expectation of better prices when spring demand 
opens, 
Boston, Mass. Improvement in hardwood trade con- 


tinues, and within the next few weeks it is expected this 
branch of the trade will have struck its gait and con- 
tinue for the coming season. Dealers report inquiries 
coming in a little better, but they find it difficult to get 
certain items; for instance, there is an inquiry here now 
for three cArs of firsts and seconds poplar, all 8 feet or 
16 feet long, which the dealer reports he is having diffi- 
culty in finding. Maple fieoring prices are still very firm, 
as are oak flooring, but orders are not plenty. 


Baltimore, Md. The hardwood trade is not only hold- 
ing its own but seems to be making headway, if the quo- 
tations on oak are any indication. The tendency with 


respect to this wood is still upward and the mills evi- 
dently are able to get almost any price in reason. Buy- 
ers are after stocks and the product of mills is being 
shipped out as fast as possible. The export movement 
is also satisfactory and no difficulty seems to be experi- 
enced in getting the figures asked. With the ocean freight 
rate situation easier, the exporters are disposed to ge 
ahead and make shipments, their chief concern being to 
get lumber in suitable quantities and of desired quality. 
As for the other woods, they also are in good shape, 
chestnut being asked for in all divisions, and even sound 
wormy is bringing very satisfactory returns. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. White oak sales have been a feature 
during the last week. The advances paid for prompt ship- 
ment stocks has varied from $2 to as high as $4 and the 
demand is stronger than usual. Chestnut is better, 
though good chestnut is rather slow. Low grades are 
almost entirely out of the market. In poplar and com- 
mon oak, trading has been active and strong. Low-grade 
hardwoods are all sold far ahead and prices remain 
strong. Good hickory is in strong demand and active 
inquiries indicate that consumers are short of supplies 
for the spring business. Prices are very stiff. Ash of 
the better grades is also fairly active and prices are held 


firmly. Low-grade ash is selling freely and in .good 
volume. 
Columbus, Ohio. Demand has been active during the 


last week despite the extremely low temperatures which 
prevailed the greater part of the time. Dealers are stock- 
ing up for the spring trade as there is every indication 
of an active building season-and dealers want to be pre- 
pared, Factories are still good buyers and the furniture 
men are now getting back to the market. Vehicle and 
implement men are buying rather liberally. Dry stocks 
are still scarce and milis are operating as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Prices are firm and every change is towards higher 
levels. Advances in plain oak, poplar and chestnut have 
been well maintained. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Prices are firm on all items with 
plain oak advancing steadily in price and the call from 
consumers increasing. All dry stocks are scarce with 
demand splendid and inquiries for future delivery indicate 
a very strong tone to the market. All low-grade hard- 
woods suitable for box making sell readily and top prices 
are asked. Chestnut in all grades and thicknesses is in 
excellent demand. Ash in thick stock is almost as strong 
as plain oak; other tiicknesses and grades are moving 
well. Maple seems to be in more urgent demand than 
ever before and the inquiries for it are increasing. Hard- 
wood flooring is doing as well as can be expected at this 
time of year. Milis are all busy and, owing to the in- 
creased cost of lumber, prices will advance without doubt. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. The hemlock trade continues of a steady 
character. Not for years has the demand been as heavy 
as has ruled during the last two months. Many of the 


manufacturers state that in spite of all they can do their 
stocks are being steadily reduced. It is seldom that the 
jocal demand for hemlock has been as good in February 
as at this time, especially is this true of smal] dimen- 


sion. 


Bay City and Saginaw. In the hemlock and hardwood 
lines stocks are 60 per cent of those at this date last sea- 
son with not very good prospects of accumulation owing 
to the adverse logging conditions. 








New York. Prices are as firm as they have been any 
time in the Jast two months. Mill supplies are scarce 
and yards are carrying only limited stocks. Building 
prospects in the suburban sections are good. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Retail demand is not heavy, but the 
yard stocks are not large and the outlook for business 


in the near future is regarded as good. Prices are strong. 
A mill representative states that nothing is being offered 
in hemlock less than $15 for the poorest grade, whereas 
lumber of this character could be bought several years 
ago for considerably Jess than half this price. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. With favorable weather con- 
ditions for building most of the winter stocks are begin- 
ning to show the shrinkage that was expected to make 
itself apparent before stocks could be replenished by 
vessel next season. Although assortments are somewhat 
broken, dealers expect to be in a position to fill out most 
orders Mixed orders are in better demand than 


now 
usual. 





Boston, Mass. Easiern clipped boards have not de- 
creased any in popularity notwithstanding the high price, 
the demand being far ahead of the supply, with pros- 
pects of an advance from reports of leading dealers. Some 
random boards are coming in occasionally and are being 
bought by retailers who formerly would not have them, 
giving preference to the clipped stock lengths. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. With hemlock “officially” at $23 base 
in Pittsburgh, there is no let-up in demand and in some 
sizes better than this is asked from West Virginia and 
Michigan mills which indicates that there is little chance 
of a reduction in present prices being forced from out- 
side competition. Stocks are scarce and shipments s!ow 
on orders. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade continues rather brisk although 
the scarcity of stocks is having its effect. There is no 
surplus stock in any section and prices are about what 
the seller desires, 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. A normal demand for most items is reported 
for this wood, with a proportionately better call for firsts 
and seconds than for the other grades. Representatives 





of the Ohio River mills, however, say common lumber 
has improved steadily. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is most active in the lower 


grades and the stock is not equal to the inquiry. Stocks 
of low grades have been bringing a good price for some 
months and dealers have been able to dispose of all they 
had on hand. There is much difficulty in replenishing 
supplies from the mills. Dealers who have been on the 
ground state that there is a buyer at every mill looking 
for low grades and willing to bid up the price if the man- 
ufacturer will only let him have the stock. 





Ashland, Ky. Call appears strong for specials, thin 
stock being particularly in demand. Millmen can not 
take on all the business offered owing to light stocks. 
Very little lumber is being manufactured this month. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

Baltimore, Md. All of the grades and sizes seem to be 
moving with sufficient freedom to take care of the out- 
put, with the possible exception of extra wide lumber 
which is not called for with the urgency that the millmen 
could desire, and which. fails to bring the prices such 
stocks ought to realize because of their relative scarcity 
To be sure, some improvement has taken place in this 
respect, but extra wide poplar is still heavy and could 
easily stand a considerable boost. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand for the better grades of 
poplar, No, 1 common and better is stronger than for 
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by putting yourself in position to turn him an 
occasional favor at a 
good profit to yourself. 
lf you operate a saw 
mill or a pocket planing 
mill in your yard there 
are lots of times when 
you could keep youren- 
gine busy grinding out 
dollars for yourself by 
grinding corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. on a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


for your farmer friends. It's only another way of helping to 
keep trade at home, but every time you get a farmer to call on 
you there's a chance of selling him some lumber. See the point? 
At the price we sell this mill you can’t afford to be without it. 
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The scene above shows a portion of our yard and sheds at Dover, North 
Carolina. If you are still in doubt as to our ability to fill your orders for 








test and remember our 


MILLING IS PERFECT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
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Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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several months. Wide stock,- too, is going better anid 
dealers feel much encouraged. Nos. 2 and 3 commo; 
are, if anything, scarcer than ever and the price is sk 
high, all dealers being short of stock and finding mu 
difficulty in securing enough for their requirements. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade in poplar is still active and 
stocks are being depleted. There is a fairly good deman:) 
for the wide sizes now. Dealers are buying well and 
prices are still firm and inclined to advance. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. The scarcity of rolling stock is regarded 
serious factor by local wholesalers and representative 
as anything that can be shipped under six weeks or tw 
months is booked for reasonably prompt delivery. te 
ports from the Coast are to the effect that logs ar 
scarce, Owing to the recent heavy snow storms. Inqui) 
in this section is strong and the outlook for spring bus 
ness jin Coast lumber has never before been so good, 


Portland, Ore. Reports from all sources indicate t} 
lumber market to be in very good condition. The mil 
in the Columbia River district and throughout the Stat: 
are busy and well booked in advance, Foreign deman 
is good but bottoms are scarce and hence the volume « 
business is not as large as it could be were carriers le 
difficult to obtain. Rail business is active and Californi 
is buying liberally. The local business promises to b 
good the coming summer. Sash and door factories report 
a fair quantity of business in spite of the cold weathe: 
that hit the Pacific Northwest the past month. 


Tacoma, Wash. A seasonable volume of business 
coming in, prices are holding firm and the trade outloo! 
continues bright according to the fir millmen. Timber 
and car material are both moving well. A large volum 
of offshore trade is being done. Fir logs are stiff but 
enough are available at $7, $9 and $13 to supply the mills 


Kansas City, Mo. An unusual demand for fir in Mis 
souri, Kansas, lowa and Nebraska has resulted in a fur 
ther advance. Common is from 56 cents to $1 stronger 
and uppers have been similarly affected. so far as most 
of the manufacturers are concerned. This advance comes 
in the face of a tendency to weakness in southern pine 
with which fir is in competition. Fir appears to have 
a bit the better of its contest with southern pine so fa) 
as the prices are concerned, but lumbermen expect that 
eonditions will equalize themselves. Cedar siding is 
scarce and very strong at about 50 cents off. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Trade continues active for shop lumber. The 
California mills report they have all the orders they can 
take care of for sugar and white pine shop lumber, and 
the InJand Empire mills state that good shop lumber i 
becoming scarce 


Spokane, Wash. Tie market continues strong despite 
the fact that this is a hard time of year to move stock. 
There is a big demand for most all items. Canada is 
asking for local products, but there is considerable diffi- 
culty in placing the orders to meet requirements. Heavy 
snows have made it a hard week for shippers. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Direct shipments are being delayed a 
great deal by the snow, which covers the ground deeply 
in the mill section. Slow transportation from the West 
on stocks already started is also reported. Inquiry is 
fair for both California white and sugar pine and prices 
show much strength, having lately been advanced. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. There is an increasing demand for red- 
wood lumber in all of the markets where it has been 
introduced. Prices are higher on most grades under the 
new Classifications. Redwood clears are in excellent de- 
mand, now that fir clears are scarce. There is no sur- 
plus of No. 1 common in this market. Rough clear 
shipped to foreign markets bring, at will, about $29 for 
1 by 8’. Sawn ties now sell at $16 a thousand as against 
$13 last year. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is no change in redwood con- 
ditions. Demand is light and the sunply is fm the same 
condition so prices are not affected. Very little stock 
is being offered. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port thus far the present month has been 
in excess of that during the same period in January both 
by rail and water transportation. The sales during the 
last week showed a siight increase, accounted for prin- 
cipally in the extraordinary activity in the items of box 
bark strips and 6 and 8-inch roofers. Number 1, 2 and 
3 4/4 edge and stock boards are in active demand with 
a consequent firmness in prices. Number 1 4/4 edge is 
selling at from $28.75 to $29.75; No. 2 at from $25.75 to 
$27.25; No. 3 at from $20 to $21. Edge box, 4/4, is still 
being held at $17.56 but very few sales have been made. 
Six,- 8,- 10- and 12-inch box is being freely called for 
and prices have a tendency toward further advances over 
quotations given last week. Box bark strips 4/4 sold 
from $13.25 to $14.50 and are becoming scarce. Flooring, 
thin ceiling and partition are selling freely and more uni- 
formity in prices obtained is noted. One and 2 bark 
strip partition has advanced to $26. Sales of 6- and 8- 
inch roofers during the last week were much larger than 
during the week previous but no further advances in the 
market have been noted. 


New York. Demand has eased up somewhat in the 
last two weeks and manufacturers claim that supplies 
at mill points are low and that there is very little like- 
lihood of a falling off in prices, 
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Boston, Mass. The same vexatious question as to the 
price of 4/4 No. 1 edge continues, with sales being re- 
ported at both the top and bottom prices. Roofers, while 
not selling rapidly, are holding firm in price, the claim be- 
ing made that nothing less than $22.50 for 1 by 6 will be 
accepted. Partition and finish are moving a little slowly, 
but the decline in price looked for here has not yet made 
its appearance, 





Baltimore, Md. Such changes.as may have taken place 
in the North Carolina trade are without special moment. 
There has been a let-up in the heavy receipts. and the 
previous arrivals are being absorbed without difficulty, 
so that the quotations are not appreciably affected. The 
receipts now are just about large enough to meet the 
current requirements, which attain very impressive pro- 
portions. The continuance of open weather naturally 
favors the distribution and permits of such rapid progress, 
especially on construction work, that the needs of the 
trade «are comparatively large. The boxmakers, too, are 
in the market with greater frequency and it will not be 
long before all of the plants will be pushed to meet the 
wants of their customers. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Demand continues brisk and a large volume 
of business is being done, with further evidence of im- 
provement as spring draws near. Prices are decidediy 
firm. While it is expected that slight concessions are 
being made on certain items a good many concerns are 
asking higher prices than the list on others; some being 
above the list on nearly everything they have to sell 
The car trade, dock and pier construction work and 
general yard trade are in first-class shape and some 
large inquiries are in the market for quotations. 








St. Louis, Mo. The demand for yellow pine continues 
good but unfavorable weather, both here and at the mills 
is handicapping both demand and shipment. The order 
files at the mills are well filled up and shipments are 
going out seasonably well. Inquiries have been coming 
in freely. Stocks at the mills are low and are still badly 
broken, making it hard to fill orders. Buyers are not 
coming into the market as freely as was expected earlier 
in the year on account of the stiff prices prevailing. 
However, there is a satisfactory volume of business 
being done and the manufacturers are well pleased under 
the circumstances. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand is somewhat slack and the 
falling off has had more effect on the market than condi- 
tions appear to warrant. Mill stocks in the South gen- 
erally are broken and logging conditions are poor, by virtue 
of which it would seem that advances would be in order, 
but there has been no advance the last week. On the 
other hand manufacturers with heavy surplus of certain 
items have listed them openly at attractive prices with 
the result that there is some weakening in prices gener- 
ally. Mixed cars, however, are not much affected, the 
only sag being in straight orders. The fact that southern 
pine deterioriates in the pile is taken as the explanation 
of the anxiety of some of the manufacturers to move 
their surplus. 





New Orleans, La. The good business of January con- 
tinues with inillstocks low and assortments poor. Out- 
put is retarded by bad weather. Shipments are some- 
what increased. The call for yard stock by some ac- 
counts is not improving as it should, but the railroad and 
ear companies are buying freely. Despite the rumors of 
price changes, it is declared here that there has been no 
material change, quotations being firm, with every indi- 
cation that they will remain so. The export call is rated 
fairly brisk, with some disagreements between buyers and 
manufacturers regarding the values of certain items of 
export stock. The ocean movement seems to be increas- 


ing. 





New York. There is very little falling off in prices, 
although it is claimed that flooring is easing off to some 
extent. The schedule sizes are still in good demand and 
inquiries in the market from large contractors are numer- 
ous, The subway proposition is eagerly watched, because 
the lumbermen catering to such contracts expect much 
business to result after the subway contracts are 
actually placed. Yards report a fairly good movement 
of heavy pine sizes. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The unfavorable weather at the mills 
has had the tendency of holding up prices, which have 
been firm al! this vear. Demand locally has not been 
active, but cwing to the slow shipments stocks in the 
yards are low and a good deai of ordering will have to 
be done before long to meet the spring trade. 


Boston, Mass. No new developments have arisen re- 
garding the prices quoted last week by a Louisiana mill 
on flooring. However, it has not had the effect of forcing 
other mills to follow suit, as no report has been received 
of others reducing prices. Prices as a whole are still 
very firm, but sales are not brisk.. Arkansas finish is 
receiving more attention recently owing no doubt to the 
advertising campaign now carried on by its manufac- 
turers. The stock gives good satisfaction, but the trade 
here objects to the stand taken by the manufacturers, in 
which they compel buyers to take stock dressed to widths, 
to which they are not accustomed, and also the buyers 
complain that they can not get 1 by 5, 1 by 7 and 1 by 9- 
inch finish, being compelled to take the next wider width 
instead. 





Baltimore, Md. Buyers are still looking for suitable 
supplies and the various plants are being operated tu 
the limit of their capacity. The trade seems to be tak- 
ing all the lumber that can be offered, though perhaps the 
pressure is slightly less than it has been. The Baltimore 
market is moderate in its requirements and the yards 
are disposed to hold back with the placing of orders as 
long as possible, but any expectations that might have 
been entertained of a weakening of values are yet to be 
realized. Baltimore longleaf pine men are doing a good 
business out of town. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Shipments in the yellow pine fields 
are better and as a consequence there is less complaint 


of slow trade. Buyers are showing anxiety to cover for 
early spring requirements, especially in industrial lines. 
Retailers are not yet dispoSed to do any stocking up, 
believing that prices are at a high point and may recede 
and at !east not go much higher before the building 
season opens. An improvement is reported in flooring 
which for a time was in poor demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand for yard stocks is only fair 
and retailers do not show any disposition to stock up for 
spring reauirements on present basis of prices which are 
considered too high. At producing points, mills are busy 
and none of them will accept business except at top 
prices, the railroads, exporters and car builders appar- 
ently furnishing about all the orders that manufacturers 
need to keep busy consequently there is practically no 
accumulation of yard stock. Some transit cars are arriy- 
ing unsold and are usually taken up by retailers at con- 
cessions but the prevailing high prices are obtained for 
most transit cars. The opinion of the wholesalers is that 
prices will remain firm until the spring rush is on when 
all are confident that prices will stiffen up. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand is strong and fairly well 
distributed as to list and territory. Prices are firm and 
as to the lower grades, which are meeting improved de- 
mand, are said to be stiffening. Mill assortments are 
fairly good, but there probably has been some decrease in 
the volume of seasoned stuff on hand, due to heavy ship- 
ments and wet weather. Car supply is easy. 


Chicago. The situation is strong. Orders continue to 
pour in and mills are doing their best to catch up. Prices 
are firmly maintained. Cypress men attending the re- 
tailers’ meeting report that demand all over the country 
has been strong and that stocks are decreasing at most 
mills, 


St. Louis, Mo. Considerable more activity prevails 
here with the cypress people than during any other time 
Since the beginning of the year. Shipments, however, 
have been somewhat slow in going out, owing to a fall 
of snow a few days ago, which interfered with the get- 
ting out of orders. The number of orders coming in is 
more than satisfactory for the time of year and so is the 
number of inquiries. Prices continue firm. Many of the 
smaller orders received are for quick shipment, indicat- 
ing that the retailers and line-yard people in this terri- 
tory are badly in need of stock. Shipments from the 
South are coming in slowly and are not up to require- 
ments. Most of the local stocks are running pretty low, 
except those yards making a specialty of cypress. Mill 
stocks, as a rule, are in pretty bad shape. 


Kansas City, Mo. Conditions practically are unchanged 
from a week ago. There is considerable business and the 
demand is stimulated especially in the lower grades, a 
fact which is most welcome to the manufacturers. There 
has been a slight advance in common and the entire list 
is very firm. Wholesalers are finding some difficulty in 
placing mixed orders at the mills. 


New York. The market is fairly active and more sub- 
stantial improvement was reported last week than has 
prevailed for some time. Small woodworking factories 
are very low in supvlies and inquiries for straight car 
orders are coming along more actively. 


Boston, Mass. Trade continues moderate, with no eas- 
ing off of prices. This is practically all that can be said 
of conditions governing cypress the last week. Inquiries 
still continue to come in for No. 2 common, D2S, one of 
them being from a retail yard calling for 150,000 feet of 
this kind of stock, and one wholesaler reports having 
placed an order last week for 80,000 feet of the same, 
some to be D2S and the balance D2S&M. One of the 
large Louisiana mills has reduced the price of 4/4 No. 1 
shop 50 cents a thousand, while advices were received 
from a large Florida mill of an advance of 75 cents a 
thousand on all the grades above No. 1 shop. 


Baltimore, Md. If any material let-down has occurred 
in the cypress business it has not been noticed. Accoré- 
ing to all the information obtainable inquiry continues 
active, especially for this season of the year, and dealers 
are placing orders with gratifying freedom, while the 
range of prices appears to be as firm as ever. The 
yards, of course, show a disposition to go slow, on the 
chance that there may be a weakening in the quotations, 
but they must provide for current necessities, and are 
obliged to order in advance because of the delay at- 
tendant in many cases upon delivery. The mills are 
still having all the orders they can take care of, the trade 
requirements being stimulated by the open weather, 
which enables the contractors to work practically with- 
out interruption. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The market is good for all low-grade 
stock at fair prices and also for the No. 1 shop grades. 
Dressed stocks are not in active demand but prices are 
holding up well and the spring building season should 
cause a strong, early demand for this class of material. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand continues fair in this mar- 
ket and the movement is gradually increasing. The 
eastern market is especially strong and surplus stocks 
are going in that direction. An increase in the number 
of inquiries is noted. Shippers are disposing of their 
stocks and shipments from the South are increasing. 
Prices are firm. 


D 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Red cedar shingles are maintaining about the 
same position as last week, so far as demand is con- 
cerned. Prices rule firm at $3.45 for clears and $2.87 for 
stars, Chicago basis. White cedar shingles are in steady 
request, extras bringing $3.35 and standards $2.40, Chi- 
cago basis. The local demand for lath is fair, with 
values steady. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Buyers and sellers are having some 
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State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


N the construction of this building over 
28,000 tons of granite and 2,300 
tons of structural steel were used. All 
of this immense tonnage was handled 

by American Wire Rope. 
This building is equipped with Kaestner & Hecht 


electric elevators using American Wire Rope. 


Every pound of rope steel we make is carefully 
analyzed and checked, and only such as conforms 
to our rigid tests ever is used for wire rope, 
whether of iron, crucible cast steel, extra strong 
crucible steel, plow steel, monitor steel or tico 
special steel. 
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difficulty to get together and retailers are not buying 
shingles now except in cases of necessity. 





Prices are 
mounting every week and wholesalers say there is no 
prospect of their coming down as the mills are down, 
eedar logs not to be had, and shipment slow and difficult 
Some of the leading wholesalers have ceased to quot: 
shingles, and while others have supplies, they are holding 
them for high prices, and they are net moving very read 
ily. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle manufacturers 


are 

looking for an active spring. Abnormal prices are not 

expected, but a good steady demand. With stocks low 

ve anil the present market is firm and its tendency still upwara. 


Output is considerably increased over two weeks ago. 


Kansas City, Mo. Tire advance in shingles has stopped 
There is hardly enough shingle business being done to 


: ; 2 os ~ : afford an aceurate line an what the market really is, but 
e me > y <S Sot buyers say they can get stock at somewhat easier prices 
Ine ~ Es - than they had to pay a week ago. There continues to 


be a wide range of asking prices. One list in circulation 
within the last few days quoted stars as low as $1.75, 


: s : oe oe Fee mill basis, but that appeared to be out of line. Most 
will open new avenues of trade for ; : Pere 2S Pe Be : dealers are asking $1.85 to $1.90 for stars and $2.25 to 

7 A z aad ae x a Y 2 aN Coste $2.30 for clears, but some are quoting higher figures than 
you if your order 1s placed with pir Ad ~ g . ee nh ‘ 


that. 


x : . : 2 : . . . sa i. lari k New Orleans, La. With respect to cypress shingles 

- . a : eS ; A : . and lath the situation lays as it was. Shingles are pretty 

im 5 RP aN " StS ee < nearly out of stock, while lath supplies are so far de 

at - y nS é ’ Z . 


pleted that some of the companies limit their acceptances 
° . to mixed car orders No changes in price. 
It’s a specialty , 
here — that is 


reason enough. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is light and retailers are 
not inclined to buy except occasionally when bargains are 
possible. Producers urge the placing of orders now claim- 
ing advances are bound to come within next few months 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is not much demand as vet foi 
red cedars, but owing to the shutting down of many of 
the mills not many shingles are to be had. 
found it a difficult matter to yet supplies 
prices are stronge) 


Dealers have 
and say that 











- ~ North. Tonawanda, N. Y. More than a normal demand 

4 A train of logs being delivered at Arringdale Plant. ] is reported for red cedars Dealers have little transit 
stock to offer and find that the demand is decreasing 

i e - storage supplies more rapidly than is considered consis- 

DAILY CAPACIT Y:—_Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. tent with the spring Gane only a short. distance away 

Dealers who had tigured on filling out their yard sup- 

MILLS: — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Butterworth, Va. plies consider themselves fortunate to be in a position to 


fill current orders Prices remain the 


Camp Manufacturing Co., - Franklin, Va. | “~ ne 


Columbus, Ohio. Dealers are 


stocking up slightly now 

— we ( NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Tel. 982 Gramercy in pecs. an active building season and as a 

SELLING ALSO OUTPUT OF Eas ) PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent ee ee ee ee eee dee 
Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. Offices: ( PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building,  - GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager firm and inclined to increase 














COOPERAGE. 





Chicago. Nearly everybody in the cooperage business 

66 > in Wire Ro is now conversant with existing conditions relating to it 

ere 18 SO necessary as lil pe, and are prepared to wait until commercial and politica! 

matters are adjusted and normal business again prevails 

sina Coopers have made no money for a long time and the 

the best should be specified. same is true with stave men. The only profitable part 
of the industry is making circled heading, which 


is the 
only firm priced item in cooperage, but white oak square 
és 99 WIRE oil heading, 11 by 22 inches, averages about $40 a thou- 
sand, or 16 cents a_  sét, and for jointing, flag - 
ROPE ing and circling, 3 cents. average freight 3 


» cents a set 
to the cooper, which makes a total of 22 cents delivered. 
The present market price is 30 cents, or $300 profit on a 








is unquestionably the best in the world. carload There are no poor heading men and no rich 

stave men White oak oil staves are selling slowly at 

$34 a thousand; red oak $30; ash pork stave £22 to $23, 

. o,° ° . ° and white oak porks $2 higher a thousand. There is 

Combines those qualities which Insure maximum results. little demand for hickory box straps and none for tierce 

% 4 , S: or pork hoops. No inquiries for beer staves, the nominal 
“NY, ~ Ask for Catalogue “K” 


oe A value being $110 to $129 a thousand, with $75 a thousand 
ONE wuytt © 


‘ for halves. Slack staves, heading and hoops are very 

quiet and dull, with no change in prices. Ash butter tub 

TRADE MARK REGISTERED coopers started out with a rush, fearing another shortage 

acom er yte ope 0. like the last, but soon were over-supplied at $12.25 to 

Portland Kansas City $12.50 delivered, Chicago basis. Racked ash hoops are 
Seattle Pittsburgh 


‘. offered more freely at lower prices for later delivery, say 
Memphis New York 520 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. A. & H. 


Gates in their report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 








Se Spe ee ee -eettw renee 10.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
NS CPR PR Rarer ee ere ee 10.00 
No. 2, 281%4-inch elm staves, net M.......... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 
ing, per _ siwisse eee ee eather eee % 07% 
* ° No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. nel.» is ie betes ok ok suds eh AS 6 0SS e050 555 5 oOo No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. F., SO-INCH CUM StAVES. .0.. veseccscscces 8.5 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M..... 9.50 to 10.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 9.50 
ana e om an Half barrel staves, elm, per M......... 0.0.0. 6.00 to 6.50 
& e X 












Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... 05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M.........-. None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .80 to .85 
Head lining; small lots, per M, 18-inch...... 60 
an Ten-round hoop barrels.........secceeeeees .46 
Hight patent hoop barrels.........+s++++++- .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory —— ce éieie = 
v1 ‘ : 4 : _ . = Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... - .45 
Lumbermea desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating Half barrel, G-hoop;. 1. occcees ens we, 12 188 
i i invi i No. 1 white:ash butter tub staves........... k 20 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. co.) ual teat been. A EOE. eee 
. . “ . White oak, oil staves, per M........-.-.++- 83. 34. 
Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this Tierce HOOPS 2 a-.ecescessesceecsecr estes No demand | 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. Lard tlerces to 1.35 
or § eove oe 
i i isi H b Is, ash to .95 
We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy a oe 


_ outright all loans we take on. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is some question about the apple 

NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE crop, but coopers are informed that _the recent mild 

weather has not caused any serious injury to the buds. 

Slack stock is holding firm at about last month’s prices 

Address all communications to the Detroit office. and ‘trade is seasonably good. Tight stock is rather hard 
to get and coopers say that prices are strong. 


























